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Connecticut Is known as “Corrupticut” for good reason—numerous 
politicians, from state representatives right on up to a sitting governor, 
have been busted on corruption-related crimes. New campaign-tfi- 
nance laws and anti-corruption measures have been enacted to pre- 
vent abuses, but Is it enough? An in-depth examination of the issue. 
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Connecticut’s new historic barns trail gives fans an opportunity to 
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part of the Connecticut landscape as rolling fields and stone walls. 
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Connecticut Is already reaping the 
benefits of being “Still Revolution- 
ary.” Also, the challenges for adult 
adoptees, cool ways to beat summer, 
Stepping Out and much more. 


This Month 


Tennis pro Petra Kvitova as well as 
Shakespeare in the park, bird-watch- 
ing along the shore, cultural survival, 
the Litchfield Jazz Fest, a new Hello, 
Dolly! and other summertime treats. 
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“WINERIES WIDEN THEIR APPEAL” (PAGE 76) 


Renée Allen of Guilford is a Certified 
Specialist of Wine and the Director of 


WRITER 
Renée Allen 


the Wine Institute of New England, 
which offers wine education and 
epicurean entertainment. She also 


serves aS a local wine judge. Allen 
Specializes in Connecticut wines, as well 
as organic, biodynamic and sustainably 
farmed wines. 


| notes | 


We’d rather be featuring a lobster roll or historic barn on the cover of Connecticut 
Magazine in the heart of the summer of 2013, but our state has a problem, and the 
people in power have no incentive or apparent will to confront corruption. There is 
no crowd of pitchfork-wielding citizens demanding that they do. And Connecticut’s 
media, for the most part, is paralyzed by the lack of an easy and obvious narrative. 
With no one demanding action, it’s hard to get up a head of steam to uncover the next 
piece of wrongdoing when the public shrugged in reaction to the last one. 

Ten years after Gov. John Rowland resigned in disgrace and went to prison, a 
scandal involving former Speaker of the House Chris Donovan has exposed exactly 
how far we’ve come in rooting out corruption in state government. The control of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, and big decisions affecting the life, liberty and 
economic well-being of Connecticut citizens are still concentrated in the hands of a 
very small number of powerful politicians, who have wide latitude in conducting these 
deliberations in secret. 

The Donovan case—in which promises from the speaker’s office to kill legislation 
were brazenly swapped for campaign cash—showed how susceptible this process Is 
to corruption. 

Besides the collective yawn from voters, a big part of the reason no one is 
proposing reform is that recent corruption involved Democrats. Democrats hold 
every key seat of power in an increasingly one-party state. Democrats only criticize 
Democrats during Democratic primary campaigns. And for the most part, there are 
only Democratic primaries when a seat is open or held by a vulnerable Republican. 

Sooner or later, the Dems will have to make an exception in this case or risk that 
one-party grip. 


Matt DeRienzo 
mderienzo@2 |1st-centurymedia.com 
Twitter.com/mattderienzo 








“ONE MAN’S CRUSADE” (PAGE 25) 


Susan Campbell’s work has appeared 
on Salon.com, and in the New Haven 
Register and Hartford Courant. Her memoir 
Dating Jesus: A Story of Fundamentalism, 
Feminism, and the American Girl won 
a 2010 Connecticut Book Award; her 
next book, Tempest-Tossed: The Spirit of 
Isabella Beecher Hooker, will be published 
next spring. She also writes for the blog 
Hot Dogma! and C-HIT.org. 





WRITER 
Susan WRITER 
_&— Campbell Erik Ofgang 


“ARMED FOR GLORY” (PAGE 40) 


Erik Ofgang is a freelance writer who 
lives in New Fairfield. He writes about 
history, science, politics and the arts, and 
is currently pursuing his MFA in Creative 
and Professional Writing from Western 
Connecticut State University. When he’s 
not writing he can be seen playing bass 
with the Celtic roots band MacTalla Mor. 
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Connecticut Magazine welcomes letters. Write to 
Editor, Connecticut Magazine, 40 Sargent Dr., New 
Haven, CT 06511, or email to editorial@connect- 
icutmag.com. Be sure to include your name, tele- 
phone number and address; no anonymous letters 
will be published. We may edit letters for space 
reasons or clarity. 





| reader letters | 


Another Farm Market? 


We are disappointed you did not include the 
Hindinger Farm Market in Hamden in your list 
of farm markets in Connecticut [“Farm Fresh, 
July]. Its open about eight months of the year. 
Their recent strawberry festival was very well 
attended. 

Chalmer and Verta Alexander, 
Hamden 


The editor responds: Hindinger Farm is a 
working farm with its own farm shop and as 
such did not fit the theme of our story on farm- 
ers markets. 


Screen Gem 

Regarding neighborhood theaters [“Screen 
Gems,’ July], Seymour has Strand Theater, 
a great theater—restored—with a new old- 
time marquee that lights up the street. Man- 
ager Jeri Swinik features all the latest hits and 
keeps the theater in tip-top shape—and fam- 
ily friendly. All tickets are $5. 

I used to go there as a kid—10-cent admis- 
sion, 5-cent Mr. Goodbars—and stayed all 
afternoon. 

Elsie Valeski, 
Seymour 


Best Chowder 
I enjoy Connecticut Magazine, especially 
the 2013 “Best Restaurant” listings and the 
dining guide—but you really missed out this 
time! We have the best clam chowder in Con- 
necticut. It’s not Rhode Island's thin broth or 
one of the thick cream ones. This chowder is 
made in the little town of Essex by the owner 
of Abby's Place, a delightful waterfront res- 
taurant on Pratt Street. You really need to try 

this one! 

Marjorie Rudd, 
Essex 


The editor responds: Thanks for your sug- 
gestion—we always like to hear our readers’ 
thoughts on where the best of anything is 
served. As it happens, we're in the middle of 
making selections for our annual “Best of Con- 
necticut” feature, the results of which you can 
see in next months issue. 


voices | 


Mob Story 


A few days ago, a gentleman gave my fa- 
ther a copy of the June issue—the man is 
related to Chris Hoffman, who wrote “Mob 
Story. Can you even imagine how it felt for 
my 92-year-old Italian father, who worked 
so hard all his life as did his parents—who 
started businesses, gave people jobs and 
never forgot to feed hungry neighbors 
and friends when they needed it—to have 
someone hand him an article that verified 
the way his people are remembered in Con- 
necticut is to be stereotyped as mobsters? 
Maybe you think that there’s money in this 
kind of denigrating stereotyping, but on a 
real level it hurts good people. You must 
know that the percentage of Italian-Amer- 
icans involved with mob activity is minus- 
cule compared with all of the positive con- 
tributions. Why couldnt you ask for articles 
on this? 

I have worked hard for many years to 
bring a positive image of Italian-Americans 
forward. I write self-help books that promote 
Italian traditions, broadcast a radio show on 
all things Italian and I am also on staff of The 
Italian Tribune. 

“The shadowy history of the Mafia in 
Connecticut’? I hope you made all of the 
money you thought you would on this is- 
sue. Personally, I know a lot of Italian- 
Americans who are unsubscribing as we 
speak. 

Raeleen DAgostino Mautner, Ph.D 
via email 


The editor responds: Why does writing 
about the history of the Mafia automatically 
equal denigration of Italian-Americans? 
Nowhere in our story did we make any 
kind of connection between the Mafia and 
Italian-Americans as a group or a whole. 
As an Italian-American myself, I share your 
disgust at how Italian-Americans have been 
stereotyped in some movies and TV shows. 
But that doesn’t mean the (very interesting, 
and disturbing) history of the Mafia in our 
state should never be mentioned. I think we 
approached it in a responsible way. 


Join the conversation—follow us on Twitter @connecticutmag and on our Facebook page. 
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Metro Bis & Little City Pizza, Chefs Chris 
Prosperi & Will Kokines, Simsbury 


The Mill at 2t, Chef Ryan Jones, Tariffville 
Mohegan Sun, Chef Lynn Mansel, Uncasville 


Peppercorn’s Grill, Chef Dino Cialfi & Joseph 
Keane, Hartford 


Pond House Grille, Chef Jordan Stein, Hartford 
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Tisane Euro Asian Cafe, Chef Jim Wishneski, 
Hartford 


Treva Restaurant, Chef Dorjan Puka, West Hartford 


The Willows Restaurant, Chef Leo Bushey, Bristol 
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something To See Here 


The state’s renewed effort to market Connecticut as a tourism destination is already making an impact. 


How best to describe the current state of 
Connecticut tourism? Try, “Somebody who 
was in intensive care being read his last rites, 
but has had a miracle turnaround in a very 
short amount of time and been restored to a 
happy and full life.” So says Sen. Bob Duff (D- 
Norwalk), referencing the recent shift from 
what he calls the “embarrassing” $1-a-year 
tourism marketing budget set by former Gov. 
Jodi Rell to Gov. Dannel Malloy’s current $15 
million-a-year budget plan. 

Duff, senate chair of the conservation and 
development subcommittee of the state leg- 
islature’s Appropriations Committee (who 
is thus responsible for financial oversight 
of the Department of Economic and Com- 
munity Development), cites the DECD’s 
brand campaign “Still Revolutionary” as 
an important cornerstone in promoting 
Connecticut tourism. “Because most of our 
visitors come to us from short distances, it’s 
important for them to know about all the 
great attractions we offer around the state,” 
he says. 

These include not just the big draws, like 
Mystic Seaport, but small, overlooked gems 
like Gillette Castle (“a great place for the 
family to visit,” says Duff) and the Hadlyme 
Ferry (the second oldest ferry in the coun- 
try), not to mention state parks other than 
Madison’s Hammonasset and _ Litchfield 
County's covered bridges. They all feature 
prominently in the TV ad campaign the 
DECD is running in neighboring states. 
| 10 AUGUST 2013 connecticutmag.com | 


“Being on television is the most important 
thing we can do,” says Duff. “It’s great to be 
on the Internet and radio, but without TV, 
were nowhere.” 

Future hopes for tourism building also 
ride on the public-private partnership the 
state government set up through the Con- 
necticut Convention & Sports Bureau 
(CTCSB), established in Hartford just a 
year ago. Funded with $1.3 million of the 
DECD’s annual budget, the bureau’s goal 
is to bring meetings, conferences and ma- 
jor sporting events to Connecticut, thereby 
growing the profits of its member beneficia- 
ries (particularly hotels, which pay $10 per 
room for membership). 

Among the biggest potential winners in 
such a membership are the destinations of 
western Connecticut, from upscale inns in 
Litchfield County (Winvian in Morris, the 
Mayflower Inn & Spa in Washington) to 
lower Fairfield County hotels specifically de- 
signed to cater to a corporate clientele (Shera- 
ton Stamford Hotel, Trumbull Marriott Mer- 
ritt Parkway, Greenwich Hyatt Regency). 

“Meetings and group conferences are an 
important market for this region,” says Ja- 
net Serra, executive director of the Western 
Connecticut Convention & Visitors Bureau. 
Local hotels, she points out, are best able 
to handle groups from 20 to 100, whether 
they're exclusive boutique properties—*“The 
Mayflower has a gorgeous conference space 
for big muckety-mucks,” Serra says—or 








what she calls a “serious player,” like the 
Hilton Stamford Hotel with 500 rooms and 
more than 45,000 square feet of meeting 
space. 

On the other hand, Mark Gagnier, direc- 
tor of sales at the Sheraton Stamford, hopes 
that his hotel’s membership in the CTCSB 
will boost its performance in leisure and 
vacation bookings. “We do very well with 
corporate bookings, and find ourselves at at 
least 90 percent capacity Mondays through 
Wednesdays,” he says. “Weekends are the 
weak part of our market, because we're not 
a tourist destination per se.” 

In its first year, the bureau has brought 
in events such as USA Gymnastics, a na- 
tionally televised competition featuring 
the Olympic girls’ gymnastic team (hosted 
this month by both Hartford’s XL Center 
and its Convention Center), and Connec- 
tiCon—a local version of New York City’s 
hugely successful Comic Con—which took 
over multiple venues in Hartford for three- 
and-a-half days in July. The bureau has also 
won the bid for next spring’s Discover New 
England Summit—an annual conference 
that brings together top European tour op- 
erators with New England tourism-based 
businesses—to be held in Mystic. 

So far, it’s generated “more than $50 mil- 
lion in revenue for Connecticut, supported 
more than 15,000 hospitality-related jobs, 
and grown its membership base by 30 per- 
cent,’ says CTCSB President Michael Van 





Stills from the state’s “Still Revolutionary” 
television campaign 


Parys, but he adds that this first year has 
largely been an organization-building and 
strategy-development one for the bureau. 
Likewise, it’s still too early, says Duff, to 
evaluate the return on investment from 
the “Still Revolutionary” campaign. “The 
conventional wisdom is that for every dol- 
lar you spend, you get $4 or $5 in economic 
activity, as well as driving the creation and 
maintenance of new jobs,” he says. 

One underdeveloped area of tourism pro- 
motion has been the international market. 
“When we began this renewed campaign, we 
were surprised at the number of European 
and other international travelers who are 
coming to Connecticut,” Duff says. “A light- 
bulb went off and we were, like, “Wow!” That 
reaction contrasts dramatically with the ap- 
proach of the Massachusetts Office of Travel 
& Tourism, which, says executive director 
Betsy Wall, “has full-time marketing repre- 
sentation working for us in numerous Euro- 
pean countries as well as Canada and Japan.” 

Massachusetts may have more obvi- 
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ous tourist draws—Boston, Cape Cod and 
events like Springfield’s The Big E, to name 
a few—but that doesn’t mean Connecticut 
should be counted out. The state’s regional 
tourism boards, in particular, have worked 
hard to court international visitors. “We've 
gone to trade shows to market our region to 
tour operators from other countries,” Serra 
says. “We just joined forces with the East- 
ern Regional Tourism District and the state 
of Connecticut to attend an international 
powwow representing 72 countries and 
nearly 7,000 people.” 

She adds that the regional districts are ea- 
ger tocapitalizeon growing visitor numbers 
from Japan and Brazil. “We've submitted a 
grant proposal for $50,000 that would allow 
us to attend international trade shows like 
the World Travel Mart in London—a show 
that other states attend, but we don’t. We 
want to create an aggressive campaign that 
will put Connecticut on the international 
map.” 

| PG. | 
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Moving In 

The state Legislature recently passed a bill 
that would open up Connecticut to allow 
out-of-state moving companies. For years 
local companies have been able to thwart 
competition from other places based on 
“public convenience and necessity.” 


Healthy Opposition 

Sounding as he did when he was state at- 
torney general, Sen. Richard Blumenthal 
recently joined other senators in calling 
on children’s network Nickelodeon to reject 
advertising from companies that promote 
unhealthy food for kids. Noting in a letter 
to the network that it has “a responsibility, 
but also an opportunity to make a positive 
difference in the health of children,” the 
senator suggested that Nickelodeon follow 
the lead of the Disney Company, which now 
prohibits junk food ads on its TV channels 
and websites. 





/ISTOCKPHOTO/THINKSTOCK 
Capitol Wedding 

Former longtime legislator and now Deputy 
Office of Policy and Management Secretary 
for Criminal Justice Michael Lawlor was 
married to longtime partner David Eric Za- 
kur on June 22 at the governor’s residence 
in a high-profile ceremony officiated by 
Connecticut Supreme Court Justice Andrew 
McDonald and attended by political pals 
such as Gov. Dannel Malloy, Lt. Gov. Nancy 
Wyman and OPM commissioner Mark Ojaki- 
an. It’s Lawlor’s first marriage and Zakur’s 
second. 


Own Your Own Island? 

The Federal General Services Administra- 
tion recently released a positive environ- 
mental-impact statement clearing the way 
for the sale of Plum Island, the former ani- 
mal disease research facility located less 
than a dozen miles south of New London. 
No specific sale plan has been announced 
for the 843-acre island, although residents 
of both Connecticut and New York would 
like to see it stay development-free and 
become a nature preserve. 


| first | human rights 


The Search 
for self 


Adult adoptees in Connecticut want what 
everyone else has—access to their own 
birth records, and their own Identities. 


Carol Hudak of Trumbull didn’t know that 
the girl she had seen every day in grammar 
school was her sister until they were both adults. 
A clerk at Catholic Charities—the agency that 
had arranged their long-ago adoptions—men- 
tioned to her that she had a birth sister, and the 
two women met there for the first time. 

“Once we had met each other, we wanted 
to find out who we were,’ says Hudak. “We 
wanted our original birth certificates and to 
know our father’s name.” 

That was not to be. 

“The social worker, a total stranger, held 
our file in her hand and said, ‘I have your real 
names here, and I’m sorry, but I can't tell you 
who you are,” recalls Hudak. “Please let that 
sink in. The law in Connecticut allows a total 
stranger to know who we are but forbids us to 
have a copy of our original birth certificates.” 

Hudak, along with many other adoptees and 
birth parents, has been working for years to get 
the state to change its policy and allow adult 
adoptees to get their original birth certificates. 

“When youre an adopted child, no mat- 
ter how much you love your adoptive par- 
ents, you wonder who you really are,’ she 
says. “You look at people on the street and 
think, ‘Am I related to them? Could this be 
my mother? Is that my sister?’ I liken be- 
ing adopted to being in the witness protec- 
tion program. You don't have your identity. 
You ve lost your heritage.” 

Hudak is a member of Access Connecticut, 
a grassroots organization that has been fighting 
for adoptees’ rights to know their backgrounds 
and heritages. But each time it has come up be- 
fore the legislature, the bill has died in commit- 
tee. It never even makes it to a vote. 

This year it happened again. Despite some 
initially positive indications, $.B. No. 59 died 
just the way the others had, after Joette Katz, 
the commissioner of the Department of 
Children and Families, among others, rec- 
ommended the bill be defeated. 

State Sen. Anthony Musto (D-22nd Dist.), 
a proponent of the bill, says the resistance to 
it comes mainly from those who want to pro- 
tect the birth mothers, who, at the time of giv- 
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Carol Hudak stands before a table of 
family photos. She is holding a photo of 
herself with her adoptive mother. 
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ing their children up for adoption, were told 
that their names would never be released. 

Also, he says, the Catholic church, which 
handled a lot of adoptions in the past, fears 
that birth mothers who arent guaranteed 
anonymity may opt for abortions rather than 
putting their children up for adoption. 

Connecticut had open adoption records 
until 1974, when the legislature passed a bill 
closing adoption records for good. Accord- 
ing to Carolyn Goodridge, also a member 
of Access Connecticut and president of the 
Connecticut Council on Adoption, there 
were no public hearings and no announce- 
ment before that amendment passed. 

“Suddenly, the records were just closed,’ 
she says. “And every year since, we've fought 
to get them reopened.” 

Goodridge says the characterization of 
birth mothers as wanting anonymity is a bit 
misleading. She maintains that in states with 
open adoption laws, 95 percent of birth moth- 
ers say they're willing to be contacted. “Some, 
of course, don't want to be contacted, and they 
can just say no,’ she says. “But our initial at- 
tendance [at Access Connecticut] was more 
birth mothers than adoptees. They felt strong- 
ly that their children have a right to know who 
they are. They are fighting for this, too.” 

Besides, she says, most adoptees who seek 
out their original birth certificates aren't in- 





terested in reaching out to their birth par- 
ents. They simply want to know their roots. 

As Hudak puts it, “We're well aware that 
weve been abandoned by our birth parents 
before. We dont want to go through that 
again. We just want to know who we are.” 

Karen Caffrey, a lawyer and practicing 
psychotherapist in West Hartford, as well as 
an adoptee, says it’s really a human rights is- 
sue. “Every human being has a right to [his or 
her] heritage,” she says. “It’s as simple as that. 
It's dehumanizing to sit in front of the state 
officials and have them tell you that you're 
a member of the only class of people that 
doesn't have that right. So many people have 
fought for this and given up. But I’m not giv- 
ing up. I have a fire in my belly for this work’ 

Caftrey says that phone surveys have shown 
that 80 percent of Connecticut citizens support 
the right of adult adoptees to get their origi- 
nal birth certificates. Many, she says, are even 
shocked to hear they don't have that right. 

What's needed now according to Caffrey 
is money to hire lobbyists to help bring the 
issue to light with the legislators. “We're not 
politicians and we dont have a lot of time 
and money, she says. “But if 100 people gave 
$100 each, I think we could change this and 
educate people about this issue.’ 

For more information, visit obcforct.org. 

| SAND! KAHN SHELTON | 
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5 Cool Ways to Beat 
the Dog Days 


Has the heat of summer bored you into submission? 
Think beyond your pool or another day at the beach. 
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Connecticut has plenty of small caves for the 
public to explore, like the one shown above on 
the Candlewood Mountain Trail. For the more 
experienced caver, Tory’s Cave in New Milford 
offers more of a challenge—and lots of bats. 


They say there’s always a breeze by the ocean, so why not enjoy it while 
also learning local history, exploring the environment or just soaking In the 
beauty of the Connecticut coast? Some of our favorites: 

Thimble Island Cruise, where you can hear stories of buried pirate trea- 
sure while touring the picturesque archipelago. (203) 488-8905, thimble- 
islandcruise.com 

SoundWaters offers interactive afternoon eco-cruises out of Stamford’s 
Cove Island Park aboard a three-masted schooner as well as sunset cruis- 
es where you can sit back and relax while the day slips into night. (203) 
323-1978, soundwaters.org 

Mystic Whaler Cruises provide family-friendly five-hour tours of Fish- 
ers Island Sound (including a hearty lunch) aboard a 110-foot tall ship. 
(800) 697-8420, mysticwhalercruises.com 

Schooner Inc takes the 91-foot Quinnipiack out of Long Wharf in New 
Haven for science and sunset cruises as well as family pirate sails every 
Saturday. (203) 865-1737, schoonerinc.org 
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It doesn’t get much cooler—literally and figuratively—than a trip to the 
Mashantucket Pequot Museum, where visitors get to descend into a re- 
creation of a glacial crevasse complete with melting ice, whistling winds 
and a chill straight out of the Ice Age. Visitors step back in time to witness 
how the Connecticut landscape was carved out by glaciers as well as see 
life-size replicas of ancient flora and fauna present during the era. It’s also 
an opportunity to learn how the indigenous peoples adapted to life under 
such harsh conditions. 

One of the benefits of Connecticut’s rugged terrain is the multitude of 
scenic waterfalls around the state, perfect destinations to visit with a pic- 
nic basket in hand. The cool mist, water cascading over rocks, the simple 
beauty of nature.... 

Make your own trail of some of the more impressive ones in the state: 
Chapman Falls at Devil’s Hopyard State Park in East Haddam; Indian Well 
State Park in Shelton; Kent Falls State Park in Kent; Southford Falls State 
Park in Oxford; Campbell Falls State Park in Norfolk; Enders Falls at Enders 
State Forest in Granby; and Wadsworth Falls State Park in Middlefield. 
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At a general elevation of 1,365 feet (with some points reaching more 
than 1,700 feet), tiny Norfolk tucked away in the Litchfield Hills is Known 
as the “Icebox of Connecticut.” Temperatures here are the coolest in the 
State throughout the year, including a monthly average of only about 68 
degrees in August. In addition to the climate, there’s lots of cool mu- 
sic here—the Yale School of Music’s Norfolk Chamber Music Festival 
presents the best of classical music throughout the summer at the El- 
len Battell Stoeckel estate, while Infinity Music Hall & Bistro offers great 
contemporary music, including acts like Chick Corea (Aug. 2 & 3), Shawn 
Mullins (Aug. 16) and Leon Redbone (Aug. 25). 


; | 

Exploring a few of the many caves around the state is an opportunity 
to have a little adventure while staying cool in the shade. Some interest- 
ing spots to try: Baker’s Cave at Rocky Neck State Park in East Lyme; the 
Indian caves at Chatfield Hollow in Killingworth; Squaw’s Cave in Bolton 
Notch State Park; the Wolf Den at Mashamoquet Brook State Park in 
Pomfret, which gained notoriety after Revolutionary War hero Israel Putnam 
crawled into it to vanquish a wolf that was terrorizing local farms; Leather- 
man’s Cave in Black Rock State Park in Thomaston, one of the many used 
by the legendary 19th-century wanderer; Phillip’s Cave in Putnam Me- 
morial State Park in Redding; and Judges Cave at West Rock Ridge State 
Park in New Haven, which gained its fame after serving as a hideout for a 
pair of 17th-century judges during an upheaval of the English monarchy. 

For those who are more into serious Spelunking, Tory’s Cave off of the 
Housatonic Range Trail in New Milford is a 50-foot-deep marble-solution 
cave open to public exploration—it’s a challenging excursion with tight 
spots and wet walls; an experienced guide is recommended and bats are 
a legitimate concern here, so visit at your own risk. | R.B. | 
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Thousands of Vintage Pieces 


Voted Best in Estate and Antique Jewelry 








2006, 2007, 2008, 2009, 2010, 2011, 2012 


JMaroaelienmila.iolou 


Estate and Antique Jewelry 


“Peter stands behind what he sells and services!” 


1137 High Ridge Road » Stamford, CT » 203.327.0024 » www.PeterSuchyJewelers.com 


For more information, see page 90 


THE RECTORY SCHOOL 


Est.. 1920 
AN INDEPENDENT, COED JUNIOR BOARDING (5—9) AND DAY SCHOOL (K—9) 


**Education is 
all a matter 
of building 

bridges.” 


Ralph Ellison 


We celebrate the individual by building bridges that 
link academics, the arts, and athletics with character, 
commitment, and confidence. Our students connect 
with each other, with life, and with the joy of learning. 


528 Pomfret St., Pomfret, CT 860-928-1328 www.rectoryschool.org 
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Waiting Game 

Everyone hates standing in line at the DMV, 
but to help ease the congestion—or to 
avoid it altogether—the Connecticut De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles is now posting 
wait times online. Accessible by computer, 
smart phone or tablet, the new service 
allows you to check by branch how many 
people are in line for a specific service 
(say registration or license renewal) and 
how long the wait Is expected to be (within 
10 minutes). Visit ct.gov/dmv to check the 
branch closest to you. 


RAY BENDICI 





Holy Land Resurrected 

After decades of decay and abandonment, 
the former Waterbury tourist attraction 
Holy Land U.S.A. has been purchased for 
$350,000 by a private group led by Wa- 
terbury Mayor Neil O’Leary, who wants to 
designate the 1/-acre hilltop property for 
religious purposes and keep it a “Christian 
landmark.” Renovation plans also include 
refurbishing the iconic 50-foot cross, 
which was once illuminated and visible for 
miles around. 


Frappuccino Junior 

Unable to decide whether to name their 
son due in September Jackson or Logan, 
Jennifer James and Mark Dixon of West 
Haven decided to let the patrons of a lo- 
cal Starbucks pick for them. They posted 
a survey there and more than 1,800 votes 
were cast—including write-in suggestions 
ranging from Obama and Lincoln to Web- 
ster and Chaz. In the end, Logan was the 
winner. “= 
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first | seen 


BY PAT GRANDJEAN 


Stepping Out | 


1. Enjoying the Centennial Gala of New Haven’s Clifford Beers Clinic, 
held at Yale Commons, are (/-r) actress Glenn Close (the event’s 
keynote speaker), Sen. Richard Blumenthal and former congressman 
Patrick Kennedy, recipient of the Clifford Beers Centennial Award 
for his mental heath advocacy. (photo by Judy Sirota Rosenthal) 


2. Jacques Pépin, celebrity guest and chef extraordinaire, high-fives the 
camera at Connecticut Public Television’s 50th Anniversary Gala at 
the Hartford Marriott. (photo by Melanie Stengel/New Haven Register) 


3. (L-r) Jerry Franklin, president-CEO of ConnecticutPublic Broadcasting, 
and Tom Wiley, executive vice president of Digital First Media, at 
the CPTV gala. (photo by Melanie Stengel/New Haven Register) 


4. Learning to exhale at the American Lung Association of the Northeast’s 
Evening of Life and Breath, held at the Riverview in Simsbury, are 
guests Henry Hotkowski and Meagan Flynn. (photo by Hersul Huyghue) 





5. Hundreds of families, solo runners and walkers 
donated time and money to help the charities of 
their choice at this year’s BlumShapiro 5K for 
Charity at the Travelers Championship, held at TPC 
River Highlands in Cromwell. Winner Rob Weston 
of Middletown (second from right) —whose time 
was 16:44—celebrated with (/ to r) WFSB 3’s Mike 
Cameron and Tina Martin, and Tom DeVitto, chief 
marketing officer at BlumShapiro. 

(photo by Steve McLaughlin) 


6. Top fundraisers from this spring’s Guilford Education 
Association and Brown Middle School Read-a-thons 
show off the awards presented to them by honorary 
cochairs Kiki and Ted Kennedy Jr. and host Jocelyn 
Maminta of WINH News 8 during the “Celebrating 
SARAH’s Stars” gala held at the Woodwinds in 
Branford. Pictured with Maminta (/-r) are Nicholas 
Meeks, Zachary Jones, Jacqueline Egidio, Abby 
Boender, Nicholas Celatto and Liam Ledwith. 
Together, they helped raise more than $21,000 for 
the SARAH Foundation, a coalition of agencies that 
provides programs and services for people with 
disabilities in Connecticut. (photo by Steve DePino) 
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TOP DENTISTS 


Drs. Jerry Simon, Evelina Dragneva & Specialists 


| DYarote-Vm Getrcke)aie-testresne Me Dlctele-1m @rtrci Glelnem Dlaste-1m @rlrem @)unslerelesstatec 
1500 Summer Street, Stamford, CT ® tel (203) 324-6171 © fax (203) 348-5392 
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Dr. Jerry Simon Dr. Evelina Dragneva 

KO) AD INUUCTIPLINE TOP DENTIST 2013 
Dental Care of Stamford started in 1972 with a mission to bring the best of dental care to 
Fairfield County. 


Today Dental Care, modeled after the world renowned Mayo Clinic occupies its own 
11,000 square-foot building with three separate offices: Dental Care of Stamford for 
adults, Dental Care Kids for Pediatrics, and Dental Care Orthodontics for Invisalign® 
and Orthodontics. 


Dental Care offers general dentistry, cosmetic dentistry, IV sedation for fearful patients and 
Board-Certified dental specialists for root canal, gum treatment, oral surgery, orthodontics, 
Invisalign® and pediatric dental care all in one convenient location with state-of-the-art 
equipment and dental technology. 


Visit our websites to see why Dental Care has been selected as a top dental office year 
after year. 


Dr. Neichen Dr. Bonanno Dr. Sykoff pp Dr. Levy | 
Periodontist Endodontist Pediatric Dentist Pediatric Dentist Pediatric Dentist 
TOP DENTIST 2013 TOP DENTIST 2013 TOP DENTIST 2015 


Dr. Desieux Dr. Scher Dr. Feibish De Zmuidznas eee eee 
Oral Surgeon Orthodontist Orthodontist Orthodontist 
TOP DENTIST 2013 TOP DENTIST 2013 TOP DENTIST 2013 
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The goal of trompe !’oell painting is to trick the eye into thinking an image Is the 


real thing. “X” (pictured) by Michael Theise is on view in Art & Money: Paintings 
by Trompe L’Oeil Masters Michael Theise and John Yerger at the Cooley Gal- 


THROUGH AUG. 24 


THE COOLEY GALLERY | OLD LYME 
lery in Old Lyme. Judge for yourself, through Aug. 24. cooleygallery.com. 360/434-8807, cooleygallery.com 


this month | the short list 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR! 


More than 30 acclaimed authors, editors and illustrators tout their latest 
books at the Hotchkiss Library of Sharon’s annual Sharon Summer Book 
Signing on Aug. 2. Rose Styron shares Selected Letters of William Styron, 
a volume of her late husband’s letters. Cornwall resident Adam Van Doren 
presents An Artist in Venice; our favorite gardening expert Tovah Martin 
brings The Unexpected Houseplant: 220 Extraordinary Choices for Every Spot 
in Your Home; and there will be several children’s authors on hand as well. 
Admission $30, in advance or at the door. 860/364-5041, hotchkisslibrary.org. 





MAYER'S BACK 


Singer/songwriter John Mayer recently launched his first major 
tour in three years (he was out of action due to a throat granu- 
loma) to support his latest studio album, Born and Raised. The 
Fairfield native brings the show to Comcast Theater in Hartford 
on Aug. 16 with American Idol Phillip Phillips as the opening 
act. A portion of each ticket sold will go to The Veterans Health 
Research Institute's work toward bettering the health of military 
veterans returning from active duty, a cause Mayer has been 
committed to for some time. livenation.com. 





HOW MANY MILES TO WHERE? SONO ARTS FESTIVAL 


If kids think they have it tough these days, the ‘The streets of South Norwalk will be overflowing with visual and perform- 
Historical Society of Glastonburys Colonial ing arts during the SoNo Arts Celebration Aug. 3 and 4. The vibrant scene 
Games Day may be just the ticket to get them __ will feature live music, juried arts and crafts, hundreds of vendors and a chil- 
to reconsider their lot. What did kids do back _—_drers art area. Giant papier-maché puppets will march down the streets in 
in Colonial times without playscapes, soccer, the highly anticipated Puppet Parade on Sunday at 1:30 p.m. 
Xbox or iPhone apps? They can find out at the © Admission is free. sonoarts.org. 

Welles Shipman Ward House on Aug. 15 from gl, a 
1 to 3 p.m. by participating in games like “How tag A x i AG 
many miles to Babylon, “blind mans buff. ie 
sack races, hopscotch, hoop rolling, stilt walk- 
ing and tug-of-war. Juice and cookies will be 
served. For children 6-12. Admission $5. Reser- 
vations required. 860/633-6890, hsgct.org. 













GOING TO THE FAIR 
Fair season kicks off in Connecticut this month. One of the best, the venerable 

Brooklyn Fair—the country’s oldest continuously active agricultural fair, now in its 

204th year—will be turning up the volume in the Quiet Corner Aug. 22-25. Carnival 

rides, livestock exhibitions, “best in show” contests and everyone's favorite fair conces- 

sions abound, while country up-and-comers Jana Kramer, Jerrod Niemann and Greg 
Bates perform live. Brooklyn isn't the only source of Ferris wheels and fried dough, however. 
Also happening in August: the Wolcott Country Fair, 16-18; Bridgewater Country Fair, 16- 
18; Chester Fair, 23-25; and the Woodstock Fair, Aug. 30 through Sept. 2. For a complete list of 
Connecticut fairs, visit ctagfairs.org. | MAYA BROWNSTEIN | 





See August 2013 calendar listings at connecticutmag.com/calendar 
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PETRA KVITOVA 
NEW HAVEN OPEN AT YALE ¢ AUG. 16-24 


newhavenopen.com 





Upon entering this summer’s Wimbledon Championships, Petra Kvitova looked 
like a Cinderella story in reverse. In 2011, the 23-year-old native of the Czech Re- 
public rode a powerful, unpredictable left-handed volley and fast serve to her first 
Wimbledon championship and Grand Slam title, an achievement that made her the 
No. 2 player in the world, and earned her designations such as World Tennis As- 
sociation Player of the Year and International Tennis Federation World Champion. 

Since then, a sometimes erratic game and intermittent physical problems have 
caused her ranking to slip to No. 8, certainly respectable but not a match for early 
expectations. (While the 6-footer has become famous for hitting a Serena Williams- 
style “big ball,” she’s also infamous for her double faults—200 at last count.) At 
press time, however, she was on her way to championship status at Wimbledon 
once again, her love of its grass courts evident when she became the first player to 
reach this year’s quarterfinals after beating Carla Suarez Navarro of Spain 7-6, 6-3. 
“It’s been my favorite tournament ever since I|’d watch Martina Navratilova play as 
a little girl,” Kvitova says. 

Like some of her professional peers, she has recently started working with a men- 
tal coach to help her overcome game tensions and hangups and “stay focused on 
the next point, not on the past,” she says. When at home, she tries to see him once 
a week; on the road, they connect via Skype, text messaging and email. “I need to 
work on almost every aspect of my game, especially skills like ball placement and 
rotation. They may seem like nothing, but they make a big difference in the end.” 

This month, Kvitova will play in the New Haven Open at Yale as defending cham- 
pion against Germany’s Angelique Kerber, Italy’s Sara Erranit and Denmark’s Caro- 
line Wozniacki, a four-time champion. Like Wozniacki (and Serena Williams), she 
was Introduced to tennis by a sports-loving family, and was trained in the game by 
her father Jiri until she was 16. Why does she think so many tennis-playing women 
maintain this bond with their parents? “They want to keep us In hand,” she jokes. 
Then, more seriously, she says, “My father was great in teaching me everything. 
That’s why | play how | play. He spent all his time with me—traveling, teaching me 
about playing an aggressive game and not giving up till the end. He’s still the main 
guy in my tennis life and in my private life, too.” | Ps. | 








Varicose 
Veins 
Can Be 


A Real 
Pain. 








Millions of women 
suffer pain and 
embarrassment from 
varicose veins. 


Now, there’s a painless 
way to treat them. 


Dr. Mel Rosenblatt, Connecticut's 
leading expert in image guided 
surgery, has perfected a new, 
minimally invasive treatment that will 
get to the root of the vascular 
disorder that Causes your Varicose 
veins, and have you back on your 
feet the same day. 


Find out how thousands of patients 
have eliminated leg pain and 
unsightly varicose veins with this 
virtually painless procedure that is 
covered by most 
health insurance plans. 

Call our office today 
to schedule a consultation or to 
request more information. 
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Connecticut Image Guided 
Surgery, PC 
501 King’s Highway East, Suite 110 
Fairfield, CT 06825 
203-330-0248 





For more information, see page 90 

















































































































































































































Saturday, September 28, 2013 
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* Three floors of tapas dining 
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_ ¥ Wireless silent auction 


*€ Dancing 


EARLY BIRD TICKETS 
ON SALE NOW! © 


www.CTScienceCenter.org/Gala 
860) 520-2154 
Cal 
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this month 


For the Birders 





Bird-watching isnt just a pastime—for 
many birders, it's serious business, with some 
working year-round to locate and identify the 
most unusual and rare birds in their commu- 
nities (it's even become a competitive sport). In 
Connecticut, one of the places to see your fill 
is the Connecticut Audubon Society Coastal 
Center at Milford Point. This paradise is lo- 
cated on 8.4 acres of protected barrier beach 
on Long Island Sound at the mouth of the 
Housatonic River and adjacent to the 840- 
acre Charles Wheeler Salt Marsh and Wildlife 
Management Area. 

More than 315 different species of shore- 
birds and waterfowl have been spotted here, 
making it one of the best birding havens on the 
East Coast. The center, which opened in 1995, 
keeps data on birds through a volunteer-run 
bird-banding station. Exhibits give a further 
glimpse into the variety of wildlife that live on 
the beaches and in the brackish estuary, and a 
70-foot-high observation deck offers a bird'’s- 
eye view of the salt marsh. To truly experience 
the vast expanses and wildlife here, take one of 
the center's guided family canoe trips (my hus- 
band and I do every summer). As you paddle 
through a maze of inlets and channels, you feel 
and hear the pulse of feathered life surround- 
ing you, and see it, too: egrets, mute swans, 
herons, red-winged blackbirds, cormorants, 
terns and seagulls, along with more common- 
place birds. It may be the most relaxing yet ex- 
citing two-and-a-half hours you'll ever spend 
together. Reservations are required. 

The Connecticut Ornithological Asso- 
ciation’s Shorebird Workshop (203/389-6508, 
ctbirding.org) takes place at the center on 
Aug. 18, just before the birds take wing for 
fall migration. 

(203/878-7440, ctaudubon.org). | c.PR. | 
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WALK IN A MERE 


MORTAL. 


WALK OUT A 


HERO. 


OVW MON aanre! 


TI SENTO 


MILANO 


Why just give a gift when you can be a hero? 
That's our specialty. Hatfield Jewelers— 
creating memories that last a lifetime. 

www-hatfieldjewelers.com 


HATFIELD 


JEWELERS 


461 WINSTED ROAD, TORRINGTON CT. 06790 
PHONE: 860.489.4367 


For more information, see page 90 


Your son will 


succeed. 
~ mw 


i Le 
fHlore School 


@ All Boys Boarding School for 
young men who have not 
yet realized their full potential 


@ 100% College Placement 
@ 1:1 Tutorial Program 
@ 5 week Summer Academic Program 


@ Located on scenic Gardner Lake 
in southeastern Connecticut 


860.823.3361 


admissions@stmct.org 
stmct.org 


For more information, see page 90 
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Litchtield Jazz Fest 


Jazz greats and up-and-comers let it rip in Goshen—f it’s jazz 


you're looking for, you’re in the right place. 


The Litchfield Jazz Festival will celebrate its 
18th season at the Goshen Fairgrounds, Aug. 
9-11. After a three-year stint at The Kent School, 
the festival returned to its roots last summer, 
and got its groove back. 

A stellar lineup includes both seasoned and 
emerging artists. Opening the show: Emmet 
Cohen, the 22-year-old pianist and Litchfield 
Jazz Camp alum who recently placed third in 
the Thelonius Monk Piano Competition. After 
that featured headliner Strings Attached—an 
unlikely collaboration between jazz violinist 
Aaron Weinstein and his trio and Broadway 
diva Christine Ebersole—takes over. 

Saturday's highlights are just as hot: Flamen- 
co guitarist Val Ramos and his ensemble will 
perform Rhumba Flamenco, and iconic bassist 
Avery Sharpe brings his Gospel Explosion & 
Sacred Songs featuring Yoron Israel and Onaje 
Allan Gumbs. The explosive Gary Smulyan’s 
Baritone Summit follows, and Jazz master Ed- 
die Palmieri and his Latin Jazz Band end the set. 








Singer June Bisantz 
(right, also a visual artist 
known for her public art 
installations), performs 
a tribute to trumpeter 
and vocalist Chet Baker 
on Sunday. Bisantz just 
may be the breakout 
artist of the festival. Ar- 
tistic director Vita Muir 
discovered her last year. 
“I took myself over to 
Dan Blow’s Music@Japanalia series in Hartford 
to see what all the fuss was about—and fell in 
love with the voice and the program,’ says Muir. 
Bisantz recently released Lets Fall in Love, an 
album inspired by Baker. Litchfield Jazz Camp 
director and saxophonist, Don Braden also 
takes the stage with his quartet, which includes 
pianist Geri Allen, Avery Sharpe and Alvin At- 
kinson. And The Vincent Herring-Eric Alex- 
ander Quintet brings “In the Spirit of Coltrane 








and Cannonball; a tribute to John Coltrane and 
Cannonball Adderley. A Latin dance party clos- 
es the festivities—Papo Vazquez Mighty Pirates 
Troubadours do the honors. Advance tickets $50 
tent, $30 lawn; Friday gala $150 to $500, mullti- 
day passes available. | CPR. | 


LITCHFIELD JAZZ FESTIVAL 
AUG. 9-11 | GOSHEN FAIRGROUNDS 
860/361-6285, litchfieldjazzfest.com 


PASSION 
FOR LUXURY 


Luxury Bath Cabinetry 


Bring dreams to reality and 
visions to life with Omega’. 
Transform your home from 
everyday to dramatic with 
endless opportunities and 
lasting beauty. 


Lifestyle Bathroom Design by 


WHITE'S PLUMBING SUPPLIES, INC. 


582 Boston Post Road 
West Haven, CT 
203-934-9258 © 800-231-6114 


whitesplumbing.com 


Hours: M, Tu, W, F: 8-6, Th: 8-8 ¢ Sat: 8-5 ¢ Sun: Closed 
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HARRISON JUDD, FUTUREHISTORY.COM 


BARTLETT. 


BECAUSE 
FULL, HEALTHY 
TREES MAKE 
FOR FULL, 
HEALTHY 
LIVES: 


The trees and shrubs that shade 
us and grow along with us are 
valuable assets that deserve care 
and protection. For over 100 years, 

_ we've led both the science and 

services that make your landscape 

thrive. No matter the size or scope 

of your tree and shrub care needs, 
our experts provide you with a 
rare mix of local service, global 

resources and innovative practices. 
Trees add so much value to our 

lives. And Bartlett adds even more 

value to your,trees. 


BARTLETT 


[/_TREE EXPERTS 


SCIENTIFIC TREE CARE SINCE 1907 


For the life of your trees. 


PRUNING FERTILIZATION REMOVAL 
PEST & DISEASE MANAGEMENT 


CALL 877 BARTLETT 877.227.8538 
OR VISIT BARTLETT.COM 
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shakespeare 


inthe Park J 


Regional theater companies 
present the Bard in the best 
possible light—under the stars! 


SALUDA CAMP 


Shakespeare in the park is a Connecti- 
cut summer tradition that everyone should 
experience at least once. So get thee to a 
performance of one of the Bard's comedies, 
histories or tragedies. After all, most are free 
(donations are suggested) and picnics are en- 
couraged. Bring your lawn chairs and blan- 
kets. Here are some of the fine offerings: 

Connecticut Free Shakespeare pres- 
ents A Midsummer Night's Dream (Tatiana, 
Queen of Fairies, above) under the stars on 
the storied Shakespeare Festival Theatre's 
grounds in Stratford July 31 through Aug. 4 
at 8 p.m. The production is part of Festival! 
Stratford 2013, which also features jazz on 
the lawn at 6 p.m., an arts marketplace, tours 
of the historic theater and children’s activi- 
ties. Check the website for a complete list of 
activities and schedule. The play moves to 
the McLevy Green in Bridgeport Aug. 5-11. 
(203/393-3213, festivalstratford.org or ctfree- 
shakespeare.org) 

The Hudson Shakespeare Company 
brings its production of All's Well That Ends 
Well to Shakespeare on the Green at the 
Ridgefield Playhouse Aug. 8. The play is pre- 
sented under a tent adjoining the Green Expo, 
which opens at noon; the play starts at 2 p.m. 
Tickets are free but must be reserved ahead. 
(203/438-5795, ridgefieldplayhouse.org) 

The company also presents a fully staged 
production of Macbeth directed by Noelle 
Fair in the Stratford Library Amphitheater on 


ef 
¥ 


» 





Aug. 24 at 2 p.m. If it rains, the production 
moves indoors to the Lovell Room. (stratford. 
lib.ct.us or hudsonshakespeare.homestead.com) 
Shakesperience Productions presents 
Much Ado About Nothing on the Guilford 
Green in the annual “Shakespeare on the 
Shoreline” series Aug. 7-11, then takes the 
show on the road in its “Vintage Shakespeari- 
ence’ vineyards tour to McLaughlin Vine- 
yards in Sandy Hook on Aug. 24. Rain date: 
Aug. 25. (203/754-2531, shakesperience.org) 
Capital Classics Theatre Company in 
Hartford enters its 23rd season with a pro- 
duction of The Winters Tale on the grounds 
of the University of Saint Joseph campus in 
West Hartford through Aug. 11. The play 
is a fantastic fable with kings and queens, 
long-lost children, and miracles that occur 
through the power of love. Tickets are re- 
quired. (860/231-5555, capitalclassics.org) 
And the Elm Shakespeare Company kicks 
off its 18th season with the epic tale of po- 
litical intrigue and assassination, Julius Cae- 
sar, in New Haven’s Edgerton Park (once the 
private estate of 18th-century inventor Eli 
Whitney) Aug. 15 through Sept. 1. (The an- 
nual gala and auction takes place Aug. 29, 5 
to 8 p.m., with a performance following. Call 
for tickets.) Elm Shakespeare founder James 
Andreassi does the honors as Caesar and also 
codirects the production with American the- 
ater icon Alvin Epstein. Donation suggested. 
(203/874-0801, elmshakespeare.org) —_| CPR. | 





DIANE SOBOLEWSKI 


| this month | musicals 


Hello, Dolly! 


Goodspeed Musicals’ season Is lookin’ 
Swell, beginning with a classic revival. 


Cabaret singer Klea Blackburst sings her 
heart out as meddlesome Dolly Levi in Hel- 
Io, Dolly! at the Goodspeed Opera House in 
East Haddam. Blackburst is best known for 
her 2001 tribute to belter Ethel Merman, Ev- 
erything the Traffic Will Allow. The seasoned 
cast also features Ashley Brown (Broadway's 
Mary Poppins and Belle in Beauty and the 
Beast) and Tony Sheldon (Broadway's Pris- 
cilla Queen of the Desert). Daniel Goldstein, 
who directed the recent Broadway revival 
of Godspell, directs the production, which 
features the classic Jerry Herman score with 
book by Michael Stewart (which was based 
on Thornton Wilder’s The Matchmaker). 

The legendary Herman, 81, has main- 
tained a close relationship with Goodspeed 
Musicals. In 2000 his musical Dear World 
played at the Norma Terris Theatre, in 2007 
he received the Goodspeed Award for Out- 
standing Contribution to Musical Theatre, 
and last year his blockbuster Mame was a 
sellout at the Opera House. Demand for 
Hello, Dolly! tickets prompted the addition of 
a dozen performances to the play’s schedule 
before it even opened in June; the show runs 
through Sept. 14. 

Also on tap at Goodspeed Musicals’ Nor- 
ma Terris Theatre in Chester is LMNOP, 
a compelling new musical based on Mark 
Dunn’ novel Ella Minnow Pea. The show in- 
corporates a love story, a clever word game 
and a fable. When letters begin dropping 
from a town monument, government off- 
cials attempt to ban them but a teenage girl 
rallies the community to fight for freedom 
of speech. Paul Loesel wrote the music and 
Scott Burkell the book and lyrics. The play 
runs through Aug. 18. 





HELLO, DOLLY! 


THROUGH SEPT. 14 | GOODSPEED OPERA HOUSE 
860/873-8668, goodspeed.org 





COMING IN OCTOBER - A SPECIAL SECTION IN CONNECTICUT MAGAZINE 


pe 


Way 


BIG SAVINGS: Businesses located in Mystic Country 
participating in these four sections receive a special volume 
discount as shown. 


BIG AUDIENCE: 307,500 readers each issue. 


MYSTIC COUNTRY FOR ALL SEASONS: These 
special sections will provide Mystic Country highlights to 


Connecticut readers as they make their travel plans for spring, 
summer, fall and the holidays. Original themed editorial plus 
calendar highlights will capture readers’ attention all year-round. 


Illuminate the outdoors with the 


The Bowerbird 


Fi Home of Impulsive Necessities = 
Old Lyme Marketplace, Old Lyme,CT 860.434.3562 www.thebowerbird.com 











To reserve space, contact: 
David J. Glaski, 

Advertising Manager 
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209278920219 
advertise@connecticutmag.com 
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Helping — Build Beautiful 
Pl; 





a 
Fine : POST & BEAM shiceane Houses, C j Tu ral C1 rvival 
Garden Sheds & Country Barns, Shipped Nationwide 
326 Gilead St. Hebron, CT 06248 www.countrycarpenters.com 860.228.2276 Indigenous artisans and performers 
advocate for their native communities. 


As part of its 15th anniversary celebration, 
the Mashantucket Pequot Museum & Research 
Center is hosting a Cultural Survival Bazaar. 

The festival supports indigenous artisans 
(Felicia Huarsaya Villasante Aymara of Peru, 
above) and cultures from around the world 
through the sale of traditional handcrafts, 
jewelry, pottery, carpets and clothing. Musical 
and dance performers include Hawaiian band 
Kawika Alfiche, Halau 0 Keikiali’ i, a group that 
presents interpretations of ancient dances and 
chants as well as contemporary Hawaiian mu- 
sic, and Quichua band Yarina, which performs 
pan flute-reggae fusion. A variety of ethnic food 
will also be available. 

The Cultural Survival Bazaar movement be- 
gan in 1982 at Harvard University. Since then, 
the program has spread through New England, 
New York and New Jersey. The goal is to foster 
understanding of indigenous peoples and to 
provide native communities with education, 
opportunities to share their culture and a way to 
earn income. In line with these efforts, business- 


The Connecticut Bride® es and partners of Cultural Survival all adhere to 





COURTESY OF CULTURAL SURVIVAL 


is now on fair-trade principles. This is shopping that truly 
makes a difference. | DAN DENSLOW | 
To find out more, vist , | CULTURAL SURVIVAL BAZAAR 
essexsteamtrain.com/dinner pinterest.com/thectbride 


MASHANTUCKET PEQUOT MUSEUM & RESEARCH 
or call 800-377-3987 CENTER | AUG. 8-10 | bazaar.cs.org 
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Anthony Griego is a retired New Haven 
cop with a serious-looking white mustache 
and a heavy-duty pentagram ring. And hess 
on a mission. 

For years, Griego, of Hamden, has been 
seeking the exoneration of 11 Connecticut 
Colonists executed on charges of witchcraft 
in the mid-1600s. He knows precisely how 
that sounds—it was a long time ago—but 
it galls him that nine women and two men 
in Connecticut were accused, convicted 
and executed—most of them hanged—be- 
cause of superstition, fear and even jealousy. 
Griego believes it’s not too late to right that 
wrong. 

He and others have lobbied state legisla- 
tors and in 2008 came close to getting an 
official acknowledgment that the 11 were 
wrongly accused and put to death, but the 
effort came to naught. He's written letters 
to the editor, contacted the state Board of 
Pardons & Paroles and, after being told the 
state government has no jurisdiction over 
Colonial Connecticut, he even wrote to the 
Queen of England. Eight months later, he 
received a thoughtful, if disappointing, re- 
ply from a Mark Woodham of the Foreign 
& Commonwealth Office in London. Not- 
ing that the granting of a “posthumous Free 
Pardon” was “extremely rare,’ Woodham 
wrote that he assumed the granting of such 
a pardon should fall to Connecticut's current 
governor. (To date, Gov. Dannel Malloy has 


One Man's Crusade 


Anthony Griego at Grove Street 
Cemetery in New Haven. 


shown no interest in issuing one.) 

Anyone else would have abandoned the 
quest by now. Not Griego. Those indicted 
souls were deprived of their lives for a crime 
not even on the books anymore, and he can't 
let that rest any more than he could let a bad 
guy go free during his 30-plus years on the 
force. Like any good cop, he will follow this 
case to the end—and he hopes it’s not a bit- 
ter one. 


Griego first got interested in the issue in 
2003 after hearing State Historian Walter W. 
Woodward speak about the witchcraft trials. 
“We asked if anyone had ever sought exonera- 
tion, Griego says. “And he said, “That would be 
a good idea. So this is kind of his fault: 

But now Griego finds himself in genial 
disagreement with Woodward, whos since 
suggested that it’s unwise to judge past ep- 
ochs by today’s standards. “It’s hard to live in 
one time period, which has its own cultural 
mores, its own sense of right and wrong, and 
make effective judgments about another time 
period, says Woodward. “Once you start 
crossing the border, you forget that the past is 
a foreign country. It’s a slippery slope.’ 

Puritans are generally portrayed in black 
and white, as austere, mean and intolerant, 
he says, citing H.L. Mencken's definition of 
Puritanism as “the haunting fear that some- 
one, somewhere, may be happy.’ The real 
picture, of course, is more complex, and so 
are the witch trials. 


BY SUSAN CAMPBELL 
LONG BEFORE SALEM, 11 “WITCHES” WERE EXECUTED HERE. ANTHONY GRIEGO WANTS TO RIGHT THAT WRONG. 


Salem, Mass., pretty much has the market 
on tourism cornered. Most people don't real- 
ize that Connecticut’s witch scare happened 
well before Salem's and lasted much longer. 
In fact, whats thought to be the first ex- 
ecution for witchcraft in the New World oc- 
curred in Hartford in 1647—45 years before 
the ones in Salem—when a woman named 
Alice (or Alse) was hanged, probably on May 
26 of that year. And Connecticut's persecu- 
tion of witches continued, despite the efforts 
of one Colonial governor to stem the tide, 
into the 1660s. Salem's, in 1692-93, lasted 
little more than a year. 

A formal complaint would be launched, 
the accused searched for a “witches’ teat,’ a 
bodily mark from which it was believed de- 
mons could feed. If such a mark was found, 
the poor unfortunate was put on trial. For 
years, an accusation could come from just 
one person, and sometimes, it was nothing 
more than a neighbor's attempt at a land 
grab, though the trials themselves were in- 
fused with Biblical references. (Court tran- 
scripts often began with an accusation that 
the accused did not have “the fear of God 
before thine eyes.”) 

Some 40 other Connecticut residents were 
put on trial and acquitted. And that, says 
Woodward, is something for which the state 
should get some credit: The rule of law—al- 
beit Colonial law, which allowed for the phys- 


| CONTINUED ON PAGE 89 | 
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ARNOLD GOLD 


Dental Associates 
of Connecticut 


Where our family cares for yours 


ental Care 
for the entire Family 


Family dental needs come in all shapes and sizes. It’s nice to 
know that there is one dental care provider that can expertly 
handle it all — in one convenient location. Dental Associates 
of Connecticut offers comprehensive dental care from general 
dental services to specialized orthodontic and cosmetic 
procedures in a friendly and convenient environment. 


CADENT 


$é invisalign iTero. & 


The Clear Alternative to Braces _ . 
Digital Impressions 


Pediatric & General Dentistry ¢ Orthodontics ¢ Implants ¢ Periodontic & Oral Surgery « Cosmetic Dentistry 


Offices are open Monday-Thursday, 8am-8pm and Friday-Saturday from 8am-5pm. 
Emergency services can be arranged 24/7. 
Newtown (203) 426-5891 


Danbury (203) 748-5717 
Shelton (203) 380-0660 


| www.dentalassociates.us 
New Milford (860) 355-4137 





For more information, see page 90 
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Instant shade 


Enjoy the outdoors! at the fouch of a button! 


Awning Bonus 


Don’t let the sun chase you off your deck or patio. 

Motorized retractable fabric awnings, canopies and pergola SAVE up to $300 

canopies create a shady retreat you can enjoy all Summer long! == cid aime ee - 
The CALL THE AWNING EXPERTS TODAY (203) 323-1804 YW 


Wi n dow 42 Magee Ave * Stamford CT www.aristocralawnings.com Aristocrat’—— 
AWNINGS 


P eco p : e www.thewindowpeople.net  — Eagew "Not valid on price sales or combined with ether offers = SL RD ES «CANOPIES 








Political corruption has long been 
a thorn in Connecticut's side, from ‘ 
shady backroom deals to outright ¥ 
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While only former Donovan campaign finance director Robert 
Braddock (left) was convicted on political corruption charges, 
Majority Leader Joe Aresimowicz (above right) and Republican 
Minority Leader Larry Cafero (below right) were implicated in 
the scheme to kill legislation in exchange for illegal campaign 
contributions. 





Much more was on trial in 
New Haven’s federal courthouse 
in May than Robert Braddock. 


The 34-year-old political cam- 
paign journeyman from North 
Carolina came to Connecticut to 
work as finance director for for- 
mer Speaker of the House Chris 
Donovan's failed 2012 bid for U.S. 
Congress in the 5th District. He 
was caught in an FBI sting in which 
Donovan staffers agreed to swap 
the killing of legislation in the Gen- 
eral Assembly for illegal campaign 
contributions, and ultimately was 
charged and convicted. 

This raised red flags regarding Chris 
Donovan himelf, but the trial raised ques- 
tions about the conduct of two other House 
leaders—now- Majority Leader Joe Aresimo- 
wicz and Republican Minority Leader Larry 
| 28 AUGUST 2013 connecticutmag.com | 


Cafero—and exposed a culture in Hartford 
where ethical safeguards are routinely side- 
stepped and a system that is ill-equipped to 
guard against corruption. The FBI presented 
text messages from Aresimowciz, or “Joe A- 
to-Z” as he’s known at the Capitol, promising 
longtime union activist Ray Soucy that hed 
“fix” the legislation as soon as he got the okay 
from Donovan. The Braddock trial featured a 
tape of Soucy trying to stuff cash into Cafero’s 
legislative office refrigerator and being told 
instead that Cafero would have a staff mem- 
ber “clock out and walk down the street” so 
they could do it legally. 

Donovan tried to paint Braddock as a 
rogue interloper who in no way reflected how 
his campaign, the speaker's office or the Con- 
necticut House of Representatives was run. 
But then Donovan's campaign manager and 
longtime legislative right-hand man, Joshua 


Nassi, was charged. Nassi, who had stepped 
away from his job in the speaker's office to 
run Donovans congressional campaign, was 
accused of promising to kill legislation that 
would have taxed the “roll your own” to- 
bacco industry in exchange for thousands of 
dollars in campaign contributions he knew 
were being made illegally in the names of 
“straw” donors to skirt contribution limits 
and public notice requirements. The FBI had 
evidence that Nassi was communicating with 
Laura Jordan, who remained on Donovan's 
legislative staff, about killing the legislation. 

It got worse for Donovan during Brad- 
dock’s trial. A video was played of Donovan 
telling the “roll your own” industry go-be- 
tween Soucy, “I took care of you, didn't I?” 

And it got worse for Connecticut's politi- 
cal establishment writ large. In a state that has 
prided itself on the public financing and other 
campaign reforms enacted in the wake of the 
corruption scandal that sent former Gov. John 
Rowland to prison 10 years ago, it was another 
reminder that perhaps we arent so far removed, 
or protected, from the “Corrupticut” days. 

While the Braddock trial was playing out, 
Democrats in the General Assembly were roll- 
ing back some of those very Rowland-era cam- 
paign finance reforms to gird themselves against 
an expected gubernatorial and legislative cam- 
paign onslaught from shadowy and mostly un- 
regulated “Super PACs” in 2014. It all raises a 
troubling question: Is the Capitol for sale? 

The Braddock case showed there are buy- 
ers and sellers, as well as those willing to 
avert their eyes during the transaction. “The 
evidence disclosed during this trial revealed 
a disturbing scheme operated by individu- 
als who believed that our federal campaign 
finance laws are meaningless, and that the 
legislative process can be easily corrupted 
with campaign contributions,’ acting U.S. At- 
torney Deirdre M. Daly said after Braddock 
was found guilty. 

So why has there been virtually no momen- 
tum among lawmakers to enact the kinds of 
reforms proposed after the Rowland scandal? 
Whether sincere or suffering a severe case of 
denial, leaders still argue that the process can't 
“be easily corrupted,’ in the words of Daly. The 
man who took over for Donovan, Speaker of 
the House Brendan Sharkey, actually asserts 
that the system worked because Soucy failed in 
his attempt to buy legislative action. 

What about the rest of the time—all of 
those theoretical occasions when the FBI is 
not secretly recording lawmakers’ conversa- 
tions? Well, Sharkey and his colleagues say 
that Connecticut voters should trust that 
most legislators have good motives. Cafero 
says he doesn't believe huge reforms are 
needed in the legislature. “They are a pretty 
honest people,’ he says. His comments are 
echoed by Aresimowicz, who says the Brad- 
dock case “should not be what the [legisla- 
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ture] is judged by ... this is the exception.” 

When the Donovan scandal first broke, 
Linda Schofield, a retiring Democratic state 
representative from Simsbury who was back- 
ing one of Donovans opponents in the 5th 
District Congress race, described an environ- 
ment in the House in which the speaker and 
staff members had near-absolute control over 
which pieces of legislation would get votes or 
not, regardless of how much support they had 
among rank-and-file members. This opened 
the door to the kind of manipulation that 
Donovans office was accused of in the Brad- 
dock trial. Schofield said it effectively pre- 
vented legislators from ever criticizing or chal- 
lenging the speaker. If they did, she said, no 
piece of legislation or funding project for their 
district would ever see the light of day again. 

This year's legislative session, with Sharkey 
holding the gavel in the House, was marked 
by major pieces of legislation—the introduc- 
tion of keno gambling in the state, for example, 
and exempting murder scene photos from the 
state's Freedom of Information Act—that were 
crafted in secret and called for a vote without 
the customary public hearing and legislative 
committee-review process. After the session, 
the Hartford Courant also detailed a series 
of budget “rats” that were slipped into bigger 
pieces of legislation at the last moment, deliv- 
ering thousands in pork barrel projects to the 
home districts of legislators across the state. 

Sharkey hems and haws when asked if the 
power of the speaker and other top legisla- 
tive leaders should be scaled back. To say 
yes gives a nod to the perspective that there 
is widespread corruption and bad intent 
among legislators in Hartford, but to say no 
is to suggest that there's absolutely nothing 
wrong with the system, he says. 

“Keep in mind that the person who made 
that assumption is a scumbag,’ Sharkey says, 
pointedly referring to union activist-turned- 
FBI-informant Soucy, though never mention- 
ing him by name. “And everybody knows him 
as a scumbag, and as came out in the trial, he 
believed that he could influence legislators 
and he believed that he could influence leg- 
islation in Hartford, but no one [was bought]. 
... If were going to adjust our government's 
system around those kinds of behaviors, I 
think were in deeper trouble than I think 
even the public acknowledges. I don't think 
that we should necessarily be modifying the 
roles of our leaders based on the perception 
of one particularly notorious individual with 
a warped perception of his own importance.” 

Sharkey says it's hard for the public to dis- 
tinguish between what Soucy said could be 
done and the reality. Just because Soucy touted 
that he had influence and could buy politicians 
doesn't mean that's necessarily the case, he says. 

Critics who have a problem with the lack 
of response to the Donovan scandal are fur- 
ther incensed by the General Assembly's 


move to weaken campaign finance laws. Ona 
straight party-line vote— Democrats in favor, 
Republicans opposed—legislators increased 
the amount of money that can be donated 
to state and local political party committees 
from $5,000 to $10,000 and $1,000 to $2,000, 
respectively. They also removed restrictions 
on state political parties, allowing them to 
spend unlimited money on behalf of indi- 
vidual candidates operating under the state's 
publicly financed “clean elections” program 
and allowing that money to be spent on at- 
tack ads against their opponents. 

This is necessary, Democrats argued, because 
of the “Super PAC” system they are working 
against in the wake of the U.S. Supreme Court's 
Citizens United decision. It allowed outside 
groups facing little regulation to accept unlim- 
ited donations and spend unlimited amounts of 
money on behalf of or against candidates. It is 
thought that at least two Democratic candidates 
in the last election cycle—one in the general 
election in 2012 and one in a special election 
primary—lost after an influx of last-minute Su- 
per PAC spending against them. Gov. Dannel 
Malloy said that the changes to Connecticut's 
Rowland-era campaign finance reforms will 
help equip publicly financed candidates to fight 
back against Super PACs in 2014. 

This rollback of legislation has more to do 
with politicians worried about their own seats 
than the actual Citizens United case, accord- 
ing to Gary Rose, a professor and chairman of 
the Department of Government and Politics 
at Sacred Heart University. “Anytime there's 
reform, or so-called reform, if you want to 
call it that, at the bottom line it’s really more 
political and partisan than some grandiose 
legal matter, and I think that’s really what's 
at work here. It really is amusing,’ Rose says. 
“I think there's more self-interest involved in 
what were seeing in terms of these loopholes 
now being allowed by the Democrats.” 

“Let me be very clear about why I’m signing 
this bill into law,’ Malloy said in a June state- 
ment defending the changes. “The Supreme 
Courts decision in the Citizens United case was 
a tragic decision. The Citizens United decision 
reversed years of campaign finance reforms 
and allowed unlimited private money into 
politics, empowering the wealthy few at the ex- 
pense of our democracy. Faced with that tragic 
decision, which is now the law of the land, 
we can at least shine a light on the sources of 
private money in politics. The bill ’'m signing 
today requires a level of disclosure that few if 
any other states require. No bill is perfect. But 
this bill makes Connecticut a national leader in 
requiring disclosure and transparency.’ 

But how sacred or effective were Connect- 
icut’s campaign finance laws to begin with? 
The system is a maze. What's illegal in one 
spot can be legal just 10 feet away. But unlike 
most mazes, the rules for campaign finance 
have convenient sidesteps at every turn. 


You've hit a dead end for donating to your 
candidate? No worries. Politicians have ways 
of setting you down a different path. For ev- 
ery rule that has yet to be repealed, there's a 
loophole waiting to be exploited. Before there 
were Super PACs, there was “bundling.” 

It extends beyond the campaign cycle. The 
trash-to-energy plant operator, Connecticut 
Resources Recovery Association, isn't allowed 
to have paid lobbyists working the halls of 
the Capitol, so Tom Ritter (another former 
Speaker of the House) “volunteers” as a lobby- 
ist for the agency. At the same time, he's paid 
$7,000 a month by CRRA for “other work,” 
while his law firm, Brown Rudnick, where 
Cafero works his day job as a partner, took in 
$2.8 million from CRRA from 2007 to 2012. 

And campaigns are rarely ever wholly sepa- 
rate from elected office. Theres an incestu- 
ous nature of campaign staffers rotating from 
campaign to elected office staff and back again. 
Most in Hartford haven't gotten there without 
working on a campaign, and campaigning for 
incumbents helps them keep their own jobs. A 
legislative staffer can wear the hat of taxpayer- 
employed legislative aide in the office, then 
clock out and take a few steps away from the 
Capitol to put his or her campaign aide hat on, 
ready and willing to take your contribution. 

A lawmaker can say he or she doesnt 
take bribes because those are illegal—but 
will meet with an interested party in their 
office, have an aide do the hat-switch down 
the road and take a donation moments later 
from that same person. Unless they specifi- 
cally say otherwise, it's not a bribe. And while 
legislators arent permitted to take contribu- 
tions for state campaigns over $100 from lob- 
byists, or when the General Assembly is in 
session, if that legislator’s seeking federal of- 
fice, those rules go away. This is why lobbyists 
with interests in the State Capitol—from the 
“roll your own” tobacco industry to business 
groups lobbying for the legalization of mixed 
martial arts events to those against a ban on 
teenagers use of indoor tanning beds—were 
allowed to give money to Donovans cam- 
paign for U.S. Congress. 

If discussion of corruption and reform has 
been muted in the wake of the Braddock trial, 
Democrats could face a minefield on the is- 
sue as the 2014 election approaches. Former 
Ambassador to Ireland Tom Foley, who lost 
narrowly to Malloy in 2012 and is the front- 
runner for the Republican nomination to face 
him in a rematch, proposed sweeping ethics 
reforms earlier this year that were rejected 
out of hand by legislators. He will likely pick 
back up on the issue of corruption and criti- 
cize Malloy’s inaction as de facto leader of the 
Connecticut Democratic Party. It’s a good bet 
that Malloy will use the loosened campaign 
finance rules he pushed for to pay for ads an- 
swering those criticisms. a 
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A Guide to Skirting 


YOU ARE PROHIBITED 
BNO) MIUAUCINIE 





Connecticut’s INDO N TION) 


° BLUM lameelanlerel(elamilarelaresy 

Cam Cl rN) Laws “no” doesn’t always mean “no.” 
C/\Vem (ole esl) o>) a NO 

The maze of Connecticut campaign finance law is filled 

with go-arounds and loopholes, and the rules are al- NO 


ways being manipulated in new ways. Use this flowchart 
as a guide to buying influence and avoiding jail time. 





Are you a lobbyist, No Do you hold a contract 
married to a lobbyist, with a state department 
or the child of one? or hope to? 


YES 


Do they/you earn more 
than $2,000 doing so? 


YES 


Are you the lobbyist? 


YES 


Is the candidate 
participating in 
the Citizens’ Election 
Program? 
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In 2007, 
lobbyist and state 
contractor donations 
were banned with 
new laws. 


v 
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In the 2010 session, 
complete solicitation 
bans were removed 

for lobbyists, allowing 

them to now make 
donations during 
special sessions. 






Are you an 
elected 
official? 

% _AYES NO 
Is ita special session of the 
YES General Assembly? NO 


NO 





The SEEC has limits on 
campaign contributions for each 
office. Do you exceed them? 


YES 


















NO NO 
The 2013 General ee? 
oie . GO AHEAD! 
campaign contribution 
limits f didat 
Citizens’ Election 
Program. 
Have an aide HAs eae 
ee clock out and Is the candidate participating in 
YES ees 5 take a walk the Citizens’ Election Program? 
elected official’ Sisee 
*e, Also created 
**/ in 2007, the Citizens’ 
Election Program only 
YES NO allows candidates to 
collect certain amounts 
to qualify for the 
programs 
: : d grant. 
Are you at their office? a 
NO YES : 
NO 


Why do you want to donate? 


TRY AGAIN 


YES NO 


l like them/ 
don’t like the 
other guy. 


| want them to pass/kill/do 
something for me. 


COR TOR ANE 


Or, don’t say it like that. 


Don't try to slip cash into their 
YES ate lave Mm (elm iat=llmica\=74>16 Maliial=)e 


Are you trying 
to bribe them? 
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1. Limit the power of 
legislative leaders. 


Connecticut's speaker of the House and 
president of the Senate have close to ab- 
solute power in deciding what pieces of 
legislation make it to the floor for a vote 
in the General Assembly. For a variety 
of reasons, they can and do kill bills that 
would pass, sometimes by wide margins, 
if a vote was actually allowed. Comptrol- 
ler Kevin Lembos bill to bring more trans- 
parency to state tax breaks (see No. 4) 
died in the Senate this year because it was 
never called for a vote despite widespread 
support. Last year, former Speaker of the 
House Chris Donovan blocked a biparti- 
san jobs bill from making it to the floor 
in retaliation for the Senate's opposition to 
a minimum wage bill he was champion- 
ing. When “roll-your-own” tobacco shop 
owners funneled illegal campaign cash 
into Donovans bid for U.S. Congress, they 
did so based on assurances from his staff 
that the speaker's office could block legis- 
lation that would have increased taxes on 
their product. 
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2.Set firm rules and require 


a super-majority to break 
them. 


Prohibit the passage of any piece of 
legislation without a well-publicized 
public hearing and committee review 
process, unless there’s a super-majority 
vote to suspend those rules. In Con- 
necticut, where Democrats hold the 
majority, a super-majority would en- 
sure the minority party has at least 
some say if items dont go through the 
normal channels first. 


. Require transparency of 


private interests that 
receive taxpayer dollars. 


Pass legislation that would require a 
strict set of reporting requirements be 
attached to any government grant, tax 
break or other public benefit for private 
business. If businesses are unwilling to 
open their books, they shouldn't be al- 
lowed to receive tax dollars. 


7 Ways to 
Reform the 
System 


POLITICIAN, HEAL THYSELF! WITHOUT 
STRUCTURAL CHANGES IN HOW STATE 
GOVERNMENT WORKS, CONNECTICUT 
IS GUARANTEED TO SEE MORE JOHN 
ROWLANDS. IF LEGISLATORS ARE SERI- 
OQUS ABOUT REFORM, HERE ARE 

A FEW PLACES THEY COULD START. 





BY JENNIFER SWIFT 


4.Pass the tax break 


transparency bill. 


Comptroller Kevin Lembo proposed leg- 
islation this year that would have created 
a publicly searchable online database list- 
ing all Connecticut businesses taking ad- 
vantage of tax breaks or government aid 
programs, and how much theyre receiv- 
ing or saving. It passed the House unani- 
mously, but died when the Senate failed 
to take it up by the end of the session. 


.Don‘t gut campaign finance 


reform. 


The state strengthened campaign fi- 
nance laws in 2007 in the wake of the 
Gov. John Rowland corruption scandal. 
It banned lobbyists and state contractors 
from donating to campaigns, and estab- 
lished public financing of candidates 
who agree to limit the money they raise 
from business and special interests. This 
year, Democrats in the General Assem- 
bly, led by a governor concerned about 
his 2014 re-election bid, rolled back a 


ISTOCKPHOTO/THINKSTOCK 


number of those provisions, saying 
that candidates receiving public fi- 
nancing needed access to money for 
negative campaign ads to combat the 
new influence of Super PACs in the 
process. 


Strengthen Connecticut's 
attorney system. 


Local state’s attorneys dont have the 
resources for anti-corruption investi- 
gations, and dont have the legal power 
to ask a judge for wiretaps. There are 
no independently elected state-level or 
local prosecutors in the way that other 
states have district attorneys elected by 
voters. Recent corruption investiga- 
tions in Connecticut have been driven 
by the FBI or other federal agencies, 
but there is a limit to the resources or 
interest we can expect them to devote 
to local and state corruption. 


Close loopholes 


Crack down on those who skirt lob- 


bying restrictions by “volunteering” as 
a lobbyist while being paid for some- 
thing else, as well as on legislative staff- 
ers who wear two hats, campaign and 
legislative. Prohibit lobbyists and busi- 
ness interests from donating to legis- 
lators during the session regardless of 
the campaign. We saw a clear example 
of this last year when then Speaker of 
the House Chris Donovan could col- 
lect money from lobbyists while he 
was in office—that’s because the dona- 
tions were given to his U.S. Congress 


campaign. = 





Fixing Corrupticut 


Connecticut Magazine asked 10 people from all political stripes what 
they’d recommend to reduce corruption tn the state. 

A common thread in most responses was faith in the state’s public cam- 
paign funding law’s ability to stem wrongdoing. But tempering that faith 
was concern that the system Is being undermined by the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s 2010 Citizens United decision, which allowed unlimited spending 
ohvarexe) q 90) ¢- 180) ahsur-] ale me )aal>)6se 

Here are highlights of their responses: 


"A Te] <=} 

Rell—a Republican who served as governor from 2004 to 2011—-says the 
best way to combat corruption is to preserve the public campaign-finance sys- 
tem, donation restrictions and other reforms that she signed into law. She sup- 
ported the changes after her predecessor John G. Rowland and others went to 
prison in a corruption scandal. 

In her view, the General Assembly and Gov. Dannel P. Malloy weakened some 
of those reforms. 

“It’s not so much what we should be doing, it’s what we shouldn't be doing 
and that’s going back to the old ways of campaign finance,” Rell says. “We did 
it (reform) and very slowly we see it start to erode. | think that’s a big mistake.” 





g ,@ | Atl 

Malloy, a Democrat, says the best defense against corruption is the state’s 
public campaign financing law and vigilance by candidates and prosecutors. 

“| think every candidate who can participate in the system should,” says Mal- 
loy, who used the new system in 2010. “Quite frankly, anyone who Is not willing to 
participate Is really just attacking the system.” 

In response to Rell’s criticism, Malloy says that campaign finance laws had 
to change because of the explosion in outside spending caused by the Citizens 
United decision. 

He says, “To pretend that the system is—as assaulted by Citizens United—as 
strong as it needs to be is to put your head in the sand.” 


10) 0) |{exe] Ti el=\davejirelgce|me Naat 

Foley, who is seeking a rematch with Gov. Malloy next year, would ban anyone 
earning $1,000 or more from a lobbyist, public employee union or state con- 
tractor from the legislature and executive positions in state government. Those 
groups have a direct stake in public policy, creating conflicts of interest, he says. 

“| consider that a form of corruption,” Foley says. “It’s not currently illegal, 
but it should be.” 

A longtime GOP fundraiser, Foley sees no need to curb money in politics or 
donations from individuals. 

“I’ve never heard anyone say, ‘I'll give to the candidate if the candidate would 
agree to do this or that,’” he says. “Most do it because they believe in a person 
or an Issue or a cause. They're doing it for the right reasons.” 





( ( | ( Wied el le ul 
Krayeske, a political activist, journalist, lawyer and 2010 Green party congres- 
Sional candidate, says reducing money in politics is key to fighting corruption. He 
would expand public financing to the federal level, lower state donation limits and 
require increased transparency and disclosure. 

In addition to the Citizens United decision, Krayeske, an unaffiliated voter, sees 
the U.S. Supreme Court’s 1976 Buckley v. Valeo decision as a major problem because 
it established money as speech. 

“Buckley v. Valeo is the original sin of money in politics,” he says. “Money is not 
speech. When | open my mouth, quarters don’t fall off my tongue.” 

Krayeske favors a constitutional amendment overturning both the Citizens 


United and Buckley v. Valeo decisions. 





| CONTINUED ON PAGE 45 | 
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RELL: FEMA NEWS PHOTO; FOLEY: BRAD HORRIGAN/NEW HAVEN REGISTER 
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While the majority of Connecticut's barns are red and for the most part rather plain, this one (probably the envy of the neighbors) served 
as an ornately decorated carriage house back in the day. [t is from the book Barns of Connecticut, which will be published by Wesleyan 
University Press in the fall. 
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Bill Hill Road cuts a scenic swath 
through the countryside in’ Lyme, 
through tall trees sheltering buttoned- 
up farmhouses, until it opens up to re- 
veal wide, canvas-worthy pastures dotted 
with cows, and miles of low stone walls. 

The barns at Ashlawn Farm, on the left 
if you re driving north, serve as a remind- 
er that people worked this tranquil land 
for centuries .. . long before the shore- 
line became chi chi, shoppers swarmed 
the nearby outlets and casino traffic con- 
sistently clogged I-95. 

Architectural historian Todd Levine is 
r : SE RE % @§=. sitting in his red Jeep in front of a tiny 

pial Ni \ Sweex, café at Ashlawn, in what used to be the 

ry | . woe 4 milk house attached to the main barn, 

SI back when the place was a working dairy 

farm. An unrelenting summer rain pelts 

his windshield while he sips hot coffee 

from the café, and waxes poetic on the 
appeal of barns. 

“People love barns, and sometimes they 
don’t even know why,” he says, bringing 
the cup to his lips, his eyes fixed on the 
red buildings with white trim in front of 
him. He smiles. “It’s a romantic notion, 
I think, something that reminds us of a 
much simpler time.” 

It’s that attraction, that along with “the 
purity of the buildings,” Levine says, that 
put Ashlawn, along with dozens of barns 
statewide, on the map: the Connecticut 
Barns ‘Trail map, to be precise. 
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(clockwise from left) The classic English barn features a 
transom window over its double doors, and a single window 
placed high on the gable end; free-stall dairy barns are 

long, with shallow pitched roofs; a weather-beaten but still 
picturesque barn in Guilford; the barns at Ashlawn Farm 
mn Lyme. 


Levine, with Helen Higgins, executive director of the Connecticut 
Trust for Historic Preservation, was instrumental in developing what 
he believes is the nations first barn trail. It came to fruition as part 
of the “Historic Barns of Connecticut” project, a statewide survey. 
Barns large and small were documented by hundreds of community 
volunteers who traversed the state, clipboards and cameras in tow. 
The project was funded by the State Historic Preservation Office, the 
Connecticut Office of Tourism and private donations. (See “Mapping 
the Trail,” page 38). “It’s a good thing people love barns,’ says Levine. 
“I can't imagine we would have had such an enthusiastic response if 
we wanted to count, say, industrial buildings.” 

Our enchantment with barns is deep-seated; even those in disre- 
pair (or perhaps especially when they have seen better days) remind 
us of the vital role they played in our state's history and agrarian cul- 
ture. They epitomize the architectural tenet of form following func- 
tion. They were meaningful buildings, says Levine. “People gathered 
in them to celebrate, couples were married in them, and they were by 
far the most important tool on the farm” 

As the rest of the world changed, the barn remained a constant. 

The painter Eric Sloane, a prolific master of landscape realism, fell 
in love with Connecticut’s barns in the mid-’50s (he lived in War- 
ren until his death in 1985). He captured their permanence in his 
art and in his folksy, illustrated history, Eric Sloanes An Age of Barns. 
He wrote: “I once bought an abandoned farm with the intention of 
remodeling the barn and reviving the farmyard. Although the house 
had been built in pioneer days, there was a sense of its having been 
lived in during a more recent yesterday, for at least a dozen families 
had left their marks. The barn, on the other hand, gave the feeling of 
never having been changed since the time it was raised” 

Markham Starr, a photographer who lives in North Stonington, 
spent the better part of a year crisscrossing the state, shooting barns 
he found particularly appealing. His book, Barns of Connecticut, fea- 
turing more than 100 color photographs, will be published by Wes- 
leyan University Press in the fall. 

Starr found most of his subjects through the historic barns site, he 
says, but spent a lot of time driving down country roads discovering 


even more.’ As an artist he appreciates the barn’s plainness and lack 
of adornment. “They're very simple looking structures, but they’re 
perfect to a T) he says. “They’re both utilitarian and elegant—and 
they've been that way for hundreds of years.’ 


Back to the future 


Levine estimates there are easily 10,000 barns in Connecticut. The 
website connecticutbarns.org includes more than 8,500 in its data- 
base, with photos of most of them. 

The enhanced public awareness engendered by the site and trail 
is a boon to historic preservation, but the bottom line is that it takes 
money—and often, legislation—to save old buildings and to effect 
their adaptive reuse. 

Since 2008, the Connecticut Trust for Historic Preservation has 
awarded $400,000 in grants to 100 barn owners throughout the state. 
The grants, ranging from $1,500 to $8,000, are designated for con- 
dition assessments; reuse feasibility research; and construction and 
repair. Levine says the grants have leveraged some $6 million in eco- 
nomic growth, as most barn owners spend about $4 for $1 given to 
them. 

Last year, the trust backed a bill that would offer additional tax 
relief to homeowners who took steps to preserve the barns on their 
property. The bill didn’t pass, but Levine says he’s hopeful it will be 
reintroduced next year. 

Ed Cady of Roxbury has been saving barns in unique fashion for 
more than half a century. A carpenter and contractor, he established 
East Coast Barn Builders in 1960 to preserve English- and Dutch- 
style barns by moving and transforming them into custom homes. It 
seems there’s a serious market for upscale barn-style homes—Cady 
(and his two sons) are now the largest movers of antique post-and- 
beam frames in the country—but they dont come cheap. Cady barns 
are priced well upward of $1 million. 

When aging barns are fortunate enough to be restored, they most 
often find new life as residences, says Levine. Other common uses in- 
clude art studios, museums, office space, pool houses, even theaters— 
and in the case of dairy barns, ice cream shops, of course. 


(PREVIOUS PAGE; OPPOSITE, TOP AND CENTER RIGHT): IMAGES FROM THE BOOK BARNS OF CONNECTICUT, © 2013, BY MARKHAM STARR. REPRINTED BY PERMISSION OF WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


(OPPOSITE, CENTER LEFT AND BOTTOM): CONNECTICUT TRUST FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION 
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Mapping the Trail 


The Connecticut Barns Trail map features both primary and secondary stops along 
seven routes, based on the state's tourism regions. A primary site is one that is open to 
the public; visitors are invited to set and stay awhile in these barns as many of them 
have been repurposed into commercial ventures, including farm markets, shops and 
museums. Secondary sites are private barns listed for historic and photo-op purposes 
only; sightseers are advised not to trespass or otherwise disturb their owners. Follow- 
ing are highlights of the seven routes: 


+ The Northwest Hills: This is a long, scenic loop that starts and ends at the Bel- 
lamy-Ferriday House in Bethlehem, wending its way past the Bunnell Farm in 
Litchfield, the Wildlife Foundation in Goshen, Old Farm Nursery in Salisbury 
and finally, the Hunt Hill Farm and Sullivan Farm in New Milford. 


+x Fairfield County and the Western Shore: This route zigs and zags from its 
start at the Museum of Westport History past barns in Weston and Wilton, 
over to the Keeler Tavern Museum and Garden House in Ridgefield, down 
through Easton's Sherwood Farm and up to the Jones Family Farm and Win- 
ery in Shelton. 


+x New Haven and the Shoreline: Beginning at the Brewster Estate in New Ha- 
ven, this trail takes you over to Rose Orchards in North Branford, down to 
Madison and over to Guilford, whose sites include Dudley Farm, Lakeside 
Feed and Llamas and Bishop's Orchards. 


+ The Connecticut River Valley South: This route starts in Wethersfield at the 
Webb-Deane-Stevens Museum, then heads south along the river through 
Glastonbury to several historic houses in Old Lyme and up to the Deep River 
Historical Society. 


> The Connecticut River Valley North: This long, jagged trail starts in East Hart- 
ford at the Burnham Blacksmith Shop, heads upriver to a rare brick barn in 
Windsor Locks, over to the Luddy/Taylor Connecticut Valley Tobacco Muse- 
um in Windsor, down to The Garlic Farm in West Granby Garlic, along several 
homesteads in Simsbury and finally, to Hill-Stead Museum in Farmington. 


+x Thames River Valley and New London County: Starting in Stonington at the 
Denison Homestead Farm Market, this route heads to a cider mill in Groton, 
turns north to a farm tool museum in Ledyard, the Heritage Trail Vineyards 
in Lisbon, then due west to the Zagray Farm Museum in Colchester and up to 
Lebanon's Wadsworth Stable. 


+ The Quiet Corner, Northeast Connecticut: This lovely route enjoys a fairly di- 
rect northeast route, from the Nathan Hale Homestead in Coventry, to the 
UConn barns and Dairy Bar in Storrs, up through Buell’s Orchard in Eastford, 
and finally to Roseland Cottage in Woodstock. 


Todd Levine was vetting the Connecticut River Valley South route when he dis- 
covered Lyme’ Ashlawn Farm, now home to a coffee-roasting facility—and its Lilli- 
putian café. While it isn't on the printed map, Ashlawn did make the iPhone app, and 
that's a good thing, because not only are the barns a delight, but the coffee is delicious. 
“That's the beauty, the adventure of this trail,” he says. “We wanted people to be able 
to take daytrips, make discoveries. The thing about Connecticut is that it has so much 
history, so much depth. You never know what you'll find” 


Find out where to get a trail map, download the iPhone app and learn more about 
Connecticuts barns at connecticutbarns.org. For information on preservation efforts 
throughout the state, visit cttrust.org. ia 


IMAGES: CONNECTICUT TRUST FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION 
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Scenes from the new Connecticut Barns 
Trail: Some historic buildings were 
included on the seven routes for iconic 
photo opportunities, while the primary 
sites have almost all been reborn—as farm 
markets, unique homes, museums, shops, 
restaurants and more. 
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Zi 
FOR GLORY 


BY ERIK OFGANG 


Mystics Matt Maney it, abready 

one of baseball, best pitchers in 
his first Kull season, but that’s, not 
a swyise ta anyone uhe knows, him. 






Standing in front of his locker facing a crush of reporters and 
a porcupine-like array of microphones, Matt Harvey isn’t happy 
as questions fly at him faster than his 98-mph fastball. 

“Are you hurt, Matt?” 

“Has this happened before?” 


Harvey answers politely but wearily. At 6-foot-4-inches tall, he 
towers over the media masses assembled before him. The light from 
a TV crew basks him in an iconic glow—fitting for the Mystic na- 
tive whose dominant pitching for the New York Mets this season has 
warranted comparisons to all-time greats. 

Hes flirted with a no-hitter four times, has been among the league 
leaders in strikeouts and earned run average (ERA) and was voted 
to the All-Star Game. He's been compared to legendary Mets pitch- 
ers Dwight Gooden and Tom Seaver, actually logging better statistics 
than either did at the start of their careers. He was featured on the May 
20 cover of Sports Illustrated, which hailed him as the games most 
promising young pitcher and dubbed him “Gothams Dark Knight.’ 
In addition, the 24-year-old right-hander has accomplished a task 
that would be a challenge even for Batman—when Harvey pitches, 
he makes watching an otherwise dismal Mets team enjoyable. 

But today isn't one of the good days for the rising superstar. Today, 
the Dark Knight is brooding. 
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The Mets have just lost an epic 20-in- 
ning, six-hour-and-25-minute battle. Har- 
vey started the game what seems like ages 
ago, but in the eighth inning a cloud fell over 
Gotham, Mystic and Mets fans everywhere 
when Harvey had to leave the game because 
of tightness in his lower back. 

The injury is minor and the pain in his 
back goes away after a chiropractic align- 
ment, but the perfectionist isnt happy about 
his performance or having to leave the game 
early. Harvey also isn't happy that after 20 in- 
nings, all his team has to show for the day is 
a loss. 

“Obviously I’m frustrated to give up a run, 
because if I didn’t, the game would have been 
over a long time ago,’ he says. 

Harvey seems taller in person than he ap- 
pears on TV. His build is trim but powerful; 
he has dark, slightly wild hair that looks slick- 
er when not topped by a baseball cap. This is 
the Matt Harvey who strikes out baseball's 
best hitters and reportedly dates swimsuit su- 
permodel Anne Sergeyevna Vyalitsyna. But 
he's also the quiet, amiable small-town Con- 
necticut boy who loves to play golf and fish 
in the waters around Mystic—the kid who 
friends say worked his tail off to get where 
he is, but who has never let his success go to 
his head. 

As the media circus at his locker dis- 
perses, I ask Harvey about growing up 
in Connecticut. The young pitcher is 
approachable and his mood instantly 
brightens as he talks about the way state 
residents have rallied behind him. 

“It's been awesome—the support that 
everybodys been giving, through the 
tweets and at the local bar in Mystic (The 
Harp and Hound) that my dad goes to. It’s 
exciting and I’m trying to make Connecti- 
cut as proud as possible,’ he says. He speaks 
longingly of the maritime moorings of his 
home. “I love water, love boats and miss be- 
ing around those settings. The water was al- 
ways a big part of my life.” 

This is the Bruce Wayne part of Harvey 
talking; it's his laid-back, affable side. He 
earned the Dark Knight nickname for the 
flerce competitiveness he shows every time 
he steps on the pitcher's mound, treating 
each game into his own personal crusade. 

“I hate to lose, he says, simply stating 
something that has been apparent to those 
close to him since the day he first stepped on 
the T-ball field as a 6-year-old in Mystic. 


“HE’S NEVER CONTENT” 


“Matt wanted to play in the big leagues 
from the day he could say big leagues,” says 
Tom Doyle, a family friend who coached 
basketball at Groton’s Robert E. Fitch High 
School, where Harvey was a star on the base- 
ball team. 
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It's a dream lots of kids have and one that 
usually doesn't come true. But Harvey was 
different. “He's got a gift,’ Doyle says. “Some 
kids look like they're going to be ‘All World’ 
at 10, but by the time they’re 14, everybody 
else has gotten just as big as them. But that 
wasnt the case with Matt. He threw hard at 
10, he threw hard at 14, he threw hard at 18, 
and even among big-leaguers, he’s throwing 
harder than most.” 

Harvey is the son of two schoolteachers, 
Ed and Jackie Harvey, and has two older sis- 
ters. His baseball and Connecticut roots run 
deep. His grandfather, Tom Harvey, spent 40 
years working at General Dynamics Electric 
Boat in Groton. His father, Ed Harvey, played 
center field at UConn in 1972, the year the 
team went to the College World Series. Ed 
Harvey then went on to coach the varsity 
baseball team at Fitch for 28 years, including 
four with Matt on the roster. During Ed's ten- 
ure, the team won three state titles and more 
than 400 games. 
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“He's a legend” is a phrase you hear 
over and over again about Ed Harvey in 
the Mystic area. In addition to his son, he 
coached Jesse Hahn, a pitcher in the Tampa 
Bay Rays organization, and Matt Browning, 
who was drafted by the Seattle Mariners. 
Since retiring from Fitch, he’s worked as an 
assistant coach at UConn Avery Point. 

Ed Harvey's friends call him “Hawk” be- 
cause of his intense, hawklike gaze. He has 
white hair and a proud, old-school, pay-at- 
tention-to-detail swagger. “His lawn is more 
lush than a fairway, his woodpile just so,’ 
wrote Wayne Coffey in a recent New York 
Daily News story. 

The coach never forced baseball on his 
only son. He didn't have to. 

“Matt wanted to get on the mound at 6 or 
7 years old when he was playing T-ball,” the 
elder Harvey recalls. “His main goal was al- 


ways to be on the mound. I never had to push 
him to get out and practice or anything like 
that. In fact, it was the other way around; he 
pushed me. He's always had that drive to be a 
baseball player’ 

Ed Harvey studied pitching at coaches’ 
conferences and read books on the subject. 
He would constantly catch for Matt in the 
family’s backyard. Focusing on mechanics, 
he helped his son develop the graceful and 
compact pitching motion that has became 
his trademark. 

He also taught him to keep a level head in 
the face of both success and failure. “I use a 
coachs attitude: Matt's doing a great job but 
youve got to keep doing it, and then when 
it's all over you look back and see what you've 
accomplished,” he says. 

It's a lesson Matt Harvey still carries with 
him. In May he told reporters that after each 
start he gives himself 24 hours to enjoy the 
success or beat himself up about mistakes. 

“Good start or bad start, you can be mad 
or you can be happy,’ he says. “But when I 
throw my next bullpen, it’s time to move on 
to the next start.” 

Harvey is his own biggest critic and he’s 
constantly striving to get better. When he 
prepares for a game, he is straightforward 

in his approach. “I’m not a big film guy. 

I watch opponents in person and just 
worry about executing my pitches,” 
he says. 

Kevin Carlow—a Fitch High team- 
mate who just graduated from Brown 
University, where he was a standout 
pitcher—says Harvey “is never content. 

Hes the first one to the field and works 
hard every day. I think that’s what’s going 
to make him good for a long time. He's going 
to keep trying to find ways to fool batters and 
always have the upper hand.” 


“STRIVE FOR THE MOON” 


Harvey never got special treatment from 
his dad when he began playing in high 
school, and he quickly earned the admiration 
of those around him. 

“Hes got that pit-bull mentality on the 
mound. He just wants the ball, he wants to 
compete and that hasn't changed,” says Marc 
Peluso, who was an assistant coach at Fitch 
when Matt played there and took over as 
head coach after Ed Harvey retired. 

“His fingers are just huge. When he grips a 
baseball it’s like he’s throwing a golf ball,” says 
Brian McGugan, a close friend who was Har- 
veys catcher at Fitch and was the state Player 
of the Year before he became a helicopter 
mechanic for the National Guard. 

His friends recall that in high school 
Harvey was always humble, and that hasn't 
changed. “He won't big-league you. He’s still 
a normal guy; I send him a text and he texts 
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WHERE THE DOCTOR WAITS FOR YOU 





ISYOUR CHILD IN 
NEED OF A PHYSICAL 
EXAM FOR 
SUMMER CAMP 
SPORTS ACTIVITY, OR 
SCHOOL ? 





Urgent Care of Connecticut 
will make a $30 donation to 
your child’s camp or school PTA 


No Appointment Necessary 


Simply Walk In — Open Every Day! 





Brookfield: Glastonbury « Norwalk 
Ridgefield * Southbury 


All required paperwork and forms will be provided to 


you at the time of visit. Offer valid June | - Sept. 15. 


Parents must present documentation of previous 
immunizations and past physical forms. Please note 


clinics might be busier on weekend days during this offer. 


For more information, see page 90 


me back,” Peluso says. 

During the off-season Harvey hosted an 
autograph-signing event for McGugan’ss son's 
local youth baseball team. “He didn't have to 
do that but he’s all about where he came from, 
his family and his friends,’ McGugan says. 

When Harvey graduated from Fitch, he 
was expected to sign a Major League contract 
and enlisted firebrand agent Scott Boras. As 
the 2007 draft approached, it looked like he 
might get picked up late in the first round by 
the New York Yankees, the team he had root- 
ed for growing up, but things didn't go ac- 
cording to the Hollywood script. The Yankees 
passed on Harvey and he ultimately fell to the 
third round, getting drafted by the Los Ange- 
les Angels with the 118th pick. Harvey felt he 
should've been selected earlier, and although 
the Angels offered him $1 million, he turned 
it down, instead accepting a scholarship to 
play at the University of North Carolina. 

It was a difficult time for him and his fam- 
ily. “It was tough for him to give up an op- 
portunity to play pro ball,” says Ed Harvey. 
“Matt had to make an adjustment and I think 
it took him a while.” 

At North Carolina, Harvey had a good fresh- 
man year but struggled during his sophomore 
year and was demoted from starter to relief 
pitcher. His father was convinced the problem 
was a change in mechanics. His son had lost 
the easy pitching motion hed had as a kid. 

“His lower half was fighting his upper 
half,’ Ed says. That summer, while Matt was 
playing in the prestigious Cape Cod League, 
Ed drove up to the Cape early one Saturday 
morning to have Matt pitch to him like he 
used to do in their backyard in Mystic. 

“I took him back to things that we did 
when he was 10 years old,” he recalls. The rest 
of the summer his son worked on regaining 
his old pitching form and bounced back in 
his junior year. In the spring of 2010, Harvey 
pitched a 157-pitch complete game and re- 
kindled interest from big-league scouts. 

That summer he was selected seventh 
overall by the Mets and signed for $2.6 mil- 
lion. He made his Major League debut on 
July 26, 2012, striking out 11 and allowing 
only three hits into the sixth inning. Ever 
since, he’s been making highlight reels with 
his electrifying stuff—his fastball is regularly 
in the high 90s and sometimes tops the 100- 
mph mark, and he possesses some devastat- 
ing secondary pitches including a Bugs Bun- 
ny change-up that seems to hang suspended 
in air. 

Through it all, Harvey still remembers 
the lessons his dad taught him. “The biggest 
thing he told me was ‘never let anybody tell 
you youre not good enough and I take that 
with me every time I do anything,’ he says. 
“He told me ‘keep your head down, keep fo- 
cused and strive for the moon.” 


We have faith 
in your future. 
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ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE 
A Catholic College in the Dominican Tradition 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT ALBERTUS.EDU 





For more information, see page 90 
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é Don~ resident sinces 


Welcome to Masonicare at Ashlar Village, a vibrant continuing 
care retirement community located on 168 scenic acres in 
Wallingford. Here you will find a variety of accommodations 
and seamless, easy access to all the amenities and healthcare 
you need to live confidently and carefree. 


Explore us in person and discover all that we offer. You'll see 
why residents like Don say, “Masonicare is Here for Me.” 


, Masonicare Masonicare.org/HereForMe 
at Ashlar Village « HelpLine 1-888-679-9997 


For more information, see page 90 
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e Connecticut & Northeast Travel © Connecticut Bargains 
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Subscribe online at connecticutmag.com or call 800-974-2001 
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THE DARK KNIGHT RISES 


On an overcast muggy day in June, Har- 
vey has his father’s words in mind as he 
takes the mound against the Miami Marlins 
at Citi Field. If Harvey is the Dark Knight, 
then the Marlins have been his Bane up to 
this point. The last time he faced them he 
endured one of his worst games in the big 
leagues. He lasted only five innings—his 
shortest outing of the season—and gave up 
a season-high 10 hits and four earned runs. 
The performance caused his ERA to bal- 
loon from 1.87 to 2.17. 

“These guys have been giving him trouble 
because they've been coming out swinging 
aggressively early in the count and obviously 
he’s a fastball pitcher,’ explains Mets catcher 
John Buck. 

It's clear before the game that Harvey 
wants revenge for the last outing. “If I don't 
do well against a certain team, I’m excited 
to get back out there and get better against 
them the next time,” he says. “It’s the kind of 
person I am.” 

Ed and Jackie Harvey are in the stadium, 
but on days like this it’s hard for them to 
watch their son pitch. “The stomach turns 
over a few times,’ Ed says, not happy being 
on the other side of the fence, powerless to 
help. “The Major League hitters are the best 
in the world, so if you make a mistake on one 
pitch you can lose the game.’ 

Matt Harvey takes the mound, staring 
down opponents with dark eyes that, like his 
father’s, are hawklike in their intensity. 

Never let anybody tell you youre not good 
enough. 

With his calm, relaxed throwing motion, 
Harvey begins to tear through the Marlins line- 
up. Over seven innings he allows only six hits 
and one run. He also strikes out six, becoming 
the National League leader in strikeouts. 

“T think he showed them today that he’s able 
to adjust,’ Buck says after the game, which the 
Mets ultimately lose. 

Mets manager Terry Collins acknowledges 
his team has wasted a strong effort from the 
young pitcher. “We're coming to expect a lot 
out of him and he continues to deliver,’ he 
says. “When he gives up a run, it’s almost 
surprising.’ 

Standing by his locker, Harvey seems 
oblivious to the hoopla around him. He 
follows his dad’s advice, keeps his head 
down and strives for the moon. So far, the 
soundtrack to his journey has been the loud 
wallop his fastball makes as it smacks into 
his catchers mitt, followed by the deep- 
throated yell of umpires across the league: 
“S-T-R-I-K-E THREE!” 

“It has been kind of crazy, all the stuff 
that has happened [this season], but I have 
not lost focus—baseball is still number one,” 
Harvey says. “I just want to be the best pitch- 
er I can be.” = 
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Jonathan Harris, Executive Director, 
Democratic State Central Committee 

Harris, a former state senator, thinks the antidote Is to 
preserve public campaign and ethics laws. 

“Public financing took money out of politics, that drive 
for fundraising,” he says. “On the federal level, though, 
we don’t have that. So the drive for dollars is still there.” 

Harris favors public financing of federal elections. 

Because of the growing impact of Citizens United, 
he says we must have tougher disclosure laws to expose 
last-minute money bombs. 

He adds: “Our position is that if you can let billionaires 
dump their money into a race, at least we should know 
where that money is coming from.” 





Chris Powell, Managing Editor, Journal Inquirer 
Powell, a libertarian critical of both the state’s major political parties, offers a three- 
part prescription to fight corruption: 
e Strengthen Freedom of Information laws to assure that all wrongdoers and wrong- 
doing are disclosed to the public; 
e Significantly expand the size the state auditors office so it can audit state agen- 
cies much more often; 
e Empower the auditors to investigate municipalities, and quasi-public agencies 
and organizations receiving state funds above a certain level. 
“These steps would discourage corruption in the legal sense,” says Powell. “Defining 
corruption in the moral and political sense and figuring out how to discourage them are 
much more difficult.” 


Cheri Quickmire, Executive Director, Common Cause Connecticut 
Quickmire, whose organization advocates for good government, believes that the 

state’s public financing system and ethics laws are robust checks on corruption. 
Citizen’s United, however, opened the floodgates to unlimited spending in federal— 

and increasingly in state—elections, she says, citing that more than $564,000 in inde- 
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pendent expenditures (a nearly 1/7-fold increase over 2010) was directed at state senate 
candidates alone. 
“It’s the Wild West,” she says of spending in federal elections. “There aren’t any rules. 
It’s all about how much you can raise regardless of where you are getting it.” 
Quickmire’s solution: More and better disclosure, an amendment to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion overturning Citizens United and public financing of federal elections. 


Jerry Labriola, Chairman, Republican 
State Central Committee 

Labriola says the trial of former Donovan finance 
director Robert Braddock underscores the importance 
of ethics as well as openness and transparency in 
government in stemming corruption. He criticizes 
Malloy weakening the state’s watchdog agencies. 

“One of the best ways to discourage unethical 
behavior is to make sure that a bright light shines 
on the actions of all public officials,” says Labriola. 
“Gov. Malloy has made that process far more difficult 
in Connecticut.” 
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PETER CASOLINO/NEW HAVEN REGISTER 


Brendan Sharkey, Speaker of the House 

Sharkey says that increasing confidence in government and reducing the potential for 
improper influence go hand-in-hand in fighting corruption. 

He notes that Connecticut enacted some of the nation’s toughest election and ethics 
laws after Rowland resigned in disgrace. They include a ban on contractors giving politi- 
cal donations and public financing of elections. 

“Had Congress adopted these reforms on a national level in Washington, we would not 
have seen the problems that resulted in the Braddock trial,” he says. 


Larry Cafero, House Minority Leader 
In response to several Connecticut Magazine requests, Cafero’s office would not agree 
to an interview or to provide a written statement. » 
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Brian S. Duchan, DMD. 


From left: Brian S. Duchan, D.M.D., Hannah Ahn, D.D.S., Stanley P Freeman, D.D.S., Adam J. Freeman, D.D.S. 


STANLEY P. FREEMAN, D.D.S., BRIAN S. DUCHAN, D.M.D. 
ADAM J. FREEMAN, D.D.S., HANNAH AHN, D.D.S. 


FOUNDED IN 1963, WESTPORT DENTAL ASSOCI- 
ATES AND PEDIATRIC DENTISTRY continues its vision to 
maintain a practice where patients are truly part of its 
extended family, receiving exceptional care in a state- 
ols Wal=be-]ammrLel| 19m Dalcelerelamae)arelaleliace mre lb (er-lu(elam-lare 
naeret=}aameaveiayay(e[O(sw-)arem=ve[6]| o)aatcravemuarsymeolanelaler-] by 
challenge themselves to improve the care and experi- 
ences for their patients. 

Westport Dental Associates and Pediatric Dentistry 
provides services in most fields of dentistry, including 
Prosthodontics, Endodontics, Oral Surgery, Invisalign® 
Ja vavorelo)a) u(etym fan) e)t-]alacm Gey) pnl-em BL-laveciaatans)(=r-ealiare 
and Periodontics. 

Dr. Stanley Freeman is an alumnus of McGill University. 
He received his postgraduate training in Prosthodontics 
at New York University School of Dentistry. In addition to 
his dental practice, he is a full professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity’s School of Dental Medicine. Dr. Freeman founded 
the practice in 1963. 

Dr. Brian Duchan, a 1976 graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania School of Dental Medicine joined the 


practice after completion of a General Practice Residency. 
Dr. Duchan is a past president of the Connecticut State 
DY=Tal-]Warsxere-1e(o)amr-]atemcolelareliatem eley-]cemeni=lanlo\- mem uals 
Connecticut Foundation for Dental Outreach. He is on the 
faculty of the University of Connecticut School of Dental 
WW Kexe [fellate 

Dr. Adam Freeman, a 1992 graduate of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s School of Dental Medicine, completed a Fellowship 
in Forensic Dentistry at the University of Texas. Dr. Free- 
man is a board-certified forensic odontologist and lectures 
internationally. He is a Past President of the American 
Society of Forensic Odontology as well as the current Sec- 
retary of the American Board of Forensic Odontology. 

Dem arlalat-laWalalar-m oley-lcene@iauln(stem accel r-les(emellaleKie 
completed her training at Columbia University’s College 
of Dental Medicine where she also serves as a member of 
its faculty. Dr Ahn adds a new dimension to the practice, 
caring for the younger members of our community. 

The doctors of Westport Dental Associates and Pediatric 
Dentistry are proud to again to have been voted by their 
peers to be amongst the top dentists in Connecticut. 


Westport Dental Associates and Pediatric Dentistry 


22 Imperial Avenue « Westport, CT » 203.227.3709 » westportdental.com 


For more information, see page 90 
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Which Connecticut dentists do other dentists recommend ? 


Here are the results of our exclusive poll, 
featuring 360 dentists in seven specialties. 
Plus, we brush up on the current state 

of pediatric dentistry. 
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ack in the day (the day being some 15 

to 20 years ago), most kids didn't go to 

the dentist until they were well out of 
Pull-Ups. Some didn't go unless they had a 
cavity, in which case they had it filled, thus 
beginning most peoples hate-hate relation- 
ship with the dentist. 

“I remember taking my kids for the first 
time when they started school, when they were 
six, says Jennifer, a Trumbull mother of two. 
They saw the family dentist, like everybody 
else did. It wasnt until her sons malformed 
frenum started impacting the spacing of his 
teeth that Jennifer took him to see a specialist. 

Today, a visit to a dentist who treats only 
children is far more common than even 10 
years ago. Their offices are bright and cheery, 
kid-friendly in every way. Whimsical murals 
adorn ceilings and walls, and colorful pint- 
sized chairs surround low tables filled with 
learning toys and storybooks. 

As their numbers increase (there are more 
than 8,800 pediatric dentists in private prac- 
tice in the U.S.) and parents learn more about 
the nuances of proper dental care for kids, 
visits sometimes start even before a single 
tooth has erupted. 

In fact, the official recommendation of 
the American Academy of Pediatric Dentist- 
ry (AAPD) is an oral exam on a child’ first 
birthday, or when the first tooth comes in, 
whichever occurs first—not because there's 
any drilling to be done, but because many 
kids’ dentists see that first meeting as a teach- 
able moment. “A full 50 percent of what we do 
is parent education,’ says Dr. Scott A. Bialik, a 
private practitioner in Brookfield. 

Dr. Warren Brill, a pediatric dentist in 
Baltimore and president of the AAPD, says 
its members are “interested in giving every 
child the best possible start, and that means 
getting parents to understand the importance 
of proper care.” 

The first visit also helps to establish a re- 
lationship and comfort level that the dentist 
hopes will last. Just as the anatomy of chil- 
dren’ teeth is different from those of an adult, 
so too is the specialist's manner of relating to 
his young patients. During a pediatric den- 
tists two- to three-year residency, he or she 
is required to take seminars in childhood 
growth and development, as well as behavior 
management. 

“We have to establish a means of commu- 
nicating with every child, talk about things 
that interest them, get them to like and trust 
you, said Brill. “Dental students are taught 
to never lie to a child. Never tell them some- 
thing wont happen if there's a chance it will? 

Parental involvement is important, too. “We 
were told to never let parents into the room so 
we didnt split the child's concentration,’ says 
| 48 AUGUST 2013 connecticutmag.com | 





By Maria LaPiana a 





THE CHANGING 
FACE OF PEDIATRIC 
DENTISTRY 


Bialik, a past president of the Connecticut So- 
ciety of Pediatric Dentists. Now, he couldnt 
disagree more with that thinking: “I welcome 
parents in the room. In fact, I always have.” 

To be sure, pediatric dentistry isnt all 
about getting children to enjoy the experi- 
ence. “The technologies and materials have 
gotten so much better, and the amount of 
time a child has to sit in the chair is much 
shorter now, says Bialik. “A filling that used 
to take an hour now takes 11 minutes.” 

Prevention and vigilance drive treatment. 
A risk assessment is done very early on, ac- 
cording to Dr. Steven D. Ureles of Children’s 
Dental Associates of New London County. 
“By identifying the bacteria in a child’s 
mouth, we can categorize his or her risk 
factors and establish a program for preven- 
tion, says Ureles, who teaches at both at the 
Harvard School of Dental Medicine and the 





UConn School of Dental Medicine. 

As teeth emerge, theyre cleaned regularly 
and sealed as a matter of course. “When I 
started practicing in 1997, sealants were not 
covered by insurance, said Bialik. “Today, even 
Medicaid covers them.’ If alignment or spacing 
is a concern, patients are referred to orthodon- 
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down when we sleep, and we 
know that’s what keeps teeth clean.” 
With so much “science-based evidence” at 
their disposal, pediatric dentists are equipped 
not only to fill cavities, but “to treat the whole 
person, suggests Ureles. Yet, despite all the 
preventive medicine, cavities are five times 
more common in kids than asthma, he says. 
The problem is a significant population that 
is uneducated, uninsured and underserved. 
“There are many parents who simply dont 
know the consequences of putting a baby to 
sleep with a bottle in its mouth,’ says Bialik. 
“I have to say that social services is doing a 
very good job of reaching out to this popula- 
tion. We have a serious language barrier in the 
greater Danbury area, where many speak Por- 
tuguese, but it's improving. And the advent of 
social networking is helping. Once the word 
gets out to one Medicaid patient, it spreads.” 
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At the end of the day, childrens dentists 
say they have your kids’ best interests at 
heart—and by all accounts, they love what 
they do. “I've been doing this six days a 
week for 25 years and I can honestly say 

I look forward to coming to work in the 
morning, says Ureles. A recent AAPD 
study shows that more dental students 
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Our exclusive list of Connecticut's top practitioners, 
as determined by surveying their colleagues across the state. 


BRUCE M. ABEL 
928 Farmington Ave., West 
Hartford, (860) 233-7514 


GERALD D. ALEXANDER 
129 York St., New Haven, 
(203) 782-0677 


MATTHEW D. AMARO 
17 Lafayette St., Norwich, 
(860) 886-2497 


JEFFREY A. BABUSHKIN 
888 White Plains Rd., 
Trumbull, (203) 268-5881 


STEVEN M. BALLOCH 
300 Hebron Ave., Glaston- 
bury, (860) 659-8660 


ELLIOT S. BERMAN 
928 Farmington Ave., West 
Hartford, (860) 233-7514 


JANETTE A. BLACK 
888 White Plains Rd., 
Trumbull, (203) 268-5881 


™ 
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1060 Day Hill Rd., Windsor 
(860) 688-5595 


GERARD E. BOGUCKI 
66 Maple Ave., Collinsville, 
(860) 693-8314 


LAWRENCE CHRISTIAN 
625 Hopmeadow St., 
Simsbury, (860) 658-1991 


KELLY L. CLAUSS 
55 Peck Rd., Torrington, 
(860) 482-8588 


ALEJANDRA COSTANTINO 
1081 Hope St., 
Stamford, (203) 329-8444 


SARA E. CURCIO 
166 S. Broad St., Meriden, 
(203) 235-3738 


AMIT V. DESAI 
1122 Highland Ave., 
Cheshire, (203) 272-7271 


EVELINA DRAGNEVA 
1500 Summer St., 


— Stamford, (203) 324-6171 


| BRIAN S. DUCHAN 


22 |mperial Ave., Westport, 
(203) 227-3709 


JAY L. DWORKIN 
497 Main St., Ansonia, 
(203) 735-4701 


LARRY ERWICH 
420 S. Main St., Cheshire, 
(203) 272-7044 


ELIOT S. ESSENFELD 
53 Old Kings Hwy. N. 
Darien, (203) 655-8887 


CAMILLO L. FONTANA 
1817 Black Rock Tpke., 
Fairfield, (203) 333-4700 


EDWARD R. FOURNIER JR. 


405 N. Main St., Bristol, 
(860) 584-0171 


ALAN P. FRIEDLER 
419 Whalley Ave., New 
Haven, (203) 787-0520 


ALAN GOLDBERG 
1825 Barnum Ave., 
Stratford, (203) 375-6090 


ROBERT T. GOLIA 
2319 Whitney Ave., 
Hamden, (203) 248-7400 


ROBERT M. GRILLO 
498 Buckland Rd., South 
Windsor, (860) 648-2848 


JOHN HAMBROOK 
256 Main St., Manchester, 
(860) 643-6528 


JOHN M. “JACK” JOHNSON 
643 Route 184, Groton, 
(860) 445-8569 


SCOTT KEILTY 
20S. Anguilla Rd., Pawca- 
tuck, (860) 599-2505 


STUART LAZAROFF 
17 Broadway, North Haven, 
(203) 239-7645 


GEORGE M. MANTIKAS 
A2 E. High St., East Hamp- 
ton, (860) 267-6666 


ANDREW M. MARCUS 
1825 Barnum Ave., 
Stratford, (203) 375-6090 
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26 Lakeside Blvd. E., 
Waterbury, (203) 575-9097 


JONATHAN C. MEIERS 
263 Farmington Ave., Farm- 
ington, (860) 679-3170 


SCOTT J. MERKELSON 
34 Jerome Ave., Bloomfield, 
(860) 242-0590 


JASON T. MIELCAREK 
291 Farmington Ave., Farm- 
ington, (860) 677-8666 


ANDREW L. MOGELOF 
2499 Main St., Stratford, 
(203) 378-5588 


NATHAN MUMFORD 
291 Farmington Ave., Farm- 
ington, (860) 677-8666 


PETER B. NELSON 
717 Newfield St., Middle- 
town, (860) 347-1227 


KARL W. OLSON 
10 Mott Ave., Norwalk, 


© (203) 831-3132 


JEFFREY M. PIVOR 
495 Connecticut Ave., 
Norwalk, (203) 838-3321 


MITCHELL |. QUINTNER 
55 Old Gate La., Milford, 
(203) 878-6699 


ERNEST D. REAMER 
62 Main St., Centerbrook, 
(860) 767-0639 


STEVEN M. REGENSTEIN 
251 Main St., Westport, 
(203) 227-3421 


JAMES E. ROBSON 
2/73 Boston Post Rd., East 
Lyme, (860) 739-3881 


JOHN W. ROSENLIEB JR. 
928 Farmington Ave., West 
Hartford, (860) 233-7514 


TODD B. RUBIN 
469 Buckland Rd., South 
Windsor, (860) 644-2136 


WALTER F. RUSSO 
85 Prospect St., Milford, 


/ (203) 878-1445 
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HOW OUR DENTISTS ARE CHOSEN 


For 2013, we sent questionnaires to ev- 
ery dentist licensed in Connecticut— more 
than 2,800 — asking them to recommend 
a dentist to whom they would send a loved 
one for care in seven categories. We re- 
ceived 490 completed questionnaires (18 
percent), a very good return rate. Thus, 
every dentist listed has been recom- 
mended by a significant number of his or 
her peers — indeed, the only way to make 
the list is through these peer recommen- 
dations. We like to say that every dentist 
who makes the list is a good one, or at least 
a recommended one, but not every good 
dentist makes the list. You should use it 
as a reference, not the final word, as you 
search for someone to help you with your 
dental needs. You must ultimately do your 
own due diligence in order to decide which 
dentist is right for you or your loved ones. 


DONNA J. SANFILIPPO 
643 Route 184, Groton, 
(860) 445-8569 


COLLIN B. SANFORD 
AA Dale Rd., Avon, 
(860) 677-6405 


MARC H. SCOLES 
416 New London Tpke., 
Glastonbury, (860) 633-3671 


MATTHEW P. SCOLES 
416 New London Tpke., 
Glastonbury, (860) 633-3671 


FRANCIS SHIN 
40 E. Putnam Ave., 
Cos Cob, (203) 625-0301 


JEROME M. SIMON 
1500 Summer St., 
Stamford, (203) 324-6171 


RICHARD N. SMITH 
415 Middlebury Rd., 
Middlebury, (203) 758-2116 


RICHARD T. SNAYD 
17 Lafayette St., Norwich, 
(860) 886-2497 


CARL J. SPADOLA 
415 Highland Ave., 
Cheshire, (203) 272-9694 


DAVID R. STEBBINS 
148 East Ave., Norwalk, 
(203) 866-0415 


MICHAEL B. STEIN 
1081 Hope St., 
Stamford, (203) 329-8444 


IRA J. STEIN 
497 Main St., Ansonia, 
(203) 735-4701 


CHRISTINE L. TIERNEY 
AQ E. Putnam Ave., 
Cos Cob, (203) 869-5400 


QUYNHCHI N. VAN LANG 
53 Old Kings Hwy. N., 
Darien, (203) 655-8887 


AMY L. VINCENT 
415 Highland Ave., 
Cheshire, (203) 272-9694 


DAVID J. WOHL 
111 Beach Rd., Fairfield, 
(203) 255-4001 


DAVID A. ZADIK 
18 Field Point Rd., Green- 
wich, (203) 869-3984 


Endodontics 


MOIN AHMED 
429 New Haven Ave., 
Milford, (203) 877-2707 


JASON D. ALLIGER 
2/76 Highland Ave., Water- 
bury, (203) 757-1287 


AMY D. AMARO 
5 Church La., East Lyme, 
(860) 889-1660 


BRIAN AMOROSO 
259 Stillson Rd., Fairfield, 
(203) 333-3636 
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ROBERT A. BALLA 
928 Farmington Ave., West 
Hartford, (860) 233-2322 


ALBERT BONANNO 
1500 Summer St., 
Stamford, (203) 324-6171 


DAVID H. BURKARD 
20 W. Avon Rd., Avon, 
(860) 673-3249 


ALEXANDRA BYRNE 
1275 Post Rd., Fairfield, 
(203) 259-3399 


EMA M. CABRAL-BURKE 
One Torrington Office Plaza, 
Torrington, (860) 482-6444 


JOHN C. CALHOUN 
195 Montowese St., 
Branford, (203) 483-7862 


BRUCE Y. CHA 
60 Washington Ave., 
Hamden, (203) 281-6574 


JOEL B. CHASEN 
95 Armory Rd., Stratford, 
(203) 377-1331 


KENNETH S. CHASEN 
546 S. Broad St., Meriden, 
(203) 237-7449 


EVAN CHRISTENSEN 
61 Sherman St., Fairfield, 
(203) 255-3636 


JOSHUA L. DEMBSKY 
546 S. Broad St., Meriden, 
(203) 237-7449 


MARK B. DESROSIERS 
300 Hebron Ave., Glaston- 
bury, (860) 659-2647 


HARRY M. EUDOWE 
1291 Boston Post Rd., 
Madison, (203) 245-0409 


DAVID T. FONG 
1081 Hope St., Stamford, 
(203) 329-8444 


JOHN F. GELL 
375 Bridgeport Ave., 
Shelton, (203) 929-2121 


ANDREA GENTILE-FIORI 
95 Armory Rd., Stratford, 
(203) 377-1331 


ANJANETTE W. GJERTSEN 
10 Berkeley St., Norwalk, 
(203) 899-1636 


THOMAS M. GOEBEL 
491 Gold Star Hwy., Groton, 
(860) 446-2357 


DIANE B. HELLER 
40 E. Putnam Ave., 
Cos Cob, (203) 625-7686 


AGNES HERCEG 
AA Strawberry Hill Ave., 
Stamford, (203) 324-9239 


EDMUND G. HOHMANN 
850 N. Main St. Ext., 
Wallingford, (203) 284-9945 


DAVID HONIG 
111 East Ave., Norwalk, 
(203) 853-6777 


GERALD HYMAN 
40 E. Putnam Ave., 
Cos Cob, (203) 695-7686 


MILOS R. JANICEK 
70 Howard St., New London, 
(860) 447-2572 


SETH L. KABAKOFF 
928 Farmington Ave., West 
Hartford, (860) 233-2322 


YIMING KING 
123 York St., New Haven, 
(203) 624-5181 


CHESTER E. KOWALSKI 
6 Park PI., New Britain, 
(860) 225-5555 


KENNETH F. KOWALSKI 
6 Park PI., New Britain, 
(860) 225-5555 


CHRISTOPHER A. LENTO 
10 Oneco St., Norwich, 
(860) 889-1660 


THOMAS MANDERS 
999 Summer St., Stamford, 
(203) 325-3636 


MARIUS A. MARINESCU 
1291 Boston Post Rd., 
Madison, (203) 245-0409 


PHILIP R. MASCIA 
2 Old New Milford Rd., 
Brookfield, (203) 775-3344 


MARK MELNICK 
300 Hebron Ave., Glaston- 
bury, (860) 659-2647 


RICARDO D. MORANT 
1358 Boston Post Rd., Old 
Saybrook, (860) 388-3522 


DENIS L. PIPHER 
120 East Ave., Norwalk, 
(203) 853-0880 


STEPHEN R. QUATROCELLI 
360 Tolland Tpke., Man- 
chester, (860) 646-4811 


ALLEN J. ROSENTHAL 
AA Strawberry Hill Ave., 
Stamford, (203) 324-9239 


JOHN M. RUSSO 
535 Saybrook Rd., Middle- 
town, (860) 347-7497 


MICHAEL H. RUTBERG 
2/76 Highland Ave., 
Waterbury, (203) 757-1287 


KAMRAN E. SAFAVI 
263 Farmington Ave., 
Farmington, (860) 679-3170 


JACOB SAIDON 
231 Farmington Ave., 
Farmington, (860) 284-1032 


DANNA R. SAIDON 
231 Farmington Ave., 
Farmington, (860) 284-1032 


ASHKAN SAMADZADEH 
836 Farmington Ave., West 
Hartford, (860) 232-0033 


THOMAS J. TUREK 
2/76 Highland Ave., 
Waterbury, (203) 757-1287 


MARTIN J. UNGAR 
928 Farmington Ave., West 
Hartford, (860) 233-2322 


IRENE WONG 
999 Summer St., Stamford, 
(203) 325-3636 


JEFFREY |. ZELL 
259 N. Main St., Bristol, 
(860) 583-8379 


JOSEPH A. ZERELLA 
1275 Post Rd., Fairfield, 
(203) 259-3399 


Oral Surgery 


KAREN S. ABLOW 
145 Durham Rd., Madison, 
(203) 245-7926 


JAMES D. AFFENITO 
391 Main St., Bristol, 
(860) 589-1055 


ABED ALKHATIB 
1305 Post Rd., Fairfield, 
(203) 259-2665 


RICCARDO J. AMBROGIO 
899 Silas Deane Hwy., Weth- 
ersfield, (860) 257-6994 


RYAZ ANSARI 
483 Middle Tpke. W., Man- 
chester, (860) 649-2272 


ROBERT A. ASLANIAN 
A9 Lake Ave., Greenwich, 
(203) 661-4231 


ROGER S. BADWAL 
107 Newtown Rd., 
Danbury, (203) 797-0012 


MICHELLE S. BERGEN 
A9 Lake Ave., Greenwich, 
(203) 661-4231 


STEVEN L. BERKE 
130 New London Tpke., 
Norwich, (860) 886-0651 


JEFFREY S. BERKLEY 
323 Main St., West Haven, 
(203) 937-7181 


RICHARD G. BEVILACQUA 
10 Ellsworth Rd., West 
Hartford, (860) 231-7209 


TODD E. BLOOM 
1305 Post Rd., Fairfield, 
(203) 259-2227 


PAUL A. BOCCIARELLI 
506 Cromwell Ave., 
Rocky Hill, (860) 529-8582 


MARIE-CHRISTINE 
BOUCHER 

10 Higgins Hwy., Mansfield 
Center, (203) 239-7181 


STEVEN M. BRODY 
23 Maple Ave., Greenwich, 
(203) 661-5858 


DONALD J. CASE 
27 Bridge St., Stamford, 
(203) 325-2661 


PAUL M. CIUCI 
1 Golden Hill St., Milford, 
(203) 874-1664 


PHILIP J. CONFORTI 
2560 Dixwell Ave., 
Hamden, (203) 281-3737 


ROOLS L. DESSIEUX 
1500 Summer St., 
Stamford, (203) 324-6171 


KIRK F. ENGEL 
314 Flanders Rd., East 
Lyme, (860) 739-3133 


CLIFFORD C. EVANS 
2/7 Bridge St., Stamford, 
(203) 325-2661 


ELIE M. FERNEINI 
1389 W. Main St., 
Waterbury, (203) 573-1427 


JUDD B. FINK 
1005 Farmington Ave., West 
Hartford, (860) 231-1030 


BRIAN E. FITZGERALD 
4747 Main St., Bridgeport, 
(203) 371-5595 


MARK C. FLETCHER 
34 Dale Rd., Avon, 
(860) 674-8079 


SALVATORE J. FLORIO 
115 Technology Dr., 
Trumbull, (203) 261-7800 
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RAYMOND J. GAMBARDELLA 
2560 Dixwell Ave., 
Hamden, (203) 281-3737 


JONATHAN F. GOLDMAN 
701 Cottage Grove Rd., 
Bloomfield, (860) 242-6142 


JOHN J. HILLGEN IV 
1389 W. Main St., Water- 
bury, (203) 573-1427 


JOSEPH R. HOWARD 
15 Executive Center Dr., New 
Milford, (860) 355-4146 


MICHAEL P. JOHNSON 
2560 Dixwell Ave., 
Hamden, (203) 281-3737 


ANDREW J. KRESSLEY 
1480 Boston Post Rd., Old 
Saybrook, (860) 388-5745 


MARSHALL D. KURTZ 
85 North St., Danbury, 
(203) 790-0183 


CHRISTOPHER J. LANE 
1081 Hope St., Stamford, 
(203) 329-8444 


SUSAN LEE 
546 S. Broad St., Meriden, 
(203) 639-0800 


STUART E. LIEBLICH 
34 Dale Rd., Avon, 
(860) 674-8079 


MICHAEL LONGO 
310 Main St., East Haven, 
(203) 469-8057 


ROGER A. LOWLICHT 
185 Maple Ave., North 
Haven, (203) 234-8888 


RICHARD J. MARTIN 
159 Sachem St., Norwich, 
(860) 885-0444 


BARRY R. McGUIRE 
1080 Day Hill Rd., 
Windsor, (860) 285-0889 


KEVIN S. McLAUGHLIN 
148 East Ave., Norwalk, 
(203) 866-0061 


LEE W. McNEISH 
121 Wakelee Ave., 
Ansonia, (203) 734-2626 


RONALD R. MONTANO 
419 Whalley Ave., New 
Haven, (203) 787-7181 


PHILIP F. PACELLI 
166 Cherry St., New 
Canaan, (203) 972-1581 


DAVID M. PAGAR 
2900 Main St., Stratford, 
(203) 375-9063 


ROBERT J. PARKER 
87 State St., Guilford, 
(860) 453-4381 


KENNETH M. PATRICIAN 
583 Saybrook Rd., Middle- 
town, (860) 346-6060 


PAUL C. PERACCHIO 
945 Main St., Manchester, 
(860) 647-9926 


STEVEN REINER 
131 New London Tpke., Glas- 
tonbury, (860) 659-2623 


ALAN R.RISSOLO 
10 Mott Ave., Norwalk, 
(203) 853-0500 


JOEL L. ROSENLICHT 
483 Middle Tpke. W., Man- 
chester, (860) 649-2272 


MICHAEL J. SAFIAN 
2 Trap Falls Rd., Shelton, 
(203) 925-8700 


ROSS J. SANFILIPPO 
A Shaw's Cove, New Lon- 
don, (860) 443-3619 


DANIEL R. SAUNDERS 
945 Main St., Manchester, 
(860) 647-9926 


JAMES P. SCIALABBA 
87 State St., Guilford, 
(203) 453-81? 


LEONARD W. SKOPE 
136 Sherman Ave., New 
Haven, (203) 865-0807 


CRAIG A. STASULIS 
291 Farmington Ave., Farm- 
ington, (860) 678-7528 


IAN C. TINGEY 
663 E. Main St., Torrington, 
(860) 496-6036 


HOWARD B. TWERSKY 
1305 Post Rd., Fairfield, 
(203) 259-2665 


FEDELE N. VOLPE 
1 Golden Hill St., Milford, 
(203) 874-1664 


JOSEPH F. WALLACE 
23 Maple Ave., Greenwich, 
(203) 661-5858 


BRETT A. WEYMAN 
663 E. Main St., Torrington, 
(860) 496-6036 


ARTHUR E. WILK JR. 
34 W. Main St., Clinton, 
(860) 669-3219 


THOMAS B. WILSON 
23 Maple Ave., Greenwich, 
(203) 661-4231 
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ROBERT M. YUDELL 
23 Hoyt St., Stamford, 
(203) 327-9966 


ROBERT G. ZBOROWSKI 
281 Hartford Tpke., 
Vernon, (860) 872-8331 


Orthodontics 


JOSHUA E. BAUM 
23 Church Hill Rd., 
Newtown, (203) 426-5900 


FIGEN A. BAYDUR 
1817 Black Rock Tpke., 
Fairfield, (203) 333-0500 


JEFFREY D. BERT 
561 Saybrook Rd., Middle- 
town, (860) 347-8004 


ORESTA BILOUS 
52 Beach Rd., Fairfield, 
(203) 255-2677 


RONALD BUCARI 
3 Northwestern Dr., Bloom- 
field, (860) 243-8989 


KATHLEEN M. BURR 
22 Morgan Farms Dr., South 
Windsor, (860) 644-7340 


CASS D. BURRELL 
1476 Post Rd., Fairfield, 
(203) 255-6851 


JEFFREY BURZIN 
25 Durham Rd., Madison, 
(203) 245-2600 


PETER H. CAIN 
5 Durham Rd., Guilford, 
(203) 453-5955 


KENNETH S. CARLOUGH 
105 Main St., Old Say- 
brook, (860) 388-1182 


JOHN J. CONROY 
465 Silas Deane Hwy., Weth- 
ersfield, (860) 529-7200 


DAVID H. COWIN 
52 North St., Danbury, 
(203) 792-7722 


ADAM S. DANIELS 
219 Talcottville Rd., 
Vernon, (860) 872-8361 


DAVE DANIELS 
495 Gold Star Hwy., Groton, 
(860) 445-2741 


SUSAN J. DAVIS 
100 Sherman St., Norwich, 
(860) 886-1466 


DONALD C. DEMAS 
51 Depot St., Watertown, 
(860) 274-6625 


TIMOTHY F. DENISON 
98 Spencer Plain Rd., Old 
Saybrook, (860) 399-9787 


PHILIP J. DEPASQUALE 
20 W. Avon Rd., Avon, 
(860) 673-6105 


DONALD J. DREW 
345 N. Main St., West 
Hartford, (860) 236-6888 


AUSTIN W. FEENEY 
A5 Pine St., New Canaan, 
(203) 966-3042 


PETER FEIBUSH 
1500 Summer St., 
Stamford, (203) 324-6171 


MARK FEINBERG 
3272 Main St., Stratford, 
(203) 377-6335 


JONATHAN A. FELDMAN 
350 S. Main St., Cheshire, 
(203) 272-0900 


DAVID G. FELDMAN 
350 S. Main St., Cheshire, 
(203) 272-0900 


STEVEN A. FISCHMAN 
9 Dale St., Avon, 
(860) 236-8676 


MICHAEL L. FRIEDMAN 
650 Chase Pkwy., 
Waterbury, (203) 573-8034 


ROBERT J. GANGE 
62 Bloomfield Ave., 
Windsor, (860) 688-6030 


EROL GUND 
19 Padanaram Rd., 
Danbury, (203) 748-8055 


GREGORY A. HACK 
196 Waterford Pkwy. S., 
Waterford, (860) 443-1827 


STEVEN A. HERSHCOPF 
43 Mill St., Berlin, 
(860) 829-9900 


RICHARD B. KAPLAN 
560 Main St., Ansonia, 
(203) 735-7079 


SCOTT L. KESSELMAN 
1171 E. Putnam Ave., 
Riverside, (203) 698-0045 


MICHAEL T. KIM 
2880 Old Dixwell Ave., 
Hamden, (203) 281-1022 


JEFFREY T. KOZLOWSKI 
190 Hempstead St., New 
London, (860) 442-4421 


ANDREW J. KUHLBERG 
70 W. Avon Rd., Avon, 
(860) 673-5081 


MICHAEL D. LASHGARI 
333 Kennedy Dr., Torring- 
ton, (860) 496-2370 


JAMES H. LOVELL 
125 LaSalle Rd., West 
Hartford, (860) 521-1600 


JENNIFER LOWNEY 
100 Sherman St., Norwich, 
(860) 886-1466 


BALIRAM MARAJ 
353 Scott Swamp Rd., 
Farmington, (860) 678-7899 


GREGORY A. McKENNA 
131 Deer Hill Ave., 
Danbury, (203) 790-9155 


PAUL J. MCKENNA JR. 
8 Arapahoe Rd., West 
Hartford, (860) 233-9609 


KELLY S. MORRISON 
350 S. Main St., Cheshire, 
(203) 272-0900 


EMILY R. O’KEIFF 
30 Bridge St., New Milford, 
(860) 354-6006 


JAMES M. O’LEARY 
196 Waterford Pkwy. S., 
Waterford, (860) 443-1827 


PERRY M. OPIN 
266 Broad St., Milford, 
(203) 877-3231 


GARY OPIN 
266 Broad St., Milford, 
(203) 877-3231 


ROBERT J. OSTROSKI 
1 Mill La., Farmington, 
(860) 677-8031 


ALLAN S. PHILLIPS 
8 Prospect St., Ridgefield, 
(203) 438-6922 


MARK S. POLLACK 
122 Valley St., Willimantic, 
(860) 456-4135 


MARK E. PREVITT 
676 New Haven Ave., 
Derby, (203) 734-1411 


RICHARD “RICK” T. 
RISINGER 

2928 Main St., Glaston- 
bury, (860) 633-8321 


RICHARD “DICK” J. 
RISINGER 

2928 Main St., Glaston- 
bury, (860) 633-8321 


DOUGLAS A. ROLLINS 
2560 Dixwell Ave., 
Hamden, (203) 288-0900 


DAVID ROMEO 
1460 Post Rd. E., 
Westport, (203) 226-9579 


BARRY M. ROSENBERG 
55 Town Line Rd., Wethers- 
field, (860) 529-9555 


PETER D. RUSSO 
53 Montowese St., 
Branford, (203) 483-1816 


ROSEMARY RYAN 
A Dearfield Dr., Greenwich, 
(203) 869-2044 


STEVEN L. SCHER 
1500 Summer St., 
Stamford, (203) 324-6171 


MARK SCHPERO 
2200 Whitney Ave., 
Hamden, (203) 288-7273 


GARRICK F. WONG 
40 E. Putnam Ave., 
Cos Cob, (203) 675-9888 


SHEEBA N. ZAIDI 
1226 S. Broad St., Walling- 
ford, (203) 269-1014 


Pediatric 
Dentistry 


RONALD J. ALBERT 
360 Tolland Tpke., Man- 
chester, (860) 649-5000 


ELIZABETH M. ALLIGOOD 
291 Farmington Ave., 
Farmington, (860) 677-8666 


JUSTIN BLOOM 
137 Prospect Hill Rd., East 
Windsor, (860) 254-5840 


GARRETT T. BRENNAN 
190 Hempstead St., New 
London, (860) 447-3216 


ELIZABETH CHISHOLM 
798 Farmington Ave., West 
Hartford, (860) 233-1589 


MONICA H. CIPES 
798 Farmington Ave., West 
Hartford, (860) 233-1589 


JEANMARIE A. COSGROVE 
44 Dale Rd., Avon, 
(860) 674-8417 


ANNEMARIE “MIMI” 
DELESSIO-MATTA 

1 Pomperaug Office Park, 
Southbury, (203) 264-1497 


LAWRENCE DINKES 
4702 Main St., Bridgeport, 
(203) 371-8282 


JENNIFER EPSTEIN 
1478 Post Rd., Fairfield, 
(203) 255-6851 


DAVID W. EPSTEIN 
345 N. Main St., West 
Hartford, (860) 523-4213 
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MELANIE J. FATONE 
131 Boston Post Rd., East 
Lyme, (860) 691-5014 


STEPHEN N. FOX 
546 S. Broad St., Meriden, 
(203) 886-0028 


DARIA M. FRIEL 
51 S. Whittlesey Ave., Wall- 
ingford, (203) 265-3139 


ROBERT R. GATEHOUSE 
828 Newfield St., Middle- 
town, (860) 613-0553 


IRA M. GREENE 
34 Dale Rd., Avon, 
(860) 674-0874 


MITRA Y. KABAKOFF 
101 Main St., Unionville, 
(860) 673-3900 


DANA KAPP 
1500 Summer St., 
Stamford, (203) 324-6171 


DOUGLAS B. KECK 
991 State St., New Haven, 
(203) 787-3669 


DAVID M. KNAUS 
324 Elm St., Monroe, 
(203) 261-1363 


GLENN F. KOEHLER 
192 Main St., Manchester, 
(860) 649-4655 


DONALD W. KOHN 
991 State St., New Haven, 
(203) 787-3669 


CATHLEEN |. KOWALSKI 
192 Main St., Manchester, 
(860) 649-4655 


LAWRENCE Y. LEE 
148 Migeon Ave., Tor- 
rington, (860) 482-9578 


ANTONIO A. LEPORE JR. 
1 Pomperaug Office Park, 
Southbury, (203) 264-1497 


ROBERT L. LERMAN 
497 Main St., Ansonia, 
(203) 735-8601 


JESSICA LEVY 
1500 Summer St., 
Stamford, (203) 324-6171 


KEVIN MALTZ 
101 Main St., Unionville, 
(860) 673-3900 


GREGORY S. MOKOTOFF 
1478 Post Rd., Fairfield, 
(203) 255-6851 


DOUGLAS J. MULLER 
2080 Whitney Ave., 
Hamden, (203) 248-5742 


AMY A.NAPIERALA 
131 Boston Post Rd., East 
Lyme, (860) 691-5014 


EDUARDO ROSTENBERG 
1 Lake St., New Britain, 
(860) 224-2419 


CRISTINA SANTOS-TOMAS 
435 Willard Ave., Newing- 
ton, (860) 372-4600 


GARY S. SCHULMAN 
49 Welles St., Glastonbury, 
(860) 633-5246 


DANIEL J. SHOEMAKER 
828 Newfield St., Middle- 
town, (860) 613-0553 


SHARON SORIA 
192 Main St., Manchester, 
(860) 649-4655 


ANDREW SPADINGER 
4702 Main St., Bridgeport, 
(203) 371-8282 


W. FRED THAL 
1 Lake St., New Britain, 
(860) 224-2419 


HIROSHI TSUYUKI 
149 East Ave., Norwalk, 
(203) 838-4191 


STEVEN D. URELES 
190 Hempstead St., New 
London, (860) 691-5014 


RANDALL C. WING 
1050 Sullivan Ave., South 
Windsor, (860) 643-6942 


MICHAEL S. WOLFMAN 
149 East Ave., Norwalk, 
(203) 838-4191 


JOHN C. WONG 
2080 Whitney Ave., 
Hamden, (203) 248-5742 


JEFFREY A. WRUBEL 
6 Airport Rd., North Wind- 
ham, (860) 456-0506 


STACY ZARAKIOTIS 
42 Sherwood PI., Green- 
wich, (203) 422-5437 


Periodontics 


RICHARD F. AMATO 
324 Elm St., Monroe, 
(203) 268-2000 


ALAN J. BERKSON 
431 New Haven Ave., 
Milford, (203) 877-5106 


JOHN A. BIERLY 
625 Hopmeadow St., 
Simsbury, (860) 658-5552 
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IRA LEE CANTNER 
744 Broad St. Ext., Water- 
ford, (860) 444-0601 


MATTHEW S. CANTNER 
97 Elm St., Old Saybrook, 
(860) 388-4439 


ROBERT S. CARNEVALE 
2 Shaw's Cove, New 
London, (860) 443-1114 


ROBERT CHUNG 
61 Fourth St., Stamford, 
(203) 325-3141 


NICHOLAS A. CUCHARALE 
2 Stony Hill Rd., Bethel, 
(203) 792-2263 


BRUCE K. DAVIDSON 
2/3 Post Rd. W., Westport, 
(203) 226-7788 


JOHN W. DEAN Ill 
123 York St., New Haven, 
(203) 773-9186 


RONALD H. DELFINI 
1204 Chapel St., New 
Haven, (203) 787-4770 


LAWRENCE A. DELIBERO 
17 1/2 Elm St., New 
Canaan, (203) 966-1210 


BRIAN L. EVANS 
60 Washington Ave., 
Hamden, (203) 288-5916 


ROBERT C. FAZIO 
10 Mott Ave., Norwalk, 
(203) 853-1120 


VITO “BILL” FEDERICI 
A9 Lake Ave., Greenwich, 
(203) 661-5555 


DAVID A. GELB 
836 Farmington Ave., West 
Hartford, (860) 236-8550 


LAWRENCE B. GELB 
535 Saybrook Rd., Middle- 
town, (860) 346-9665 


BARRY J. GELBER 
1185 Silas Deane Hwy., Weth- 
ersfield, (860) 563-2331 


JEFFREY D. GOLDSCHMIDT 
6 Park Place, New Britain, 
(860) 224-7751 


DAVID S. GOTTLIEB 
10 Mott Ave., Norwalk, 
(203) 853-1120 


PETER GUIDA 
469 Buckland Rd., South 
Windsor, (860) 644-2340 


JOHN K. HOLZINGER 
410 Saybrook Rd., Middle- 
town, (860) 347-8457 


MICHAEL ISRAEL 
26 Lakeside Blvd. E., 
Waterbury, (203) 754-4123 


TERENCE S. JACKSON 
47 Oak St., Stamford, 
(203) 252-2252 


ROBERT A. KIEL 
281 Hartford Tpke., 
Vernon, (860) 871-1311 


BRENTON J. LAHEY 
1080 Day Hill Rd., 
Windsor, (860) 683-0243 


VINCENT N. LAPORTA 
360 Tolland Tpke., Man- 
chester, (860) 646-1429 


WILLIAM S. LAVINE 
928 Farmington Ave., West 
Hartford, (860) 233-6266 


HOWARD S. LEVINBROOK 
6 Park Place, New Britain, 
(860) 224-7751 


JAMES R. MCARAW 
97 Elm St., Old Saybrook, 
(860) 388-4439 


HARVEY S. MILLER 
6 Walnut St., Danbury, 
(203) 748-8114 


BRETE D. MORAN 
67 Cherry St., Milford, 
(203) 876-0304 


RANDALL H. NEICHIN 
4699 Main St., Bridgeport, 
(203) 372-3575 


JOHN F. PARNOFF 
419 Whalley Ave., New 
Haven, (203) 777-5385 


PETER J. M. PETERSON 
291 Farmington Ave., Farm- 
ington, (860) 677-8747 


KEVIN C. PURVIANCE 
61S. Main St., West Hart- 
ford, (860) 236-2566 


JOHN P. RALLO 
1081 Hope St., Stamford, 
(203) 329-8444 


JAMISON SCOTTO 
1080 Day Hill Rd., Windsor, 
(860) 683-0243 


DAVID B. SHAMASH 
701 Cottage Grove Rd., 
Bloomfield, (860) 243-1999 


CARY A. SHAPOFF 
71 Beach Rd., Fairfield, 
(203) 255-7771 


MICHAEL K. SONICK 
1047 Old Post Rd., 
Fairfield, (203) 254-2006 


JESSE M. SORRENTINO 
20 W. Avon Rd., Avon, 
(860) 404-0233 


ERNEST B. SPIRA 
1420 Main St., Glaston- 
bury, (860) 659-0307 


WILLIAM E. TARASUK 
1064 Chase Pkwy., 
Waterbury, (203) 597-0055 


GREGORY A. TOBACK 
190 Hempstead St., New 
London, (860) 443-2428 


CHRISTOPHER T. TRAILOR 
130 New London Tpke., 
Norwich, (860) 889-3889 


EMAN J. TRAYNOR 
56 Lafayette PI., Green- 
wich, (203) 661-5885 


ROBERT F. TREADO 
670 East Rd., Bristol, 
(860) 589-0874 


MARIANNE URBANSKI 
546 S. Broad St., Meriden, 
(203) 630-1312 


THOMAS A. VALLUZZ0 
57 North St., Danbury, 
(203) 794-0419 


PERRY A. WASSERLAUF 
32 Cherry St., Milford, 
(203) 878-8596 


DONALD B. WEEKS 
149 Durham Rd., Madison, 
(203) 245-6985 


BARRY J. WEISS 
60 Washington Ave., 
Hamden, (203) 288-5916 


OLEG ZUSIN 
1817 Black Rock Tpke., 
Fairfield, (203) 368-6600 


Prosthodontics 


PABLO J. CUEVAS 
111 Beach Rd. 
Fairfield, (203) 254-0545 


JOSEPH A. CYDYLO JR. 
146 Farmington Ave., 
Bristol, (860) 583-6630 


JACK DEGRADO 
47 Oak St., Stamford, 
(203) 989-2456 


MARIE FALCONE 
928 Farmington Ave., West 
Hartford, (860) 233-7514 


BENJAMIN FRANK 
105 Newtown Rd., 
Danbury, (203) 744-7377 


GARY E. HORBLITT 
2226 Black Rock Tpke., 
Fairfield, (203) 366-7600 


DAMON JENKINS 
366 Middle Tpke. W., Man- 
chester, (860) 645-0111 


DAVID KUSOVITSKY 
2 Church St. S., New 
Haven, (203) 773-1701 


VERNON Y. KWOK 
80 Seymour St., Hartford, 
(860) 545-2700 


FREDERICK S. LANDY 
1420 Main St., Glaston- 
bury, (860) 659-0278 


FRANCESCO MARATTA 
2 Church St. S., New 
Haven, (203) 773-1701 


BRUCE M. NGHIEM 
625 Hopmeadow St., 
Simsbury, (860) 658-1991 


DIMITRI PERDIKIS 
820 Farmington Ave., West 
Hartford, (860) 232-3211 


ANDREW J. PONICHTERA 
373 Hopmeadow St., 
Weatogue, (860) 651-3319 


STEVEN J. ROTHENBERG 
24 Old Kings Hwy. S., 
Darien, (203) 655-1541 


DENNIS W. SINDEL 
21/7 Boston Post Rd., 
Waterford, (860) 447-1787 


THOMAS D. TAYLOR 
263 Farmington Ave., Farm- 
ington, (860) 679-7692 


NATALIE TUMENIUK 
21 West Clark St., Milford, 
(203) 878-8548 
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UConn School of Dental Medicine 
State University of New York at Buffalo 
School of Dental Medicine 


DENTAI 


PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATIONS 
American Board of Orthodontics 
(Diplomate) 


American Association of Orthodontists 
American Dental Association 
Connecticut State Dental Association 
Bridgeport Dental Association 
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DR. JOSHUA BAUM GF ATED MAGNA CUM Dr. Baum recognizes that some patients prefer a more aes- 
LAUDE WITH A B.S. IN BIOLOGY FROM TUFTS UNIVER: thetic and less noticeable approach to treatment and thus has 
SITY before earning his D.M.D. from the UConn School of become one of the premier Invisalign doctors in Connecticut 
Dental Medicine and his M.S. and Certificate in Orthodontics for teenagers and adults. He was a pilot doctor for our area 
from SUNY Buffalo. His extensive educational background, when Invisalign Teen was in its research-and-development stage 
coupled with his tremendous experience, expertise and gentle and was the first official Invisalign Teen provider in the state. 
manner, has resulted in his being recognized as an esteemed He has also lectured on Invisalign to offer continuing-education 
member of the orthodontic community. credits to others in the profession. 

Board-certified, Dr. Baum recommends that children have Dr. Baum’s patient-friendly office is outfitted with video 
their first orthodontic visit at age 7. This proactive approach games and foosball tables in the reception area and has Game 


makes it easier to treat many issues while the bones are still soft | Boys attached to every treatment chair. “I have so much fun at 
and growing. The early correction of jaw growth can circumvent __work getting to know my patients and their families,” he says. 


the need to pull teeth and give patients a better self-image at an “I strive to make sure that they are not only getting a beautiful 
earlier age. There is the additional advantage that children typi- —_ and healthy result, but that they are also having a good time and 
cally wear braces for a shorter period of time. smiling during the experience.’ 


i 


DR. JOSHUA E. BAUM ORTHODONTICS, PC 
241 Monroe Tpke., Monroe e (203) 261-0650 385 Main St. S., Southbury © (203) 264-1882 
23 Church Hill Rd., Newtown e (203) 426-5900 baumbraces.com 
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PABLO CUEVAS, D.D.S. 


DR. PABLO CUEVAS, A PROSTHODONTIST, IS A SPE- 
CIALIST IN COSMETIC AND IMPLANT DENTISTRY. With 
27 years experience, he has been committed to excellence in 
dentistry as a lecturer, tenure-track faculty member, researcher 
and practitioner. After earning his dental degree from the 
University of Iowa, he was accepted into a premier postgraduate 
specialty training residency in prosthodontics. He then com- 
pleted an American Cancer Society fellowship in oncology and 
maxillofacial prosthetics at the University of lowa Hospitals and 
Clinics, Department of Otolaryngology (consistently ranked 
No. 1 by US. News & World Report). After this extensive mas- 
tery-level training, he was recruited to the nationally top-ranked 
UConn School of Dental Medicine. As a full-time tenure-track 
faculty member, Dr. Cuevas taught both undergraduate and 
graduate-level courses. His publications and research projects 
focus primarily on dental implants and cosmetic dentistry. He 
was also editor of a “Dental Question and Answer” column for 
the Fairfield Citizen. 


FAIRFIELD SMILES BY DESIGN 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 





DENTAL SCHOOLS 
University of lowa College of Dentistry 
University of lowa Hospital and Clinics 
Department of Otolaryngology 
UConn School of Dental Medicine 
PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATIONS 
American College of Prosthodontists 
American Academy of Cosmetic Dentistry 
American Academy of Implant Dentistry 
American Dental Association 
Connecticut State Dental Association 


In his state-of-the-art boutique private practice in the heart 
of Fairfield, Dr. Cuevas offers exceptional treatment. “The thing 
that I hear most from new patients,’ he says, “is how absolutely 
thorough and complete their initial examination is. Nothing is 
overlooked; no detail is too small. We care deeply about each 
and every one of our patients. From the moment you arrive to 
the moment you leave, we want you to feel comfortable and 
confident in our expert hands.” He is motivated, he says, by the 
belief that “every person deserves a natural-looking, healthy and 
radiant smile.” 

He adds, “I could not do what I do without a highly trained, 
caring and dedicated staff. Remi, Jennifer, Lindsey and Kathy 
make going to work each day a great pleasure.” 

Fewer than 2 percent of dentists in the United States achieve 
Dr. Cuevas’ mastery-level training. Anyone who knows him 
would tell you that he has a deep passion for excellence. He feels 
it is an honor and a privilege to serve. 


111 Beach Rd., Fairfield ¢ (203) 254-0545 e fairfieldsmiles.com 
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University of Michigan School of Dentistry 
PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATIONS 
American Association of Orthodontists 
American Dental Association 

Tolland County Dental Association 


Spear Study Club of Connecticut 
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D. D. s. aaa M. S in roubodoniics fois the University of Michi- 
gan School of Dentistry and held multiple leadership positions 
there. 

Dr. Daniels believes that “life is about giving back,’ and 
his philosophy extends to his orthodontic practice and in his 
dedication to community service. 

When asked why he ultimately chose a career path in 
orthodontics, he responded, “Quite simply, I love to see people 
smile!” His treatment philosophy is focused on giving patients 
a beautiful smile and the confidence that comes with having 
that smile. Dr. Daniels knows firsthand the difference that 
orthodontic treatment makes in people's lives, and he and his 
team are dedicated to helping their “family of patients” achieve 
the smiles of their dreams. 

Dr. Daniels strongly believes that orthodontic treatment 
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benefits people of all ages seeking to improve their smiles 
and/or to correct jaw and teeth problems. He follows the 
American Association of Orthodontic’s recommendation to 
evaluate children beginning at age 7 so that early interven- 
tion can occur when necessary, and he encourages all ages to 
take advantage of a complimentary consultation to determine 
whether orthodontic treatment would be beneficial to them. 

In order to maintain the highest standard of patient care, 
Dr. Daniels stays current with new and relevant treatments and 
orthodontic technology. His office offers a variety of treatment 
choices including traditional silver, gold, and clear brackets as 
well as Invisalign for adults and Invisalign Teen. 

“Giving back” also extends to his commitment to commu- 
nity service, both locally and internationally, he says. He has 
received local recognition for his ongoing efforts and regularly 
travels to Guatemala to provide dental care and raise funds for 
indigent families. “My staff and family of patients have been 
extraordinarily generous in supporting these efforts.” 


(860) 872-8361 © ctvalleyortho.com 
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ORTHODONTICS has been providing superior dental care for 
kids and adolescents for the past 30 years. They offer a full range 
of dental services, from preventative and restorative dental care 
to braces. The team of enthusiastic pediatric dentists, ortho- 
dontists and staff are excited about caring for their patients and 
promoting dental health. They are committed to providing a 
comfortable “dental home” for all children, especially those with 
special needs, where they can receive first-rate dentistry in a 
warm, loving environment. They strive to make the dental office 
fun for kids by providing video games, TVs, contests, prizes 

and rewards. Every kid-friendly detail has been thought of to 
help make visiting the dentist a positive experience. The offices 
are conveniently located in Bridgeport and Huntington. They’re 
open six days a week with early morning and evening hours 
available. 








COMMERCE PARK CHILDREN’S DENTISTRY & OF 
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The founder, DR. LAWRENCE DINKES, (right) created the 
practice in 1983 with a mission to create a dental practice en- 
tirely different from those he experienced while growing up: to 

“treat people right,” with sensitivity and respect for their concerns 
and fears, and the use of the most cutting-edge technologies and 
methods to achieve life long dental health. He received his B.A. 
in organic chemistry from SUNY at Binghamton and his D.D.S. 
from the NYU College of Dentistry. He completed his postgrad- 
uate training in general and pediatric dentistry at Montefiore 
Medical Center in New York. 

SPADINGER (left) studied biochemistry 

at Canisius College in Buffalo, N.Y. He earned his D.D.S. from 

SUNY at Buffalo and his Pediatric Dentistry Certificate from the 

University of Nebraska Medical Center. He has vast experience 

in treating sports-related trauma, including reimplanting teeth, 
and has implemented a program to make mouth guards avail- 
able to children in all sports. 
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4702 Main St., Bridgeport ¢ (208) 371-8282; 27 Huntington Plaza, Huntington ¢ (203) 926-9929 


commerceparkdental.com 
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MARK C. FLETCHER, D.M.D, M.D. \ 
DENTAL SCHOOL 4 
University of Pennsylvania School of 
i 2 
Dental Medicine a» 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Jefferson Medical College 


PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATIONS 
American Association of Oral and 
Maxillofacial Surgeons (Fellow) 

American Dental Association 

American Medical Association 

American Dental Society of 
Anesthesiology (Fellow) 





STUART E. LIEBLICH, D.M.D. 


DENTAL SCHOOL 
University of Pennsylvania School 
of Dental Medicine 


PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATIONS 
American Association of Oral and 
Maxillofacial Surgeons (Fellow) 
American Dental Association 

American Dental Society of 
Anesthesiology (Fellow) 


MARK C. FLETCHER, D.M.D., M.D. azeican cotege ot dentists 
STUART E. LIEBLICH, D.M.D. 


MARK C. FLETCHER AND STUART E. LIEBLICH offer 
both office-based and hospital-based surgical procedures. The 
practice has many years of experience in the treatment of patients 
of all ages. Both doctors are board-certified and have been pub- 
lished widely in scientific journals and textbooks. 

DR. MARK C. FLETCHER (left) graduated from Boston 
College and the University of Pennsylvania School of Dental 
Medicine and received his M.D. magna cum laude from Jefferson 
Medical College in Philadelphia. He completed a general practice 
residency at Northwestern Memorial Hospital in Chicago and 
a general surgery internship and oral and maxillofacial surgery 
residency at Thomas Jefferson University Hospital in Philadel- 
phia. He teaches at the UConn School of Dental Medicine and 
is the oral and maxillofacial surgery educational coordinator at 
Hartford Hospital. 

DR. STUART E. LIEBLICH (right) graduated from Rutgers, 
The State University of New Jersey, with the highest honors and 
the University of Pennsylvania School of Dental Medicine. He 


AVON ORAL AND MAXILLOFACIAL SURGERY, LLP 
34 Dale Rd., Avon e (860) 674-8079 © avonomfs.com 


International College of Dentists 


completed his residency in oral and maxillofacial surgery at 
Kings County/Downstate Medical Center in Brooklyn, N.Y. An 
associate clinical professor at UConn School of Dental Medicine, 
he received grants to study wound healing, synthetic bone-recon- 
struction materials and the use of implants in the jaws. He served 
as president of the American Board of Oral and Maxillofacial 
Surgery and the American Dental Society of Anesthesiology. 

The group performs dental implants, wisdom teeth removal, 
bone grafting, corrective jaw surgery, oral and maxillofacial pa- 
thology and minimally invasive snoring procedures. Drs. Fletcher 
and Lieblich are afhliated with Connecticut Children’s Medical 
Center. As members of Hartford Hospital's maxillofacial trauma 
team, they have extensive experience in performing complex 
reconstructive surgeries for patients with severe injuries to the 
face and jaw. Their office-based procedures can be comfort- 
ably performed with sedation/anesthesia. They utilize the latest 
3-D imaging and closely coordinate care with patients’ referring 
dentists. 
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DENTAL SCHOOL 
UConn School of Dental Medicine 


PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATIONS 
Academy of General Dentistry (Fellow) 
American Dental Association 

American Academy of Cosmetic Dentistry 
Connecticut State Dental Association 














ALAN P. FRIEDLER, D.M.D., F.A.G.D. 


DR. FRIEDLER GRADUATED FROM THE UCONN 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL MEDICINE and did his postgraduate 
training at the prestigious L.D. Pankey Institute for Advanced 
Dental Education in Key Biscayne, Fla. He has been practic- 
ing general and cosmetic dentistry for 35 years. An instructor 
at Yale-New Haven Hospital and St. Raphael branches, he has 
served as past chairman of ethics in the New Haven Dental As- 
sociation and is an examiner for the peer review committee. 

Dr. Friedler helps patients become more self-confident by 
helping them look better and smile comfortably and proudly. 
This directly contributes to their self-image and how they're 
perceived in the world. Patients can preview their “after” smile 
before the permanent dental process begins with FutureSmile 
by Friedler, a process that enables him to sculpt a new smile us- 
ing advanced tooth-colored materials in as little as 10 minutes. 
At his practice, he offers the latest technology: Waterlase MD 
Turbo All-Tissue Laser, digital radiography, CEREC CAD-CAM 


ALAN P. FRIEDLER, D.M.D., PC 


technology, intra-oral cameras and laser-caries detection for 
early detection of tooth decay. He uses a variety of pain reduc- 
tion techniques, including conscious sedation, and coordinates 
care with other specialists. 

“By combining my education and experience with an innate 
sense of ethics and responsibility, I ensure that my patients 
will understand their treatment options and feel comfortable 
with their decision to have me perform their dental care,’ he 
says. “We provide clear communication with our patients so 
that their needs are heard and met, and provide a supportive 
environment with personalized attention to all aspects of their 
experience from the moment they call through their dental 
rehabilitation and maintenance.’ 

Dr. Friedler has expanded his hours with appointments as 
early as 7 a.m. and as late as 6 p.m. in order to accommodate 
patients’ busy schedules. He offers an in-house dental plan for 
patients without insurance. 


588 Boston Post Rd., Madison @ (208) 245-7575; 419 Whalley Ave., New Haven e (208) 787-0520 


greatamericansmile.com 
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IHBUR offer er comprehensive oa health ¢ care fet 
infants, children and adolescents. Drs. “Tony” and “Mimi” met at 
dental school and have practiced together for 13 years. Both are 
Diplomates of the American Board of Pediatric Dentistry and 
Se of the ‘College of eat 

VIQ LEPORE graduated magna cum laude from 
the Caney at Alay. SUNY with a B.S. in biology and earned 
his doctorate from Stony Brook University School of Dental 
Medicine. He completed his residency in general dentistry at Al- 
bany Medical Center, where he was an assistant professor of sur- 
gery and residency program director. He completed a residency 
and fellowship in pediatric dentistry at the UConn School of 
Dental Medicine, where he is a faculty member. He works closely 
with Connecticut Childrens ances Center's craniofacial team. 


ESSIO-MAT earned her B.S. in 


: NT. SSOCIATES OF SOUT! 


ie ey, Office Park, Suite 206, eS uhbunes 





biology from Saint Francis University in Loretto, Pa., and her 
doctorate from UConn School of Dental Medicine. Dr. “Mimi” 
completed her residency at Brigham and Womens Hospital in 
Boston and her training in pediatric dentistry at St. Barnabas 
Hospital in the Bronx. She is on staff at St. Mary’s Hospital in 
Waterbury and provides post-trauma care for falls or sports 
injuries. 

Drs. Lepore and Delessio-Matta are passionate about preven- 
tive care and education and seek to make everyone feel comfort- 
able in their recently renovated state-of-the-art office. They love 
treating children with special needs and continue to see them as 
patients after they reach adulthood. They are active in supporting 
the local chapter of the Cystic Fibrosis Foundation as well as the 
Susan B. Komen Foundation. It is important to the doctors and 
their staff that every child receives individual care. Their goal is 
“to have our patients excited about coming to the dentist?’ 


¥ (203) 264- 1497 kidstoothcare.com 
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DENTAL SCHOOL: 
UConn School of Dental Medicine 


Columbia University School of Dental 
Medicine (AEGD) 


Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
(Prosthodontics) 

PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATIONS: 

American Board of Prosthodontics 
(Diplomate) 

American College of Prosthodontics 
(Fellow) 

American Dental Association 

Connecticut State Dental Association 

Seattle Study Club 

New Haven Dental Association 
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FRANK P. MARATTA, D.M.D., F.A.C.P. 


CONNECTICUT NATIVE, DR. FRANK MARATTA, RE- 
CEIVED HIS UNDERGRADUATE DEGREE IN BIOLOGY with 
a minor in Italian at Trinity College in Hartford, and earned his 
D.M.D. from the University of Connecticut School of Dental 
Medicine in Farmington. He completed an Advanced Education 
in General Dentistry (AEGD) program at Columbia University 
School of Dental Medicine and specialty training in Prosth- 
odontics at Montefiore Medical Center, both in New York, and is 
board-certified by the American Board of Prosthodontics and a 
Fellow of the American College of Prosthodontics. 

Dr. Maratta joined the practice of Dr. David Kusovitsky, who 
founded the office in 1981. It is now named New Haven Prosth- 
odontics, P.C. Dr. Maratta offers all services of restorative den- 
tistry for both cosmetic and function including veneers, crowns, 
bridges, dental implants and dentures for a better quality of life. 
Prosthodontists are required to undergo an extra three years of 
specialty training beyond dental school. They are the architects 


NEW HAVEN PROSTHODONTICS, P.C. 


of treatments and solutions for complex dental cases. Dr. Maratta 
designs beautiful and youthful, but still natural looking, smile 
makeovers that give patients a boost of self-confidence. 

He is qualified to do all types of restorative dentistry, com- 
plete mouth restorations, cosmetic dentistry, maxillofacial 
prostheses and artificial substitutes for oral and facial tissue 
for patients whove suffered a traumatic injury or cancer. He 
customizes treatments and does much of his own lab work on 
the premises of New Haven Prosthodontics, which offers many 
patients a smile makeover in as little as one day. Trained in the 
latest techniques, he can perform revisions of dental procedures 
for patients dissatisfied with previous treatments. In addition 
to restorative dentistry, he offers treatment for sleep apnea, bite 
appliances and customized teeth whitening, to promote comfort 
and good oral health. 

Dr. Maratta is committed to delivering optimal results with 
personalized patient care and the highest quality treatment. 


2 Church Street S., Suite 216, New Haven e (208) 773-1701 © nhpros.com 
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JAMES R. McARAW, D.M.D., M.Sc.D. 
.L. (LEE) CANTNER II, D.M.D., M.Sc.D. 


MATTHEW S. CANTNER, 


“IN OQUR RESIDENCY PROGRAM, ONE OF OUR MEN- 
TORS SAID THE FOLLOWING: ‘Some of you will continue to 
practice with the same ideals and standards that we have tried 
to instill in you, and the rest will slip into mediocrity. With that 
firmly fixed in our consciousness,’ says Dr. McAraw (left), “we 
have always tried to provide every patient with the finest, gen- 
tlest and most up-to-date quality care we can achieve. 

“In addition to caring for our patients’ periodontal needs,” 
he adds, “our doctors have a combined 61 years experience in 
placing thousands of dental implants. We also pride ourselves 
on working very closely with our restorative doctors in a team 


D.M.D. 


approach to total patient care. We believe our staff is one of the 
finest available. Several of our staff members have been with us 
for 15 to 25 years. We must be doing something right” 

JAMES (JIM) R. MCARAW and I.L. (LEE) CANTNER II 
(right) both completed their residencies in periodontics at the 
Boston University School of Graduate Dentistry. MAT THEW 
(MATT) CANTNER (center), completed his periodontal residency 
at the University of Pennsylvania, where he received the Direc- 
tors’ Award for Top Resident and the highest achievement award 
from the Northeast Society of Periodontics. He received his board 
certification in 2005. 


McARAW, CANTNER & CANTNER, LLC - PERIODONTICS AND IMPLANT DENTISTRY 


97 Elm St., Old Saybrook ¢ (860) 388-4439 
744 Broad St. Ext., Waterford ¢ (860) 444-0601 








25 Durham Rd., Madison e (203) 245-4429 
rivervalleyperio.com 
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EMILY R. O’KEIFF, D.D.S., M.S. 


DR. EMILY O’KEIFF GRADUATED CUM LAUDE FROM 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME IN SOUTH BEND, 
IND., with a B.S. in biology and a minor in Spanish. She gradu- 
ated magna cum laude from Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, 
the first dental college in the world and the birthplace of the 
Doctor of Dental Surgery degree. She trained in orthodontics at 
the University of Minnesota School of Dentistry and also earned 
an M.S. in oral biology. She has served as section chief for the 
dental section of the department of surgery at New Milford 
Hospital since 2008. 

Dr. O’Keiff is in solo practice as an orthodontist and treats chil- 
dren and adults. Her warm, relaxing office is located in a historic 
building with exposed brick and large windows allowing lots of 
natural light. The non-clinical look of her office is one reason 
people feel calm and relaxed at each visit. Dr. O’Keiff is also 
good at relieving patients’ anxieties. 

She starts early screening on children at the age of 7, in 


O’KEIFF ORTHODONTICS 
30 Bridge St., Suite 202, New Milford ¢ (860) 354-6006 
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DENTAL SCHOOL: 

Baltimore College of Dental Surgery 
Dental School, 

University of Maryland at Baltimore 

University of Minnesota School 

of Dentistry 


PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATIONS: 
AmericanA ssociationof Or thodontics 
American Dental Association 
ConnecticutS tateDen talA ssociation 
Greater Danbury Dental Society 


AS 


accordance with the guidelines of the American Association of 
Orthodontics. Some children benefit from early treatment; most 
need to wait until they are older. 

Regardless of the type of treatment her patients require, Dr. 
O’Keiff says she spends “a significant amount of time on com- 
munication. I send a pre-and post-treatment letter, photos and 
X-rays to their dentists, and pre-and post-treatment letters and 
photos to each patient. They are very thorough, customized let- 
ters—not ‘stock’—and I spend most of my time (when I am not 
with patients) working on this.” 

Dr. O’Keiff makes orthodontics as fun as possible for children, 
letting them choose from different colored braces, very high- 
tech self-ligating braces for kids, porcelain braces or Invisalign 
for teenagers and adults. She has achieved the status of preferred 
Invisalign provider because of her extensive experience with 
Invisalign appliances. 
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PAUL C. PERACCHIO, D.M.D. 
DANIEL R. SAUNDERS, D.M.D. 


DRS. PAUL PERACCHIO AND DANIEL SAUNDERS 
SPECIALIZE IN ORAL AND MAXILLOFACIAL SURGERY, 
dental implants, wisdom teeth extractions, apicoectomies, TMJ 
disorders, facial trauma, corrective jaw surgery, oral pathology 
and bone grafts. Their specialized dental care includes COz2 laser 
to remove lumps and bumps in the mouth without the need for 
stitches. In addition to dental schools, they have completed a 
four-year residency in a certified program for oral and maxillofa- 
cial surgery. Both are Diplomates of the American Board of Oral 
and Maxillofacial Surgery and Fellows of the American Associa- 
tion of Oral and Maxillofacial Surgery. 

DR. PERACCHIO is a second-generation oral surgeon. He 
earned his B.S. with honors from the University of Connecticut 
and his doctorate from UConn School of Medicine. He com- 
pleted his residency at the Hospital of St. Raphael. A member of 
the Alpha Delta Honor Society, he earned the American Associa- 
tion of Oral and Maxillofacial Surgeons Award for Outstanding 
Achievements. He is on staff at Manchester Memorial and Rock- 
ville General hospitals and is a past president of the Manchester 


ORAL FACIAL SURGERY CENTER 


Dental Society. He specializes in wisdom tooth extractions, 
implants and laser surgery. Dr. Peracchio has been providing ex- 
cellent patient care for more than 20 years. He enjoys training for 
triathlons, skiing and spending time with his wife and children. 

DR. SAUNDERS earned his B.A. with honors from Boston 
University and graduated from the University of Pennsylvania 
School of Dental Medicine. He received the American Associa- 
tion of Oral and Maxillofacial Surgeons Dental Implant Award. 
He is on the executive board of the Connecticut OMS and is on 
the staff at Manchester Memorial and Rockville General hospi- 
tals. He specializes in anesthesia, wisdom teeth, implants, trauma 
and jaw surgery. Dr. Saunders annually assists with the Mission 
of Mercy. He delivers high-quality care with a compassionate 
demeanor. He enjoys spending time with his wife and children. 

Drs. Saunders and Peracchio pride themselves on their com- 
fortable, pleasant offices and very friendly, highly trained staff 
members who treat every patient with dignity, deliver first-rate 
care and help ease patients’ fears. 


945 Main St., Suite 310, Manchester ¢ (860) 647-9926; 520 Hartford Toke., Vernon © (860) 872-8575 ¢ oral-facial.com 
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DENTAL SCHOOL 
New York University College of Dentistry 


PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATIONS 
American Association of Orthodontics 
American Dental Association 

Greater Danbury Dental Society 
Danbury Hospital 

New Milford Hospital 


ALLAN 8S. PHILLIPS, D.D.S. 


DR. ALLAN S. PHILLIPS COMBINES A STRONG ACA- 
DEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL BACKGROUND IN ORTHO- 
DONTICS with a personal commitment to create beautiful smiles 
for children, teens and adults. He and his partner, Katherine M. 
Lambert, D.M.D., offer the latest, state-of-the art technology to 
improve both the function and aesthetics of their patients’ smiles. 
They offer metal and clear braces, as well as clear aligners, to pa- 
tients in five convenient offices in Fairfield and Litchfield counties. 

Dr. Phillips earned his dental degree and completed his post- 
graduate training at the NYU College of Dentistry. A graduate of 
Brooklyn College, he is a past president of the Greater Danbury 
Dental Society and has served as the orthodontic section chief at 
Danbury Hospital. He is the head of continuing dental education 
at New Milford Hospital. 

Dr. Phillips enjoys his work with young patients at a critical 
stage in their development. He practices with the philosophy 
that orthodontics is about more than improving aesthetics: 


DRS. PHILLIPS & LAMBERT, LLC 


7 Pickett District Rd., New Milford ¢ (860) 354-3989 
304 Federal Rd., Brookfield ¢ (203) 775-9463 
5 School St., Bethel ¢ (203) 748-1600 
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“A person's smile contributes dramatically to a first impression and 
conveys a lot about self-confidence,” he says. “It’s important, no 
matter how old you are.” He is also experienced in working with 
adults, who now comprise about 25 percent of his practice. 
“Many adults may not have had the opportunity to get their teeth 
straightened and as they mature, periodontal issues may create 
problems. Teeth may require correction to prevent shifting, dis- 
comfort and even tooth loss,’ he explains. 

Dr. Phillips notes that while technology has improved dra- 
matically in recent years, “the most critical part of patient care is 
treating each patient gently and with compassion, with the goal 
of assuring absolute accuracy and minimizing treatment time.’ 
His goal is for all patients to conclude treatment with a beautiful 
smile. “The satisfaction I receive from providing a service that 
improves a patient's smile, appearance and life,’ he says, “is why I 
love the practice of orthodontics.” 


379 Danbury Rd., Wilton © (208) 762-9333 
8 Prospect St., Ridgefield ¢ (203) 488-6922 
bracesct.com 
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DENTAL SCHOOLS 

University of Connecticut School of 
Dental Medicine 

Emory University 

Harvard University 


PRINCIPAL AFFILIATIONS 

American Academy of Periodontology 

International College of Oral Implantology 
(Diplomate) 

American College of Dentistry (Fellow) 

Pierre Fauchard Academy (Fellow) 

Connecticut Society of Periodontics 


MICHAEL SONICK, D.M.D. 


DR. MICHAEL SONICK, A BRIDGEPORT NATIVE, IS 
A WORLD-RENOWNED PERIODONTAL AND DENTAL 
IMPLANT SURGEON. He earned his doctorate from UConn 
School of Dental Medicine and received his degree in peri- 
odontics from Emory University in Atlanta, Ga. He trained 
in implant dentistry at the University of Gothenburg, Sweden, 
and Harvard University, and once held an appointment at 
Yale School of Medicine. Currently, he teaches postdoctorate 
periodontal residents at the University of Connecticut School 
of Dental Medicine as well as the international program at NYU 
School of Dentistry. He gives over 40 presentations a year across 
the United States and around the world. This year he has already 
taught on five continents. 

Highly regarded as an implantologist, Dr. Sonick has suc- 
cessfully placed more than 10,000 fixtures, including in patients 
who have undergone bone regeneration and are often consid- 
ered poor candidates for the procedure. He says that today's 
techniques can actually regenerate lost bone and soft tissue 
as they restore patients to good oral health with new teeth. 


Dr. Sonick uses an in-office 3AD cone beam scan to evaluate 
patients for implants. Appropriate candidates can often have im- 
plants done immediately. He can also preserve stem cells from 
dental pulp for cryopreservation for future medical treatment. 
“You can have a lot of knowledge,’ Sonick notes, but there 
is no substitution for experience,’ His many years of practice 
have allowed him to perfect his skills in periodontal therapy, 
bone regeneration, oral plastic surgery and implant dentistry. 
Throughout the year, he holds “Sonick Seminars,’ which feature 
live surgeries, hands-on sessions. He is the chief co-editor of the 
textbook Implant Site Development, and contributed to Essential 
Dental Handbook: Clinical and Practice Management Advice 
from the Experts and House Calls: How Doctors Treat Themselves 
and Their Own Families for Common Illnesses and Injuries. 

In addition to practicing periodontics and implantology, Dr. 
Sonick is a frequent traveler and dental volunteer. He partici- 
pates internationally with Healing the Children and spent two 
weeks this past year in the Peruvian Amazon treating children. 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY IMPLANTS & PERIODONTICS, PC 
1047 Old Post Rd., Fairfield ¢ (203) 254-2006 ¢ sonickdmd.com 
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JEFFREY A. BABUSHKIN, D.D.S., F.A.G.D., F.I-C.O.1. 


JANETTE A. BLACK, D.D.S. 


DRS. JEFFREY BABUSHKIN AND JANETTE BLACK ARE COMMITTED TO EXCEL- 
LENCE IN COSMETIC, RESTORATIVE AND PREVENTIVE DENTISTRY. Dr. Babushkin is 
a nationally recognized expert in advanced implant technology and lectures extensively on 
achieving superior aesthetic results. He earned his D.D.S. from The Ohio State University 
and completed a general practice residency at the University of Maryland and Medical 
Center. Dr. Babushkin is a fellow in the Academy of General Dentistry, an honor that 
only 7 percent of dentists achieve. He is also a fellow in the International Congress of Oral 
Implantology, the Pierre Fauchard Academy and a sustaining member of the American 
Academy of Cosmetic Dentistry. 

Dr. Black received her D.D.S. from Stony Brook University and completed an Advanced 
Education in General Dentistry residency at the UConn Health Center. She is an active 
member of the Academy of General Dentistry, the Connecticut State Dental Association 
and the Bridgeport Dental Association. 

Drs. Babushkin and Black offer the most advanced technological services including 
single-visit CEREC crown restorations, soft-tissue laser, intraoral digital imaging, implant 
restorations, porcelain veneers, teeth whitening and short-term orthodontics. 


COSMETIC & PREVENTIVE DENTISTRY 
888 White Plains Rd., Trumbull ¢ (203) 268-5881 © cpdentistry.com 





ROBERT CHUNG, D.D.S., M.A. 


DR. ROBERT CHUNG RECEIVED HIS DEGREE FROM NORTHWESTERN UNIVER- 
SITY DENTAL SCHOOL IN 1992. He trained in periodontics and implant dentistry at 
Columbia University, where he received his certification and earned a master’s degree in 
immunology. He is interested in the systemic connections of periodontal disease and has 
published articles about immunological aspects of periodontal disease. 

“Periodontal disease is unique for each individual,’ he says. There are many factors that 
cause it, including genetic and behavioral. He collaborates with general dentists and evalu- 
ates patients’ lifestyles and histories before offering treatment options. “There have been 
tremendous improvements in periodontal therapy the past few years,’ he says. “We are 
very capable of replacing teeth with implants, but we’re also making remarkable progress 
in saving teeth” He performs minimally invasive procedures for restoring bone and gums. 
“Patients are pleasantly surprised by how easy and fast the procedures and recovery are.” 


Dental School Columbia University College of Dental Medicine Organizations American Academy 
of Periodontology, American Dental Association, Connecticut State Dental Association, Academy of 
Osseointegration, Omicron Kappa Upsilon Dental Honor Society 


PERIODONTAL ASSOCIATES, LLC 
4 Dearfield Dr., Greenwich ¢ (203) 661-3733 
61 Fourth St., Stamford ¢ (203) 325-3141 
ctperio.com 


JACK DeGRADO, D.D.S. 


DR. JACK DeGRADO GRADUATED FROM COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
DENTAL MEDICINE. He completed his residency at Manhattan VA Hospital, a two-year 
implant fellowship at Brookdale Hospital in Brooklyn, and four years of prosthodontics 
training at Montefiore Hospital. During his hospital training, he worked with a team of 
other dental specialists, otolaryngologists and plastic surgeons to develop a comprehensive 
treatment plan for highly challenging cases. He is a past participant of Mission of Mercy. 

He has always been at the forefront of new technology and procedures in restorative 
dentistry and implants. Through his professional affiliations, he learns of potential problems 
or failures in new devices before they become public knowledge. His office is one of the few 
practices with CBCT (Cone Beam Computed Tomography), an extremely accurate, low- 
radiation 3-D imaging system. “It takes the guesswork out,’ he says, because “you can see 
nerves, sinuses and all the important anatomy.’ Dr. DeGrado also offers “All-on-4 Dental 
Implants,’ a breakthrough single visit treatment for achieving beautiful, functional teeth 
without dentures. 


Dental School Columbia University College of Dental Medicine Organizations American Dental As- 
sociation, American College of Prosthodontists, American Academy of Implant Dentistry, Connecticut 
State Dental Association 


STAMFORD DENTAL GROUP, LLC 
47 Oak St., Stamford ¢ (203) 989-2456 ¢ stamforddentalgroup.com 
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RONALD H. DELFINI, D.D.S. 


DR. RONALD H. DELFINI HAS BEEN PRACTICING PERIODONTICS IN NEW 
HAVEN SINCE 1972. His practice, which includes dental implants, emphasizes main- 
taining or restoring optimum oral health. Dr. Delfini treats a wide variety of dental 
issues including periodontal disease, gingival recession and tooth loss. The focus of 
his practice encompasses the preservation of existing teeth, as well as the replacement 
of missing teeth with implants. When he is formulating a treatment plan, his goal is to 
restore health, function and the best possible aesthetics for every patient. 

Dr. Delfini attended The Hopkins School in New Haven, and is also a graduate of 
Lehigh University and Georgetown University School of Dentistry, where he com- 
pleted his fellowship in periodontics. He serves on the faculty of the Yale University 
School of Medicine and has been teaching dental residents for 30 years. 











Dental School Georgetown University School of Dentistry Organizations American Dental Asso- 
ciation, Connecticut State Dental Association, American Academy of Periodontology, Connecticut 
Society of Periodontics 


RONALD H. DELFINI, D.D.S., P.C. 
1204 Chapel St., New Haven e (203) 787-4770 
delfini-perio.com 











DONALD C. DEMAS, D.D.S., M.S. 


DR. DONALD DEMAS GRADUATED FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS COLLEGE 
OF DENTISTRY and did his residency in pediatric dentistry at UConn Health Center. He 
practiced pediatric dentistry for four years before he earned a Certificate in Orthodontics 
and a master’s degree from the University of Maryland School of Dentistry. He completed 
a fellowship at the University of Kentucky in the treatment of temporomandibular joint 
disorders (TMJ) and the use of dental appliances in sleep apnea. 

His practice is one of only three in Connecticut to offer Suresmile, which uses advanced 
3-D imaging and robotic technology to help reduce time in braces by up to 33 percent. He 
is also a Premier Preferred Provider of both Invisalign and Invisalign Teen, which use clear 
aligners to align teeth and improve bites. His practice participates in 189Braces.com, a plan 
to help families get braces for their child for just $189 per month. “Not only are we changing | 


their smiles,’ he says. “We are changing their lives”” | 
| 


Dental School University of Illinois College of Dentistry, University of Maryland School of Dentistry 
Organizations American Association of Orthodontists, Northeast Society of Orthodontics, American 
Dental Association, Academy of Pediatric Dentistry, Schulman Study Group 


TEAM DEMAS ORTHODONTICS 


51 Depot St., Suite 505, Watertown e (860) 274-6625; 690 Main St. S., Woodbury ¢ (203) 263-4955 
teamdemas.com 











TERENCE S. JACKSON, D.M.D., M.A. 


DR. TERENCE JACKSON GRADUATED FROM TUFTS UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF | 
DENTAL MEDICINE IN BOSTON, MASS., where he earned his dental degree as well as his 
Certificate in Periodontology. Board-certified by the American Board of Periodontology, he | 
is also the recipient of the Kaufman Fellowship Award. Before entering the field of dentistry, | 
he devoted four years to cardiovascular research at Boston University School of Medicine, | 
where he earned a master’s in biological science. 

Dr. Jackson's primary focus is the patient's well-being and comfort. His office has the lat- 
est state-of-the-art equipment to provide the most advanced techniques available. His prac- | 
tice includes a Sirona Cone Beam CT Scanner. He provides the highest level of periodontal 
care, including comprehensive periodontal and dental evaluations, thorough maintenance 
programs, immediate and delayed implant placement, ridge and sinus augmentation and 
distraction osteogenesis, as well as more traditional periodontal surgeries such as resective, 
regenerative and periodontal plastic surgery. “My concern is for my patients,’ he says, “and I 
take the time to make sure they are feeling as comfortable as possible.” 


Dental School Tufts University School of Dental Medicine Organizations American Academy of Peri- 
odontology (Diplomate), American Dental Association, Connecticut State Dental Association 


STAMFORD PERIODONTICS AND IMPLANT DENTISTRY CENTER, LLC 


47 Oak St., Suite 240, Stamford © (203) 252-2252 
stamfordperio.com 
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GEORGE M. MANTIKAS, D.M.D. 


DR. GEORGE MANTIKAS EARNED A B.S. IN BIOLOGY FROM ST. JOHN’S UNIVER- 
SITY WITH DUAL MINORS IN CHEMISTRY AND BUSINESS, and graduated with honors 
from Tufts University School of Dental Medicine in Boston, Mass. He is a mentor at UConn 
School of Dental Medicine. 

Dr. Mantikas believes that “dental health is an indicator of overall health,’ and is proud 
that “Tufts is on the forefront” of getting medical doctors and dentists to work together to 
achieve excellent overall health, which includes maintaining healthy teeth and gums for a 
lifetime. 

Since he opened his general dentistry practice in East Hampton 22 years ago, he has re- 
mained on the cutting edge of dentistry and educating patients. He provides optimal, com- 
prehensive dentistry in a friendly environment that utilizes proven technology, including 
newer generation digital X-rays and hard and soft tissue lasers. He is completely up-to-date 
on cosmetic and implant techniques and procedures because, he says, “patients deserve the 
best possible treatments out there.” 


Dental School Tufts University School of Dental Medicine Organizations American Dental Association, 
Connecticut State Dental Association, American Endodontic Society, National Society of Dental Practi- 
tioners, Academy of General Dentists 


GEORGE M. MANTIKAS, D.M.D. 
142 East High St., East Hampton e (860) 267-6666 © drmantikas.com 


ANDREW MOGELOF, D.D.S., C.F.E., C.D.C., F.A.G.D. 


DR. ANDREW MOGELOF COMPLETED A GENERAL PRACTICE RESIDENCY AT 
LONG ISLAND JEWISH MEDICAL CENTER. He is a mentor at the Kois Center of Advanced 
Dental Education in Seattle and has completed all levels of courses at The Pankey Institute 
in Key Biscayne, Fla. He is chief of dentistry at Lord Chamberlain Skilled Nursing Facility 
in Stratford and was chairman of peer review for the Bridgeport Dental Association for 16 
years. Hes also a certified fraud examiner and certified dental consultant, and consults and 
testifies in dento-legal matters and quality-of-care issues for insurance companies. 

Dr. Mogelof provides excellent care through careful, thorough diagnosis and individually 
designed treatment plans. As an advocate and partner in his patients’ oral care, he educates 
each patient about their specific dental conditions, earning their trust and alleviating their 
fears with his consistent, methodical and responsible approach. His motto: “Let us help you 
smile”? “There is only one standard of care in my view—to treat patients the way I would 
want to be treated, knowing what I know.” 


Dental School New York University College of Dentistry Organizations Academy of General Den- 

tistry (Fellow), International Congress of Oral Implantologists, American Equilibration Society, Ameri- 
can Dental Association, American Association of Dental Consultants, American Association of Fraud 
Examiners, Pierre Fauchard Academy. 

MOGELOF DENTAL GROUP, LLC 

2499 Main St., Stratford ¢ (203) 378-5588 ¢ drmogelof.com 


MITCHELL I. QUINTNER, M.S., D.M.D. 


DR. MITCHELL |. QUINTNER RECEIVED HIS B.A. AND M.S. DEGREES FROM UCONN 
AND HIS D.M.D. FROM THE UCONN SCHOOL OF DENTAL MEDICINE. A true Milford 
native, he has practiced in town since 1983. He is active in the community and gives back in 
many ways, including providing free dental services for 25 years to those in need on “Doctors 
with a Heart Day-’ He has also volunteered in Haiti, and his team raised $23,000 for the “Smiles 
for Life’ foundation and more than $30,000 for the United Way of Milford. He says that “help- 
ing people achieve a smile they are proud of is what it's about.” 

His Sensitive Care practice takes dentistry to its highest level—from preventive routine care 
to implants and cosmetic enhancements. Using CEREC CAD/CAM technology, Dr. Quintner 
offers crowns in a single visit, eliminating the need for temporary crowns. Dr. Quintner is one 
of only a few area dentists offering Cone Beam Computed Tomography, a reliable and sophisti- 
cated 3-D imaging system. His practice offers VELscope oral cancer screening as standard care 
and the Odyssey soft-tissue diode laser for recontouring gum tissue with less discomfort and 
bleeding and no sutures. 


SENSITIVE CARE COSMETIC & FAMILY DENTISTRY, LLC 

Dental School UConn School of Dental Medicine Organizations Academy of Cosmetic Dentistry, 
Academy of General Dentistry, American Dental Association, Connecticut State Dental Association, 
Academy of Computerized Dentistry 

55 Old Gate Lane, Milford ¢ (203) 878-6699 

sensitivecare.net 
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ERNEST D. REAMER, D.M.D. 


DR. ERNEST REAMER HAS BEEN PRACTICING GENERAL DENTISTRY IN THE 
VILLAGE OF CENTERBROOK, IN ESSEX, SINCE 1982. He is honored to work with his 
daughter, Dr. Carolyn Reamer Blicharz, who joined the practice in 2008. Their state-of-the- 
art office offers all aspects of general dentistry, including the treatment of children. 

Dr. Reamer has a special interest in complex restorative cases and cosmetic dentistry. His 
expertise includes using veneers and crowns to restore smiles. “I have a desire to produce 
dentistry at the highest level and not settle for the average,” he says. “It’s challenging and the | 
most gratifying thing I do.” Dr. Reamer works closely with a number of area specialists who 
often refer challenging cases to him, and says he’s privileged to call a number of these col- 






leagues patients. He credits his experienced staff with creating a warm office environment 
where preventive dental care and its relationship to overall health are stressed. “The best 
part of dentistry,’ he says, “has always been the person-to-person interaction.” 


Dental School University of Pennsylvania School of Dental Medicine Organizations American Dental 
Association, Connecticut State Dental Association, Shoreline Dental Society, American Academy of 
Cosmetic Dentistry, River Valley Study Club (a chapter of the Seattle Study Club) 


ERNEST D. REAMER, D.M.D., P.C. 
62 Main St., Centerbrook e (800) 767-0639 


JAMES E. ROBSON, D.D.S. 


DR. JAMES ROBSON KNOWS WHAT IT IS LIKE TO HAVE A SMILE THAT IS LESS 
THAN BEAUTIFUL. As a middle school student, his orthodontist straightened his “horribly 
crooked teeth,’ and inspired him to pursue a career in dentistry in the process. He studied 
at the University of Colorado and earned his D.D.S. from Northwestern University Dental 
School. He practiced dentistry for five years in the U.S. Navy and earned the Navy's distinc- 
tion of “Top Dentist.” He has participated in humanitarian trips to the South Pacific and the 
Give Kids A Smile program. 

With that background and experience, he is comfortable treating patients with all types 
of dental needs. “I can give them back something they've lost—from a single tooth to an 
entire smile.” One of the most important aspects of Dr. Robson's work is creating treatment 
plans for each patient, and he says that his membership in the Southeastern Connecticut 
Study Club, a small group of general dentists and specialists who share their knowledge and 
experience, helps him come up with the best plan of action. “No matter how big a problem 
is, he says, “there's at least one solution” 


Dental School Northwestern University Dental School Organizations American Dental Association, 
Academy of General Dentistry, New London County Dental Society (past president), Southeastern 
Connecticut Study Club 


ROBSON DENTISTRY BY THE LAKE 


279 Boston Post Rd., East Lyme e (860) 739-3881 
robsondental.com 


CRISTINA L. SANTOS-TOMAS, D.M.D. 


DR. CRISTINA L. SANTOS-TOMAS RECEIVED HER B.S. IN BIOLOGY FROM TRIN- 
ITY COLLEGE and is a graduate of the UConn School of Dental Medicine. Her love for 
children led her to specialize in pediatrics and complete a pediatric dental residency pro- 
gram at the UConn and Connecticut Children’s Medical Center. She is a board-certified 
pediatric dentist who is currently on the clinical teaching staff at the UConn School of 
Dental Medicine and on the medical staff of Connecticut Children’s Medical Center. 

As a pediatric dentist, Dr. Santos-Tomas is concerned about the prevalence of cavities 
among young children and strongly supports the ADAs and the American Academy of 
Pediatric Dentistry’s recommended “age 1” dental visit. “Often, parents hesitate to bring 
a child to the dentist until they are 3 or 4,’ she says. “My goal is to create a dental home 
for children by age 1.’ She emphasizes that by seeing a pediatric dentist early, “children 
develop a positive relationship with the dentist and a healthy smile from the beginning” 


Dental School UConn School of Dental Medicine Organizations American Dental Association, Con- 
necticut State Dental Association, Connecticut Society of Pediatric Dentists, American Academy of 
Pediatric Dentistry 


NEWINGTON CHILDREN’S DENTISTRY, LLC 
435 Willard Ave., Newington e (860) 372-4600 
ourfavoritedentist.com 
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RICHARD N. SMITH, D.D.S. 


DR. RICHARD SMITH’S PRACTICE USES STATE-OF-THE-ART TECHNOLOGY AS 
PART OF HIS MISSION TO DELIVER SUPERIOR CARE TO HIS PATIENTS. He was the 
first Connecticut dentist to use 3M’s digital impression equipment and techniques and is 
a materials and products tester for 3M and Dental Products Shopper. He values the trust 
of his patients, who come from out of state as well as throughout Connecticut to see him. 
He is dedicated to providing comprehensive care, addressing each patient’s concerns and 
providing individualized treatment plans. Dr. Smith’s entire dental team is comprised of 
friendly, knowledgeable people who are dedicated to making every patient feel comfort- 
able and relaxed. 

Dr. Smith earned his B.S. from Ursinus College in Pennsylvania and graduated magna 








cum laude from Georgetown University School of Dentistry in 1987. He worked at the 
National Institute of Dental Research, a division of NIH, and served in the U.S. Public 
Health Service. He is a clinical instructor at the UConn School of Dental Medicine and 
will receive a Mastership in 2014 from the AGD. He practices restorative, rehabilitative 
and cosmetic dentistry. 


Dental School Georgetown University School of Dentistry Organizations American Dental Associa- 
tion, Connecticut State Dental Association, Waterbury Dental Society, Academy of General Dentistry, 
International Congress of Oral Implantologists 


RICHARD N. SMITH, D.D.S. 
415 Middlebury Rd., Middlebury e (203) 758-2116 
rsmithdds.com 


CHRISTINE L. TIERNEY, D.M.D. 


DR. CHRISTINE TIERNEY GRADUATED FROM UCONN SCHOOL OF DENTAL MEDI- 
CINE and completed her general practice residency at Saint Francis Hospital and Medical 
Center in Hartford before opening her practice in Greenwich. She has advanced training 
from the Aesthetic Advantage, Rosenthal Institute at New York University in New York City, 
The Center for Esthetic Excellence in Chicago and Spear Education Institute in Phoenix, 
and stays on the leading edge of dentistry through extensive continuing education. 

Dr. Tierney uses an integrated, interdisciplinary approach to provide a unique experi- 
ence for each patient. Her highly skilled, friendly team is committed to providing patients 
with painless, efficient and high-quality care including CEREC (one visit) crowns, Zoom 
Whitening and laser dentistry. She volunteers with Mission of Mercy, providing free den- 
tistry to the underprivileged in Connecticut. Dr. Tierney is a consultant to the Connecticut 
State Dental Society Continuing Education Council and is also on the Membership Council 
of the CSDA. She serves on the Advisory Board of the University of New Haven School of 
Dental Hygiene. 


Dental School UConn School of Dental Medicine Organizations American Academy of Cosmetic 
Dentistry, American Dental Association, Academy of General Dentistry, Connecticut State Dental Asso- 
ciation, Greenwich Dental Society, Greenwich Study Club, Pierre Fauchard Academy 

BEAUTIFUL DENTISTRY OF GREENWICH 

40 East Putnam Ave., Cos Cob e (203) 869-5400 ¢ beautifuldentistryofgreenwich.com 


MARIANNE M. URBANSKI, D.M.D., MScD 


DR. MARIANNE URBANSkKI GRADUATED CUM LAUDE FROM THE COLLEGE OF 
THE HOLY CROSS IN WORCESTER, MASS., where she received a B.A. in biology. She 
earned her Doctor of Dental Medicine and Masters of Dental Science from the UConn 
School of Dental Medicine. She completed a general dentistry residency at Saint Francis 
Hospital and Medical Center in Hartford. She taught periodontics at UConn School of 
Dental Medicine in Farmington and Yale-New Haven Hospital. 

Dr. Urbanski is one of the few periodontists who uses Cone Beam Computed Tomog- 
raphy for computer-guided surgical procedures such as bone and soft tissue grafting and 
placement of dental implants. It helps her become familiar with all the bone and soft tis- 
sue beforehand and can streamline procedures to less than an hour. She strives to reduce 
anxiety in patients not just for their comfort, but for optimal healing. She is the author of 
the book, Mind and Medicine: In Harmony for Healing, which combines medical research 
and heartwarming patient stories. 


Dental School UConn School of Dental Medicine Organizations Academy of Osseointegration, 
Connecticut Society of Periodontics, Congress of Oral Implantologists, American Dental Association, 
Academy of Periodontology, Connecticut State Dental Association 


MARIANNE M. URBANSKI, D.M.D., MScD 
546 South Broad St., Suite 3A, Meriden ¢ (203) 630-1312 © docfloss.com 
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JULIE BIDWELL 
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The ‘Wow’ Factor 


EDITEDIBY VAUERIESCHROMA 





BY ELISE MACLAY 


TWO BRAND-NEW RESTAURANTS —IN BRISTOL AND NORWALK— UP THE ANTE ON HOTEL DINING. 


When it comes to hotel dining, everybody's redoing it, reconceptu- 
alizing it, and going all out to create in-house restaurants worth a trip 
from anywhere, whether or not you plan to stay the night. 


The Willows xxx 
Bristol 

The Willows in the DoubleTree Hotel Bristol is a suave boite 
enclosed in a larger $20-million glass box, the shining result of a 
13-month renovation by Hilton Worldwide. Soaring glass walls and 
carpeted halls lead to 141 totally redone guest rooms, state-of-the-art 
conference rooms, a sports bar and a brand-new tower with a sepa- 
rate entrance and a Presidential Suite with its own kitchen, theater 
and $200,000 security system in case you happen to be a star athlete 
(ESPN is right across the street) or rule a country. 

Clearly, this is a highly professional operation, and The Willows 
looks the part. The lighting is so perfect you don't notice it and the 
doggie bags resemble designer totes. 

But what about the food, we wonder, when we visit early on. Are 


we in for another celebrity chef who'll do a star turn for a while and 
then return to the television limelight? 

Consulting the menu, I discover that the executive chef of The Wil- 
lows is Leo C. Bushey HI, Connecticut native son and culinary genius, 
whose cooking I have followed for years: at the Russell in downtown 
Hartford, at The Hartford Club, at Aqua Oyster Bar, which dazzled so 
many discriminating diners and won so many awards it put little old 
Vernon on every gourmet’s ‘gotta go list. 

I welcome him back (silently because as always I am here anon- 
ymously) and turn my attention to an intriguing list of small-plate 
starters. There are 13. There are four of us. Choosing is an agonizing 
pleasure. Options range from rich and filling to light and bright. Play- 
ing the field, our meal begins with a work of art: hearts of palm and ahi 
tuna. How to describe it? We need a camera. Why are we surprised? 
Leo Bushey wins prizes for innovation. This one involves stuffing pale 
ivory hearts of palm with rose-colored raw tuna to form columns in 
a miniature landscape (platescape?) made with peppered chevre and 
the red-ruffled leaves of Lola Rosa lettuce. The color scheme and the 


A view of the elegant Willows dining room; Block Island swordfish with charred fennel, kale and leek purée. 
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flavor profile work beautifully together, and a 
bit of mystery (what does it look like to you?) 
adds a soupcon of fun. 

For contrast, we order the richest thing on 
the menu—torchon of Hudson Valley foie 
gras. A golden oldie, yes, but not the way it’s 
gussied up here, with bite-sized crisp, sweet 
golden-apple fritters, tiny translucent cubes 
of muscatel gelée and a swirl of port wine 
syrup. It may be gilding the lily, but it tastes 
bloomin good. 

“Vanilla poached lobster pot-au-feu, pomme 
purée, pistachio crumb, citrus beurre blanc” 
sounds even more sybaritic, but I have a few 
faults to find with it—design flaws, mostly. 
Why alter the unique flavor of lobster with 
vanilla? Why serve it with so much soupy 
mashed potato that it’s hard to take a forkful 
without muddying it further and obliterating 
whatever flavor pistachio crumbs and citrus 
beurre blanc might have to offer? This is a 
robust dish with plenty of lobster, but for my 
taste the recipe needs a bit of tweaking. 

On the other hand, the wild mushroom 
ragout with tomato concassé and white 
truffle emulsion is perfect—deep, dark, ir- 
resistibly delicious swoon food. A generous 
portion served bubbling-hot in a casserole 
reminds me that Bushey’s interpretation of 
New American cuisine assiduously avoids 
the kind of silliness I’ve encountered else- 
where. Plating two trophy radishes with a 
pile of gratings from a block of pink Himala- 
yan salt? Not for this chef. He may be noted 
for his fresh ideas, but he keeps in mind that 
satisfying a diverse dining population should 
be part of the equation. So, for carnivores 
theres a 16-ounce grilled, aged rib eye of 
beef, an Australian spring lamb rack, and 
chunky braised beef short ribs, along with 
lots of more delicate options, such as a dainty 
dish of North Atlantic salmon en croute, 
a flaky package of flavor, served with wild 
mushrooms and drizzled with porcini fumet. 

Grilled Block Island swordfish is fresh 
bounty from the sea—two large pieces of 
moist, perfectly grilled fish, served with a 
trendy trio of charred fennel, kale and leek 
puree. 

Pork tenderloin roulade with “arugula, 
heirloom spinach, sun-dried fruit, roasted 
Coventry corn, Yukon Gold potatoes, maple 
cream” is a symphony of flavor and pretty on 
the plate, especially the yellow gold kernels 
of corn, as juicy and sweet as if it were picked 
an hour ago. 

Thick chops of Australian lamb, too, are 
exceptionally tasty (especially if you like the 
distinctive flavor of lamb—not to be con- 
fused with milder versions, which sometimes 
taste like veal). Here they're served with a 
mound of sticky purple rice and garnished 
with warm grapes and cranberry glaze. 


RATINGS 
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kkk & Extraordinary 


At The Willows even the simplest garden salad is greater than the sum of its parts. 


Service is young, polite and carefully 
schooled but a bit uncertain. Youthful en- 
thusiasm is always refreshing, however, and 
dessert, which arrives after a short delay, is 
worth waiting for. Among the highlights: a 
playful presentation of coconut panna cot- 
ta, silky and smooth, paired with a tangy, 
chewy pineapple fruit strip and a vanilla 
crisp; chocolate mousse cake; and a gourmet 
cupcake, in this instance orange with Grand 
Marnier icing. I like them all, and order a 
cookie plate to take home. In short order, a 
sandwich of peanut butter cookies and cur- 
rant jelly, a gooey coconut snowball and ha- 
zelnut-studded chocolate biscotti arrive in a 
stylish takeout box. The inscription in brown 
ink on top advises me to “say mmm.’ I do. 


The Willows 

DoubleTree Hotel Bristol 

42 Century Dr., Bristol 
860/589-7766, doubletreebristol.com 


Open for dinner 5 to 10. Wheelchair access. Major 
credit cards. Price range: appetizers $9 to $20, 
entrées $21 to $38, desserts $9. 


%*&*&& Superior %* * Very Good 


Mediterraneo «x 
Hotel Zero Degrees 
Norwalk 

If the name Mediterraneo makes you 
think of sun-splashed patios, terracotta tiles 
and pastel stucco walls, the new Mediter- 
raneo in Norwalk will strike you as highly 
improbable. But there it is, on Main Avenue, 
aka Route 7, ensconced in the Hotel Zero 
Degrees, a bold architectural statement, 
modern verging on Brutalist. Devotedly 
functional with a large asphalt parking lot 
and small windows streetside, the building 
turns its back on traffic to create a stunning 
120-seat restaurant and bar with a floor-to- 
ceiling glass wall looking out on the Norwalk 
River, a patch of woodland and a waterfall. In 
summer, the glass panels slide open so you 
can feel the fresh air and hear and see (as I 
did on my first visit) a Metro North train 
streaking by. 

The dining room, with inlaid wood floor- 
boards, silver pillars and watery green ceil- 
ing illumination, references an ocean liner 
or a shipping magnates yacht. Chairs and 
tables in various shapes and configurations 

* Good 


Fair Poor 
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encourage group get-togethers and low, cur- 
vaceous banquettes provide a sense of seclu- 
sion without interrupting the convivial ebb 
and flow. 

The cuisine is Mediterranean reimagined 
to reflect the ever-changing food fashions 
of the day. Executive chef Albert DeAnge- 
lis (who trained at the Culinary Institute of 
America and has cooked in France and New 
York) oversees all six of the restaurants in the 
Z Hospitality Group owned by Ramze Zak- 
ka: Mediterraneo and Terra in Greenwich, 
Sole in New Canaan and Acqua in West- 
port. Menus vary but favorite dishes pop up 
at more than one of the sibling restaurants 
sometimes exactly replicated, sometimes 
not. Prince Edward Island mussels “with red 
curry cream’ is a case in point. 

In Norwalk to review, four of us sampled 
the mussels and tried to solve the mystery of 
what made that red curry cream so delicious. 
Cumin? Cilantro? Coriander? Lemon grass? 
Galangal? We dipped up every smidgen of 
sauce and moved on to a cooling contrast, 
black sea bass crudo: mild, almost transpar- 
ent slices of raw fish “cured” with citrus, driz- 


zled with extra virgin olive oil and garnished 
with seaweed. Equally alluring was lump 
crabmeat salad, an opulent affair featuring 
big, juicy nuggets of Alaskan crab, dressed 
with ginger vinaigrette and served with a 
creamy mass of diced avocado. Soft-shell 
crab, deep-fried and addictively crisp, was so 
light it might have floated off the plate. 

We were less enthusiastic about something 
the menu called “Grilled sucrine, Maytag 
blue cheese, bacon, dried cherry tomatoes, 
buttermilk dressing.” It turned out to be a 
rather clunky wedge salad made with all of 
the above. Listed as an appetizer, it was larger 
than some entrées. 

A chilled lobster roll appetizer was gen- 
erous, too, but in this instance all we could 
do was rave. Chunks of sweet Maine lob- 
ster, perfectly poached, out of the shell, were 
mixed with harissa aioli and heaped on a 
brioche bun with a pickled ramp alongside. 
Lovely largesse for $15. 

Remembering a dish shed enjoyed at Ac- 
qua in Westport, Judy ordered wood-roasted 
Amish chicken as an entrée. For me, it was a 
refreshing surprise. Chicken dark meat, a leg 








Put em Up! 


With harvest season in full swing, Connecticut gardeners are already looking 
for ways to use up an overabundance of tomatoes, peaches, blueberries and pears. 
Easton resident Sherri Brooks Vinton comes to the rescue in her new book Put ’em Up! 


Fruit (Storey Publishing). 


Preserving food at home is “no longer sniffed at as that old-fashioned chore from 
your grandmother’s time,” says Vinton. She gives step-by-step photographic instruc- 
tions on how best to can your fruits, then gives 80 recipes for transforming them into 
delicious chutneys, gastriques, infusions, jams, pickles, salsas and vinegars. 

“Preserving can showcase a home cook’s ingenuity at its finest,” 
enabling us to “make something gorgeous out of something you would 


normally throw away,” writes Vinton. “And it soothes our little lizard 
brains to see the stores of food lined up on the shelves as the wind 


howls outside.” 


Vinton doesn’t leave it at that, however; she provides another 
80 recipes for cooking with those preserves, recipes such as Choco- 
late Cake with Strawberry Rhubarb Jam, Linzer Tart Cookies, Sweet 
Potato Fries with Blueberry Ketchup and Broiled Pork Chops 


with Apricot Glaze. 


You'll be amazed at all the yummy things you can do 


with your garden bounty. —V.S. 
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Table Talk 


BY ELISE MACLAY 


Not to be left behind in the race to create 
the coolest on-site restaurant in sight, the 
Trumbull Marriott Merritt Parkway enlisted 
Dean James Max, an award-winning chef 
and president of DJM Restaurants, a national 
company specializing in restaurant concept 
development and management. The result is 
Parallel Post (203/380-6380, parallelpost- 
restaurant.com), a modern American restau- 
rant that takes up most of the lobby. It’s big 
and it’s noisy, strewn with oversize upholstered 
benches, a long bar and flat-screen TVs. It’s 
designed to impress and it does. It also cov- 
ers all the current culinary bases: organic, 
sustainable, seasonal, natural, and made in- 
house. This makes for a slightly limited menu 
but Executive Chef Christopher Molyneux, a 
New Englander, comes up with some brilliant 
dishes in the healthy-eating context. 

Adventure travel on a plate seems to be the 
theme at Derby's new 300 Degrees (203/732- 
0600, 500degreesonmaincom), which calls 
itself an American grill with “Latin/Italian/ 
Asian fusion cuisine” and goes on to explain 
that “your body may be in Connecticut, but with 
chefs Manny Sarmiento and Eric Felitto in the 
kitchen, your taste buds will be in Portugal, Italy, 
Japan, France and the U.S. all during the same 
meal experience.” As fulsome as that descrip- 
tion is, it leaves a lot out. Like $2 Mexican tacos 
(pork, chicken, steak or fish) and $2 domestic 
beers on Tuesdays; Brazilian music, jazz, rock, 
R&B or pop on Friday night; chicken satay with 
crispy noodles, sweet chili and Thai peanut 
brittle. Not to mention (according to the word on 
the street) great steaks. In fact, the restaurant 
is named for the fact that the owners agreed 
that 500 degrees is the ideal temperature for 
grilling a steak. Move over, Anthony Bourdain. 

He’s done it again. Chef Corey Wry, a Man- 
chester native who owns Corey's Catsup & 
Mustard and Pastrami on Wry, has opened 
another restaurant in his hometown. This one’s 
called CW’s Chops ‘N’ Catch (860/783-5545, 
chopsandcatch.com) and, like its siblings, it’s 
comfy-cozy and not afraid to be corny, hearty 
and even old-fashioned—as in green bean 
casserole smothered in heavy cream sauce 
and topped with fried onions and crumbled Ritz 
crackers. As if to show that he knows what gives 
today, Mr. Wry also cooks vegetables al dente, 
including green beans. For the most part, the 
philosophy here is that more is better— more 
flavor, more ingredients, more innovation, more 
on the plate. “Everything Salmon” sort of says 
it all with caraway seeds, poppy seeds, diced 
potatoes, Brussels sprouts, flash-fried spinach, 
bacon and red pepper coulis. 

Au revoir and bon chance. It served good 
food and we liked it a lot but, alas, Le Laurentis 
Brasserie in Lakeville has closed. 
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and a thigh, on a restaurant plate? Where can 
you get that anymore! It’s a wonder today’s 
chicken-breast-fed kids don't grow up think- 
ing chickens don't have legs. The fat-phobic 
may give it a pass, but it’s roasted, not fried, 
and served with natural juice and grilled as- 
paragus. For my taste it was simply perfect. 
Acqua habitués, however, may remember, 
as Judy did, that the chicken used to come 
with “absolutely heavenly” truffled French 
fries. Now, it comes with mashed potatoes, 
so we ordered a side of fries. Big disappoint- 
ment. No truffle flavor, no mini-log cabin of 
chunky hand-cut fries. Just the usual con- 
tenders in a paper cone. Sic transit gloria. 

Peppered yellowfin tuna, redeemingly, 
sparkled with freshness and ingenuity. Per- 
fectly seared, rosy inside, it looked lovely and 
tasted even better with “rhubarb and Vidalia 
passato,’ the menu's punchier way of saying 
rhubarb and onion purée. Parmesan-crusted 
halibut—dainty medallions of snow-white 
fish, tomato chive buerre blanc and spin- 
ach—was even better, light and bright, red, 
white and green. 

Sturdier stuff was on offer, too, a full- 
flavored Angus beef strip steak with mush- 
room-infused sherry vinegar, which was 
tasty but sliced a tad too thin for my taste. 
Early on we ordered a pizza to share. We 
chose a mod, designer-style pie topped with 
mushroom purée, Fontina cheese and fava 
bean salad. Not to worry, dear old pizza Mar- 
garita was available, too. 

Desserts were traditional with innovative 
touches. Tuscan bread pudding acknowl- 
edged the current craze for caramel sauce, as 
did warm chocolate cake with caramelized 
banana pistachio gelato. Both were delicious. 
An assortment of Knipschildt chocolates did 
the famous chocolatier proud, and a classic 
tiramisu surprised us by doing nothing out 
of the ordinary except being one of the best 
renditions around. 

With a lively bar, cocktail lounge and 
counter seating facing the open kitchen, 
Mediterraneo also caters the hotel’s open-air 
rooftop terrace lounge, a magical play place 
with luxurious seating, a portable bar and 
buffet, outdoor billiards and table tennis, a 
putting green and a life-size teak chess set. 
Planted with natural greenery and native 
grasses, stars overhead and a view of a water- 
fall, it's a party waiting to happen. 


Mediterraneo 

Hotel Zero Degrees 

353 Main Ave., Norwalk 
203/229-0000, hotelzerodegrees.com 


Open Monday through Thursday 12 to 10, 

Friday and Saturday till 10:30, Sunday till 9:30. 
Wheelchair access. Major credit cards. Price range: 
appetizers $8 to $14, entrées $17 to $32, desserts 
$7 to $8. 
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Locally grown and produced 
wines can now be found at wineries 
in every corner of Connecticut. 


But it might surprise some winery goers to know 
that it was only in 1978, with the passage of the 
Connecticut Farm Winery Act, that state winer- 
ies were afforded the right to conduct tastings 
and sell their wine to the public. That created a 
new opportunity here for farm owners and enter- 
prising entrepreneurs looking for viable business 
options. The first winery opened to the public in 
’78; today, there are 32 wineries statewide. 

As their numbers have expanded, and com- 
petition among wineries has increased, vintners 
are on the lookout for new ways to entice 
customers— offering picnic areas and hiking 
trails, restaurants and farm dinners, concerts 
and yoga classes. In recent years many have 
become popular sites for outdoor weddings. In 
Short, Connecticut wineries are fast evolving into 
go-to destinations for out-of-state tourists and 
Connecticut day-trippers alike. 


A Natural Pairing 


Food and wine is a natural pairing and more 
than a few Connecticut wineries are ready to 
serve. From pig roasts to formal dining, there’s 
a winery to suit most appetites. The Fireside 
Tavern at Sharpe Hill Vineyard in Pomfret offers 
filet mignon, Creole shrimp and wild salmon 
to pair with their Angelica Rosé and other 
award-winning wines; Chamard Vineyards in 
Clinton recently added a bistro where you can 
enjoy fine cuisine overlooking terraced vines. 
Dine al fresco at Rosedale Farms & Vineyards 
in Simsbury this summer during the 5th Annual 


Max Chef to Farm Dinner Series, a collabora- 
tion between local farms and the popular Max 
Restaurant Group. These highly anticipated 
events include a wine tasting reception, tour 
of the farm and multicourse meal prepared 
from local ingredients in an outdoor kitchen; 
the dinner is served at on candlelit white linen 
clad tables and accompanied by live music. 
(Upcoming menus include local seafood and 
vegan dinners.) 

If you're looking for a more casual experi- 
ence, many wineries invite you to spread a 
blanket and picnic on the grounds with a bottle 
of their wine. Be sure to check in advance to 
see which ones allow you to bring your own food 
(generally those without restaurants). Diners 
looking to sate a bigger appetite might stumble 
upon a pig roast such as the one recently put on 
by Haight-Brown Vineyards in Litchfield. For 
the culinary do-it-yourselfers, a few of the winer- 
ies have farm markets on the premises, such 
as the year-round one at Holmberg Orchards & 
Winery in Gales Ferry. Fussy about your fruit? 
Pick your own raspberries and blackberries from 
August through October at White Silo Farm & 
Winery in the foothills of Sherman or ride the 
Berry Ferry out to the picking fields at Jones 
Winery in Shelton in August to harvest your own 
blueberries. You might even take a cooking 
class at the winery’s Harvest Kitchen. In addi- 
tion to classes on fruit and vegetable preserv- 
ing, the current schedule (which runs through 
December) includes a Kids Summer Series. In 
winter (February or March), you can do some 
hands-on maple sugaring at McLaughlin Vine- 
yards in Sandy Hook and take home a supply of 
maple syrup. 





JULIE BIDWELL 


GRAZIER PHOTOGRAPHY 


A dinner at Rosedale Farms 
& Vineyards. 





Art Among the Grapevines 


Patrons of the arts can enjoy a cool glass of 
Cayuga while soaking in some local culture. More 
than a dozen Connecticut wineries now show- 
case live music with a variety of artists sure to 
please every taste. Celebrate under the stars with 
the Summer Nights Music Series on Thursday 
evenings at Jonathan Edwards Winery in North 
Stonington where on a given evening you’ll hear 
country music, jazz, folk or rock. At Sunset 
Meadow Vineyards in Goshen, you can soak up 
some sun along with the subtle stylings of acous- 
tic artists on Sunday afternoons with Music on 
the Patio. At Priam Vineyards in Colchester, “Un- 


Nuptials at Saltwater 
_ Farm Vineyard. 
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WINED” to similar musical offerings on Friday 
evenings while enjoying fresh shucked oysters 
from Mystic Oyster Co. If music is playing, Dave 
the Oyster Man is shucking at Saltwater Farm 
Vineyard in Stonington. Stop by the tasting room 
for their Thursday Night Music Series featuring 
singer/guitarists. (A list of upcoming winery con- 
certs can be found at ctwine.com or on winery 
websites.) Those with an eye for art can attend an 
opening reception in the gallery at Jerram Win- 
ery, located in an historic section of New Hart- 
ford, or stop by the gallery at White Silo Farm 

& Winery for monthly local-artist exhibitions. In 
August two monotype/collage artists and a sculp- 
tor will be featured. (Be sure to try a glass of their 
outstanding rhubarb wine while you’re there.) 
Theatergoers can take in a live performance by 
Shakesperience, a professional theater company 
in Waterbury that gives outdoor performances at 
several wineries in the area. Make plans to catch 
The Sword in the Stone on Aug. 3 at White Silo 
Farm & Winery and Much Ado About Nothing 
Aug. 24 at McLaughlin Vineyards. 


Connecticut Wineries 
Are for the Birds 


Very little can rival the natural beauty of rows 
and rows of grapevines flush with ripe fruit, 
especially at the beginning of the harvest season 
in August. But communing with nature at a 
Connecticut winery doesn’t have to end there. 
Several of our wineries give more than a passing 
nod to the wildlife that abounds on their grounds. 
McLaughlin Vineyards is home to a 50-acre 
wildlife and bald eagle sanctuary. Just a short 
hike through the woods from Shepaug Dam in 
Southbury, a popular spot for eagle sightings 
from December through March, McLaughlin 
provides visitors with an eagle viewing experi- 
ence that includes a wine tasting and lunch. 
Converted from a World War II-era airplane 
hangar into a spectacular looking winery, Salt- 
water Farm Vineyard is set on a 108-acre nature 
preserve that is host to a variety of shore birds. 
Seek out the observation deck in the woods 
for some secluded birdwatching, or relax on a 





bench, perfectly perched to view the feathered 
Sights while sipping a glass of Saltwater’s award- 
winning Estate Chardonnay. Priam Vineyards is 
located on a 40-acre farm that has been certified 
by the National Wildlife Federation as a natural 
bird and wildlife habitat. Taylor Brooke Winery 
in Woodstock welcomes bluebirds all summer. 
And bring along the family pooch—dogs are 
welcome on the grounds. Just not in the tasting 
room, please! 


The Mind, Body, Spirit Connection 


Although working your way through the Con- 
necticut Wine Trail tasting rooms can be a sport 
unto itself, there are less sedentary activities to 
consider before sitting and sipping. Several of 
our wineries feed the mind and spirit as well as 
the body with yoga classes. Embrace your inner 
ohm with Vinyasa at the Vineyard offered at Hop- 
kins Vineyard in New Preston. Join one of their 
upcoming classes on Aug. 9th and 30th, or book 
a private yoga class for a special girls night out 
and then hit the new tasting bar to celebrate a 
job well done with a glass of crisp and semisweet 
Westwind. You can release stress at Stonington 
Vineyards with “Yoga with the Winemaker,” for 
which winemaker Mike McAndrew doubles as a 
certified yoga Instructor, or lay down your mat at 
Saltwater Farm Vineyard at a Wednesday “Yoga 
in the Vines” class. If you’re more the rugged 
outdoors type, you can hit the marked hiking 
trails at McLaughlin Vineyards or, later in the 
year when there’s snow on the ground, strap on 
some cross-country skis and take in the scenery 
across miles of both open and wooded property. 
There’s no access charge and the tasting room is 
open year round, so you don’t have to bring your 
own bottle, but you do need to bring your own 
Skis. If you prefer to watch while other people 
knock themselves out, The Newtown Sandy Hook 
Vintage Base Ball Club plays some of their home 
games at the vineyard. Catch the action against 
the Elkton Eclipse on Aug. 11. 


Happily Ever After... 


If you’ve recently met the fellow wine lover 
of your dreams, consider saying your “| do’’s 
amidst the grapevines with a winery wedding 
worthy of a fairy tale. Lots of state wineries are 
doing this now, and each offers its own special 
features. Pledge your undying love with views 
of wildlife-inhabited tidal marshes and Long 
Island Sound at Saltwater Farm Vineyard, 
near a picturesque pond with running fountain 
at Chamard Vineyards, or amongst the rolling 
lawns and English-style gardens at Jonathan 
Edwards Winery. Recite your vows on a lovely 
veranda beneath a gazebo overlooking the 
grapevines at Stonington Vineyards. Take your 
amble to the altar down Sugar Maple Lane at 
Priam Vineyards (especially stunning in autumn, 
of course), or enjoy a bird’s-eye views from the 
Bluebird Pasture at the top of the vineyard. 
The rustic stone walls and enchanting views of 
Lake Waramaug in the distance make Hopkins 
Vineyard an idyllic location for a wedding. After 
the nuptials, the two of you can continue your 
Connecticut wine journey together. 
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85 Lyme Street, Old Lyme, CT 
(860) 454-2600 * www.oldilymeinn.com « 


FEATURING AMERICA’ S 


FAVORITE COUNTRY FOOD 
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31 Danbury Rd, New Milford, CT 06776 


(860) 355-4111 - thecookhouse.com 
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Fairfield 
Hartford 
Litchfield 
Middlesex 


Fairfield County 


Artisan - New England A farm-to-table restaurant 
combining 18th-century classic Scandinavian design 
with New England-inspired seasonal cuisine. e Delamar 
Southport, 275 Old Post Rd., Southport, (203) 259-2800 
(artisansouthport.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Hotel Dining. L D, $$, WA 


Barcelona Restaurant & Wine Bar - Spanish Med- 
iterranean Cutting-edge restaurants serving Spanish 
and Mediterranean cuisine—including dozens of tapas. 
Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 63-65 North 
Main St., South Norwalk, (203) 899-0088; 18 West Put- 
nam Ave., Greenwich, (203) 983-6400; 4180 Black Rock 
Tpke., Fairfield, (203) 255-0800; 222 Summer St., Stam- 
ford, (203) 348-4800 (barcelonawinebar.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Appetizers. L D LS, $$, WA 


Bernard’s + French Perfectly executed seasonal entrées 
in an elegant country setting. Wine Spectator Award of 
Excellence. « 20 West La., Ridgefield, (203) 438-8282 
(bernardsridgefield.com). Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick— 
Best French, Best Brunch. L (Tues.-Sat.) D SB, $$$, E, WA 


Bloodroot - Vegetarian Offers an organic, seasonal, ev- 
er-changing menu that might include Vietnamese sum- 
mer rolls, the Bloodroot burger and Mexican mole. « 85 
Ferris St., Bridgeport, (203) 576-9168 (bloodroot.com). 
Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best Vegetarian/Vegan. L 
(Tues., Thurs.-Sat.) D SB, $$, WA 


Bobby Q’s Bodacious Barbeque & Grill - Barbe- 
cue ‘The real deal: BBQ nachos, baby-back ribs, the 
brisket Reuben, Burnt Ends and American Royal award- 
winning BBQ sauces top the menu. e 42 Main St., West- 
port, (203) 454-7800 (bobbyqsrestaurant.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Barbecue. L D, $$, E, WA 
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New Haven 
New London 
Tolland 
Windham 


Bon Appétit Café - French This animated spot offers 
a menu of authentic French food like soupe a loignon 
and escargots a la bourguignonne. « 5 River Rd., Wilton, 
(203) 563-9002. Closed Mon. L (Tues.-Sat.) D (Tues.- 
Sat.) SB, $$, WA [K&*&* 2/11] 


Brasitas - Latin Fusion A gathering place for friends 
and family to enjoy exciting Latin Fusion cuisine, but 
with traditional accents. « 430 Main Ave., Norwalk, 
(203) 354-7329; 954 E. Main St., Stamford, (203) 323- 
3176 (brasitas.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Mexi- 
can/Latin. L D $$ 


Cesco’s Trattoria - /talian Chef Aldo Chiamulera’s 
new restaurant is a sophisticated riff on an Old World 
country villa. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 25 
Old Kings Hwy., Darien, (203)202-9985 (cescostratto- 
ria.com) Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Overall, Best 
American, Best Service. L D, $$$, WA [*** 3/13] 


City Limits Diner - American An Art Deco superdiner 
serving haute, ethnic, homespun and kids’ food. « 135 
Harvard Ave., Stamford, (203) 348-7000 (citylimitsdin- 
er.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best for Families, 
Best Breakfast. B L D LS, $, WA 


Coromandel Cuisine of India- /ndian A wide range 
of tasty Indian fare is served in a small, tastefully done 
space. e 25-11 Old Kings Hwy. N., Darien, (203) 662- 
1213; Coromandel Bistro, 86 Washington St., Norwalk, 
(203) 852-1213; 68 Broad St., Stamford, (203) 964-1010; 
17 Pease Ave., Southport, (203) 259-1214 (coromandel- 
cuisine.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Indian. L 
D SB, $$, WA 


Dolce Cubano + Cuban You're in for a boisterous, noisy 
good time at this new waterfront stunner. On the menu: 


CONNECTICUT Magazine’s restaurant listings are presented as a service to our readers. Information on specialties, prices, etc., was 
supplied by the restaurateurs. Space limitations in this guide prevent us from describing every restaurant in the state; omission is not 
intended to reflect upon the quality of an establishment. The listings include restaurants we know and love, and those recommended to 
us by our readers. Advertisers are guaranteed inclusion in the month they advertise. Restaurants chosen as winners of our 34th “Read- 
ers’ Choice Restaurant Survey” are so designated. Restaurants reviewed after January 2010 are listed with our critic’s ratings (poor; fair; 
* 200d; %%& very good: &%*«* Superior; *%**&* extraordinary). Average entrée prices are based on dinner entrées: $—inexpensive 
(under $15); $$—moderate ($15-$25). $$$—expensive (over $25). This guide is updated regularly, but it is suggested that prices 


and hours be verified by phone. B (Breakfast); L (Lunch); 
(Wheelchair Access) 


D (Dinner); LS (Late Supper); SB (Sunday Brunch); E (Live Entertainment); WA 
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Havana Buffalo wings, grilled oysters with tequila and 
sage butter and classic Spanish paella. ¢ 78 Southfield Ave., 
Westport, (203) 817-0700 (dolcecubano.com). L D SB LS 
$$ [kK 5/13] 


eleven14 Kitchen ¢ New American Master chef Fran- 
cois Kwaku-Dongo prepares duck sausage pizza, roasted 
lobster and other earthly delights at this exciting Green- 
wich newcomer. e 1114 East Putnam Ave., Greenwich, 
(203) 698-6999 (eleven14kitchen.com). Open daily. Ex- 
perts’ Pick—Best New, Best Hotel Dining. L D, $$$, WA 
[Kw 9/12] 


The Fez + Moroccan In addition to excellent Moroc- 
can fare—with small plates (kabobs, falafel salad) and 
large (slow-braised lamb shank, swordfish tagine)—The 
Fez serves up live music nightly. « 227 Summer St., 
Stamford, (203) 324-3391 (thefezl.com). Open daily. 
Experts’ Pick—Best Appetizers. L (Mon.-Fri.) D LS, $$ 


Fin »« Japanese Specializes in fresh, imaginative sushi 
and authentic Japanese cuisine. ¢ 1253 Post Rd., Fair- 
field, (203) 255-6788; 219 Main St., Stamford, (203) 359- 
6688 (fin-sushi.com). Open daily. L D LS, $$, WA 


Gabriele’s Italian Steakhouse - /talian A throw- 
back to the days of power dining, Gabriele’s is large and 
luxe, and so are the steaks, which include filet mignon 
served on the bone, Wagyu and bone-in porterhouse. 
e 35 Church St., Greenwich, (203) 622-4223 (gabrieles- 
ofgreenwich.com). Open daily. D, $$$ [&** 11/11] 


The Ginger Man + American A New England-style 
tavern with 52 beers on tap and 80 bottled beers. Of- 
fers the Ginger Man Burger, brick-grilled Hudson Valley 
duck and New York strip steak. « 64 Greenwich Ave., 
Greenwich, (203) 861-6400; 99 Washington St., South 
Norwalk, (203) 354-0163 (gingermangreenwich.com; 
gingermannorwalk.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Pub. L D LS SB, $$, WA 


Jeff’s Cuisine - Barbecue Award-winning chef Jeff 
Esaw dishes up his “New Southern Style” barbecue, fea- 
turing ribs, chicken, pork and much more. «¢ 54 N. Main 
St., South Norwalk, (203) 852-0041 (jeffscuisine.com). 
Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best Barbecue. L (Tues.- 
Sat.) D $$, WA 


Joseph’s Steakhouse - American Known for New 
York-style steakhouse experience with gems such as 
prime dry-aged beef and its porterhouse steak for two. 
e 360 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport, (203) 337-9944 (jo- 
sephssteakhouse.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Steak. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


Kotobuki Japanese Cuisine - Japanese A full-ser- 
vice sushi bar also offering entrées such as seafood yaki, 
negimaki and sukiyaki « 457 Summer St., Stamford, 
(203) 359-4747 (kotobukijapaneserestaurant.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Sushi. L (Tues.-Fri.) D 
(Fri.-Sun.), $$ 


LeFarm +» American LeFarm serves generous portions 
of dishes made with local ingredients in a country- 
farmhouse atmosphere, all under the guidance of ac- 
claimed chef Bill Taibe. « 256 Post Rd. E., Westport, 
(203) 557-3701 (lefarmwestport.com). Closed Sun.- 
Tues. L (Wed.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA [***% 2/10] 


l’escale + French A stylish, romantic dining room over- 
looking Greenwich Harbor that serves superbly inven- 
tive Provencal cuisine. « 500 Steamboat Rd., Delamar 
Greenwich Harbor, Greenwich, (203) 661-4600 (les- 
calerestaurant.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Outdoor Dining. B L D LS SB, $$, WA 


Liana’s Trattoria /ta/ian Liana DiMeglio’s homemade 
pastas and sauces packs em in at this cozy little gem. « 
591 Tunxis Hill Rd., Fairfield, (203) 368-1235. Closed 
Sun.-Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best Italian. D, $$ 


Little Pub - American Great food, generous drinks, 
seasonal menus and a lively pub atmosphere where 
you'll feel right at home. « 59 Ethan Allen Hwy., Ridge- 
field, (203) 544-9222 (littlepub.com). Open daily. Ex- 
perts’ Pick—Best Pub. L D $$ 


Match - New American The place for great appetizers, 
osso buco, pasta, roasted organic chicken, tasty pizzas, 
and hot chocolate soufflé cake for dessert. Wine Spec- 
tator Award of Excellence. « 98 Washington St., South 
Norwalk, (203) 852-1088 (matchsono.com). Open daily. 
D LS (Fri.-Sat.), $$, WA 


Mezon Tapas Bar & Restaurant - Latin Fusion 
The menu features an inventive mix of Spanish, Latin 
American and Caribbean dishes, featuring locally 
grown and seasonal ingredients. ¢ 56 Mill Plain Rd., 
Danbury, (203) 748-0875 (mezonct.com). Open daily. 
L DLS, $$, WA 


Navaratna - /ndian A pure vegetarian restaurant spe- 
cializing in the cuisine of both North and South India, 
characterized by the use of rich spices and aromatic 


herbs. ¢ 133 Atlantic St., Stamford, (203) 348-1070 (na- 
varatnact.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Indian, 
Best Vegetarian/Vegan. L D $$ 


Nicholas Roberts - Bistro Enjoy creative delights 
from chef Robert Troilo such as award-winning lob- 
ster bisque, Anne's organic chicken and seared tuna 
steak. BYOB. ¢ 75 Main St., Norwalk, (203) 229-0035 
(nicholasrobertsbistro.com). Open daily. B (Mon.-Sat.) 
L (Mon.-Sat.) D (Thurs.-Sun.) SB, $$, WA [**% 4/10] 


Ondine - French The menu might include duck foie 
gras with rhubarb-and-fig compote, whole Dover 
sole or monkfish with wild mushrooms, tomato and 
lentils. e 69 Pembroke Rd. (Rte. 37), Danbury, (203) 
746-4900 (ondinerestaurant.com). Closed Mon.- 
Tues. Experts’ Pick—Best French. D SB, $$$, WA 
[wwe KY, 4/13] 


Pane e Bene. /talian A cozy, unassuming spot where 
those in the know enjoy a choice menu of gems such 
as gnocchetti verdi al tartufo—petite green gnocchi in 
a black truffle cream sauce. « 1620 Post Rd. E., West- 
port, (203) 292-9584 (paneebene.com). Closed Mon. L 
(Tues.-Fri.) D, $$ [*& *& 3/12] 


Pink Sumo Sushi & Sake Café - New Ameri- 
can World-class sushi—made with only the highest- 
quality ingredients and freshest seafood—in a lively, 
upscale atmosphere. ¢ 4 Church La., Westport, (203) 
557-8080 (pinksumoct.com). Open daily. L D, $$ 


Rebeccas - New American Signature dishes include 
foie gras dumpling in black truffle broth and crispy 
black sea bass with artichoke-heart ravioli. Wine Specta- 
tor Award of Excellence. « 265 Glenville Rd., Greenwich, 
(203) 532-9270. Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best Over- 
all, Best American. L (Tues.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


The Red Barn Restaurant - Continental Certified 
Angus beef steaks and cold-water lobster tails top the 
menu at this rustic landmark. « 292 Wilton Rd., West- 
port, (203) 222-9549 (redbarnrestaurant.com). Open 
daily. L D SB, $$$ 


The Red Hen- New American Exceptional dishes pre- 
pared from local, organic ingredients—salad Nicoise, T- 
bone steak, catch of the day—feed the body and comfort 
the soul. « 1595 Post Rd. E., Westport, (203) 293-4113 
(westportinn.com). Open daily. B L D SB, $$, WA 


The Restaurant at Rowayton Seafood - Seafood 
Yellowfin tuna sashimi flatbread, seafood stew and 
grilled swordfish bruschetta are among the more unusu- 
al selections here. ¢ 89 Rowayton Ave., Rowayton, (203) 
866-4488 (rowaytonseafood.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Seafood. L D LS SB, $$, WA 


Rive Bistro + French Eric Sierra’s sparkling new bistro 
on the Saugatuck River serves up the classics—steak 
frites, moules Provencal, croque monsieur, frisée aux 
lardons and tarte tatin. e 299 Riverside Ave., Westport, 
(203) 557-8049 (rivebistro.com). Open Daily. L D SB, 
$$ WA [kK** 7/13] 


Rizzuto’s Wood-Fired Kitchen & Bar /talian Fea- 
ture real Neapolitan pizza, house-made pasta, artisan 
breads and an antipasto bar, all in a lively atmosphere. 
e 1980 W. Main St., Stamford, (203) 324-5900; 540 
Riverside Ave., Westport, (203) 221-1002 (rizzutos. 
com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best for Families. L 
D SB, $$, WA 


Roberto’s Restaurant - Classic Italian A friendly 
place for zuppa di pesce, veal portobello and orechi- 
ette alla Frosinone. « 505 Main St., Monroe, (203) 
268-5723 (robertosmonroe.com). Open daily. L 
(Sun.) D, $$, WA 


Sal e Pepe Contemporary Italian Bistro - North- 
ern Italian Offers superb cuisine with a contemporary 
flair, from fresh pastas and sauces to unique specials and 
classics with a modern twist. « 97 South Main St., New- 
town, (203) 426-0805 (salepeperestaurant.com). Open 
daily. L D, $$, WA [K** 8/10] 


Stonehenge - American Enjoy dining in grand style 
with a menu featuring old favorites simply prepared: 
veal Marsala, seared sea scallp and Gorgonzola-crusted 
New York strip steak. « 35 Stonehenge Rd., Ridgefield, 
(203) 438-6511 (stonehengeinn-ct.com). Closed Sun.- 
Mon. D, $$$, WA [*&* 2/12] 


Tappo - /talian Authentic Italian fare is on offer here, 
with dishes like carpaccio di manza, penne with seafood 
and tonno alla Siciliana, along with excellent pizza. ¢ 51 
Bank St., Stamford, (203) 588-9670 (tapporestaurant. 
com). Open daily. L D, $$, WA [** 3/11] 


Thali Regional Cuisine of India - Indian Chic, ex- 
otic and fun. Unique Thali dinners—using imported 
spices and served on silver platters—include Konkan 
crab, lamb chops and Andhra chicken curry. « 296 


Ethan Allen Hwy., Ridgefield, (203) 894-1080; 87 Main 
St., New Canaan, (203) 972-8332 (thali.ccom). Open 
daily. L D SB, $$, WA 


Thomas Henkelmann « French This refined four-star 
beauty in the Homestead Inn offers sublime seasonal 
specialties. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 420 
Field Point Rd., Greenwich, (203) 869-7500 (thomas- 
henkelmann.com). Closed Sun.-Mon. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Overall, Best French, Most Romantic, Best Service. 
L (Tues.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


Tula Restaurant & Lounge - New American/Ital- 
jan A sultry and sophisticated space with a seasonal 
menu that features house-made mozzarella and fresh 
pasta. Favorites include pan-seared sea scallops, So- 
noma meatloaf and bourbon-glazed salmon. « 89 Main 
St., Monroe, (203) 261-1600 (tularestaurantandlounge. 
com). Open daily. L D SB, $$, E, WA 


Valencia Luncheria - Latin American Chef Michael 
Young serves creative and delicious South American-in- 
spired dishes, from arepas to plantain-encrusted tilapia. 
e 154 Main St., Norwalk, (203) 846-8009 (valencialun- 
cheria.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Breakfast, 
Best Value. B L D (Wed.-Sun.) SB, $ 


The Whelk - Seafood Chef Bill Taibe’s latest venture 
is crowded, noisy, artfully casual and totally uncatego- 
rizable—the most sophisticated clam shack on the New 
England coast. ¢ 575 Riverside Dr., Westport, (203) 557- 
0902 (thewhelkwestport.com). Closed Sun.-Mon. Ex- 
perts’ Pick—Best New, Best Seafood. D $$ [K*&*% 6/12] 


| Hartford County | 


Abigail’s Grille and Wine Bar - American A com- 
pletely remodeled 1780 tavern blending classic charm 
with upscale casual dining. Try Gorgonzola-topped 
pork chops or cedar-plank Atlantic salmon. e 4 Hartford 
Rd., Simsbury, (860) 264-1580 (abigailsgrill. com). Open 
daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D SB, $$, WA 


Barcelona Restaurant & Wine Bar - Spanish 
Mediterranean Barcelona’ newest location in a line 
of hip, European-style restaurants. « 971 Farmington 
Ave., West Hartford, (860) 218-2100 (barcelonawinebar. 
com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Appetizers. L 
(Mon.-Sat.) D LS, $$, E, WA 


Bricco Trattoria - /talian Chef Billy Grant serves sim- 
ple, fresh, delicious food, including artisan pizzas, hand- 
made pasta, filet mignon and diver sea scallops. « 124 
Hebron Ave., Glastonbury, (860) 659-0220 (billygrant. 
com). « Open daily. L D, $$, WA [K** 4/11] 


Carbone’s « /ta/ian Authentic, gourmet Italian cuisine, 
served with Old World hospitality. Dine on lobster ri- 
sotto, grilled pork prime rib, house-made meatballs and 
Caesar salad made at your table. « 596 Franklin Ave., 
Hartford, (860) 296-9646 (carbonesct.com). Closed 
Sun. Experts’ Pick—Best Italian. L (Mon.-Fri.) D LS, 
$$, WA 


Carmen Anthony Fishhouse - Seafood & Steak Of- 
fers an impressive variety of fresh-only seafood, big 
Maine lobsters (up to five pounds) and thick Black An- 
gus steaks. Leather booths, handsome bars and superb 
service lend a sophisticated vibe. Wine Spectator Award 
of Excellence. « 1770 Berlin Tpke., Wethersfield, (860) 
529-7557 (carmenanthony.com). Open daily. L D LS, 
$$$, E, WA 


da Capo Brick-Oven Pizza - /talian Authentic New 
York-style pizza and generous single-portion or family- 
style entrées. Seasonal-inspired salads and delicious 
homemade desserts complete the menu. « 5 East Main 
St., Old Avon Village, Avon, (860) 677-5599 (dacapores- 
taurant.com). Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


Dish ’n Dat - American This modern-day diner 
uses only the freshest ingredients to make everyday 
comfort-food classics like juicy burgers, fresh salads 
and frosty milkshakes. « 110 Albany Tpke., Canton, 
(860) 693-4927 (dishbarandgrill.com). Open daily. L 
D LS, $$, WA 


Feng Asian Bistro - Asian Fusion Be sure to try the 
cook-your-own Kobe beef and Shanghai braised meats. 
e 93 Asylum St., Hartford, (860) 549-3364; 110 Albany 
Tpke., Canton, (860) 693-3364 (fengrestaurant.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Asian, Best Sushi. L D, 
$$$ [&k* 5/10] 


Firebox « New American Firebox boasts a seasonal, 
Connecticut farm-inspired menu. Seared Stonington 
scallops and Connecticut farm-raised lamb are among 
the favorites. « 539 Broad St., Hartford, (860) 246-1222 
(fireboxrestaurant.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Brunch. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $$, E, WA 
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Fleming’s Prime Steakhouse & Wine Bar - Ameri- 
can A premier destination for prime meats and chops, 
fresh fish and poultry, with a sophisticated wine list. « 
Blue Back Square, 44 South Main St., West Hartford, 
(860) 676-WINE (flemingssteakhouse.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Steak. D, $$, WA 


Ginza Japanese Cuisine © Japanese Serves sushi, 
sake-marinated short ribs, miso-broiled Atlantic salmon 
and wasabi tuna tempura. Featuring live hibachi shows. 
e 14 Wintonbury Mall, Bloomfield, (860) 242-8289; 93 
Asylum St., Hartford, (860) 549-5115 (ginzacuisine. 
com). Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


Grants Restaurant, Bar & Patisserie - Continen- 
tal A West Hartford institution serving inventive 
dishes such as braised lamb shank, pistachio-crusted 
Idaho trout and chocolate-caramel opera cake. « 977 
Farmington Ave., West Hartford, (860) 236-1930 (bil- 
lygrant.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Desserts. 
L (Mon.-Sat.) D, $$, WA 


Joey Garlic’s - /talian Enjoy New Haven-style brick- 
oven pizzas, fresh-ground burgers, grinders and pasta in 
a family-friendly atmosphere. « 150 Kitts La., Newing- 
ton, (860) 372-4620; 372 Scott Swamp Rd., Farmington, 
(860) 678-7231; 353 Park Rd., West Hartford, (860) 523- 
5639 (joeygarlics.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
for Families. L D, $, WA 


La Trattoria - /talian/American Enjoy seafood lin- 
guine fra diavolo and tableside Caesar salad. Banquet 
facility on premises. « Rte. 44, Canton, (860) 673-5000 
(latrattoriact.com). Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri., Sun.) D, 
$$, E (weekends), WA 


Max Downtown - American A Hartford mainstay 
featuring global cuisine, chophouse classics, a fine 
wine list and lighter fare in the tavern. Wine Specta- 
tor Best of Award of Excellence. « 185 Asylum St., 
Hartford, (860) 522-2530 (maxrestaurantgroup.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best American. L (Mon.- 
Fri.) D LS, $$$, WA 


Max Fish - Seafood A lively, upscale fish house serving 
a daily selection of fresh seafood and great steaks. The 
Shark Bar is more casual, offering lighter fare and Max 
classics in an up-tempo environment. « 110 Glastonbury 
Blvd., Glastonbury, (860) 652-3474 (maxfishct.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Seafood. L (Mon.-Sat.) 
DLS, $$ 


The Mill on the River - American Pan-seared Chil- 
ean sea bass and pork chop Milanese are tops at this 
former gristmill. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. 
e 989 Ellington Rd., South Windsor, (860) 289-7929 
(themillontheriver.com). Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D 
SB, $$, WA 


Millwright’s Restaurant - American Tyler Anderson 
dazzled us for years at The Copper Beech Inn. Now, he’s 
wearing the top toque—and wowing all comers—at this 
sparkling restaurant in a 1680 gristmill. « 77 West St., 
Simsbury, (860) 651-5500 (millwrightsrestaurant.com). 
e Closed Mon.-Tues. Experts’ Pick—Best New, Best Ser- 
vice. D, $$$, WA [*K#&*&e% 12/12] 


Pit Stop BBQ - Barbecue Carolina pulled pork and 
steamed cheeseburgers, plus a feast of homemade sides, 
including cole slaw, soups and chili. « 985 W. Main 
St., New Britain, (860) 229-4111. Closed Sun. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Barbecue. L, $ 


The PolytechnicON20 ~- Contemporary French/ 
American Savor panaromic city views and sophisticated 
atmosphere along with sumptuous seasonal cuisine. Spe- 
cial events by request. « 1 State St., 20th Floor, Hartford, 
(860) 722-5161 (ontwenty.com). Closed Sat.-Sun. Experts’ 
Pick—Most Romantic. L D (Wed.-Fri.), $$ (L) $$$ (D), E 


Republic - Gastropub Handcrafted beers, boutique 
wines, small-batch bourbons and artistic culinary cre- 
ations are all offered in a high-end pub atmosphere. « 
39 Jerome Ave., Bloomfield, (860) 216-5852 (republicct. 
com). Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D LS, $$ 


Rizzuto’s Wood-Fired Kitchen & Bar /talian Fea- 
ture Neapolitan-style pizza, house-made pasta, artisan 
breads and an antipasto bar, all in a lively atmosphere. 
e 111 Memorial Rd., Blue Back Square, West Hartford, 
(860) 232-5000 (rizzutos.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best for Families. L D SB, $$, WA 


Salute - /talian/American It’s like a classy party every 
night at this restaurant, where diners enjoy everything 
from traditional pasta dishes (including gluten-free 
choices) to giobatto, a robust chicken-sausage stew in 
a spicy broth served over fettucine. « 100 Trumbull St., 
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Hartford, (860) 899-1350 (salutect.com). Open daily. L 
(Mon.-Sat.) D, $$, WA [**® 3/12] 


Wood-n-Tap - American Hip, fun eateries known for 
great burgers and great beer. You'll also love the pizza, 
pasta, salads and sandwiches. « 99 Sisson Ave., Hart- 
ford, (860) 232-TAPS; 1274 Farmington Ave., Farm- 
ington, (860) 773-OPEN; 420 Queen St., Southington, 
(860) 329-0032; 12 Town Line Rd., Rocky Hill, (860) 
571-9444 (woodntap.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick— 
Best for Families. L D LS, $, WA 


| Litchfield County | 


Adrienne - New American Featuring country ele- 
gance teamed with award-winning cuisine, the seasonal 
menus offer exciting choices such as gluten-free, vege- 
tarian, game and seafood. « 218 Kent Rd., New Milford, 


(860) 354-6001 (adriennerestaurant.com). Closed Mon. 
D (Tues.-Sat.) SB, $$, E, WA 


Backstage - American Located next to the Warner 
Theatre in downtown Torrington, Backstage serves ca- 
sual American fare prepared from scratch—salads and 
soups, creative small plates, hand-formed Angus patties 
on house-baked rolls—and 40 beers on tap. « 84 Main 
St., Torrington, (860) 489-8900 (backstageeatdrinklive. 
com). Open daily. L D LS SB, $$, E, WA [** 10/11] 


Carmen Anthony’ Fishhouse - Seafood & 
Steak Carmen Anthony offers an impressive variety 
of fresh-only seafood, big Maine lobsters (up to five 
pounds) and thick Black Angus steaks. Wine Spectator 
Award of Excellence. « 757 Main St., Woodbury, (203) 
266-0011. Open daily. L D LS, $$$, E, WA 


Carole Peck’s Good News Cafe - New Ameri- 
can Chef Carole Peck offers original dishes like warm 


| QUICK BITES | TOMATOES 


Tomatoes may be a year-round menu staple, but fresh, local tomatoes are a treat of an 
entirely different order, gracing our plates for only a short time each year. This summer, 
restaurants all over Connecticut are serving tomatoes in a variety of delicious ways. 


~ 


Combat August heat by ordering gazpacho at the Gray Goose Café in Southport (203/292- 
8/79, thegraygoosecafe.com). This chilled tomato soup du jour is available through the 
end of summer. To cool off with a Bloody Mary, head to G-Zen in Branford (203/208-0443, 
g-zen.com), whose special Saturday brunch menu features the drink made with spicy or- 
ganic tomato juice and organic raw sake. Tomato salad is another classic summertime 
dish, and West Street Grill in Litchfield (860/567-3885, weststreetgrill.com) offers the best 
one around: luscious, organic tomato grown by March Farms in Bethlehem, served with 
fleur de sel, native basil and aged balsamic. Typically sold out by morning’s end, tomato 
tarts at the SoNo Baking Co. & Café in South Norwalk and Westport (203/847-7666 and 
203/955-1111, sonobaking.com) provide a savory start to the day or the perfect addition 
to a picnic lunch. Thinly sliced tomatoes, accented by Italian Fontina cheese, garlic, olive 
oil, salt and pepper, sit atop a golden pastry crust. Fans of Southern cuisine make a beeline 
for Us Restaurant & Lounge in Middletown (860/788-6544, usrestaurantct.com) for fried 
green tomatoes, served with fresh green tomato salsa, feta and scallion crema. For a totally 
different spin on tomato, visit Saray Turkish Restaurant in West Haven (203/937-0707, 
Saraykebab.com) and order imam bayildi, a traditional appetizer of baby eggplant stuffed 
with fresh tomato and an herb sauce of black pepper, salt, crushed red pepper and mint. If 
you like to create your own tomato dishes, you can pick them yourself at The Pickin’ Patch 
in Avon (860/677-9552, thepickinpatch.com) or Futtner’s Family Farm in East Hartford 
(860/569-4138, futtnerfarm.com). | MAYA BROWNSTEIN | 
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crab taco and chicken tagine. « 694 Main St. S., Wood- 
bury, (203) 266-GOOD (good-news-cafe.com). Closed 
Tues. Experts’ Pick—Best American, Best Appetizers. 
L D, $$ 


Community Table - American Chef Joel Viehland 
offers a seasonal menu using only ingredients grown, 
raised or foraged within a 200-mile radius. « 223 Li- 
tchfield Tpke., Washington, (860) 868-9354 (com- 
munitytablect.com). Closed Tues.-Wed. D SB, $$, WA 
[k* 8/11] 


The Cookhouse - Barbecue “Slo-smoked” baby-back 
ribs and pulled pork are the name of the game here. e 
31 Danbury Rd. (Rte. 7), New Milford, (860) 355-4111 
(thecookhouse.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Barbecue. L D, $$, WA 


da Capo Brick-Oven Pizza - /talian Enjoy authen- 
tic New York-style pizza and generous single-portion 
or family-style entrées. Seasonal-inspired salads and 
delicious homemade desserts complete the menu. « 625 
Torrington Rd., Litchfield, (860) 482-6246 (dacapo- 
restaurant.com). Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


G.W. Tavern - American A Colonial-style tavern with 
a cozy bar and live music on weekends. Serves seasonal 
all-natural foods, including steaks and fresh seafood. « 
20 Bee Brook Rd. (Rte. 47), Washington Depot, (860) 
868-6633 (gwtavern.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Cocktails. L D LS SB, $$, WA 


The Hopkins Inn - Austrian A country inn with an 
Old World atmosphere known for wienerschnitzel, 
backhendl and fresh-caught trout. « 22 Hopkins Rd., 
Warren, (860) 868-7295. Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Outdoor Dining. B L (Tues.-Sat.) D, $$$ 


Infinity Bistro - American Enjoy small plates, great 
entrées and mouth-watering desserts in a music- 
themed dining room. « 20 Greenwoods Rd., Norfolk, 
(860) 542-5531 (infinityhall.com). Closed Tues. L D SB, 
$$, E, WA [*&* 9/10] 


John’s Café - New American A popular spot for 
New American cuisine with a Mediterranean accent: 
grilled pizzas, ricotta gnocchi and salmon with morels. 
Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 693 Main St. 
S., Woodbury, (203) 263-0188 (johnscafe.com). Open 
daily. L (Mon.-Sat.) D, $$, WA 


The Litchfield Saltwater Grille - Seafood An up- 
scale fish house serving local fish, oysters and steaks 
prepared on a mesquite grill in an open kitchen. Wine 
Spectator Award of Excellence. e 26 Commons Dr. (Rte. 
202), Litchfield, (860) 567-4900 (litchfieldsaltwater- 
grille.org). Open daily. L (Tues.-Sun.) D LS SB, $$, E, 
WA 


Longwood Country Inn - New England An award- 
winning 1789 inn, located in the scenic Litchfield Hills. 
Fine dining options include lobster bisque, seafood 
crépes and roast quail. « 1204 Main St. S., Woodbury, 
(203) 266-0800 (longwoodcountryinn.com). Closed 
Mon. L (Tues.-Sat.) D (Tues.-Sat.) SB, $$, WA 


Mayflower Inn - Continental The ever-changing 
menu features fresh, seasonal and local ingredients from 
Connecticut’s coast and countryside. « 118 Woodbury 
Rd., Washington, (860) 868-9466 (mayflowerinn.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Most Romantic, Best Hotel 
Dining. L D, $$$, E (Fri.-Sat.), WA 


Patty’s Restaurant - American A delightful, classic 
breakfast experience with generous portions—the menu 
is influenced by season and might include treats such 
as raisin French toast or apple, walnut and cranberry 
pancakes. « 499 Bantam Rd., Litchfield, (860) 567-3335. 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Breakfast. B L $ 


The Restaurant at Winvian - French Chef Chris 
Eddy constantly changes the menu, using simple, 
crisp and seasonal ingredients accented with unusual 
and fresh findings. « 155 Alain White Rd., Morris, 
(860) 567-9600 (winvian.com). Closed Mon.-Tues. 
Experts’ Pick—Best Overall, Best Hotel Dining. L D, 
$$$, WA 


The Village Restaurant - American A historic pub 
and restaurant in the heart of Litchfield bustling with 
locals and tourists alike. Veal Bartalucci, Parmesan- 
and-horseradish-encrusted salmon and cheeseburgers 
top the menu. « 25 West St., Litchfield, (860) 567-8307 
(village-litchfield.com). Open daily. L D, $$ 


West Street Grill - New American An innovative 
restaurant with a star-studded clientele and menu to 
match. Serves wild fish, handmade pasta and organic 
salads. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 43 West 
St., Litchfield, (860) 567-3885 (weststreetgrill.com). 
Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Overall, Best American, 
Best Service. L D SB, $$$, R (on weekends), WA 
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Show off your 2013 Experts’ Pick award with a Winners 
Gallery ad in the October issue. This special section of 
formatted “certificate” ads is your chance to invite our 
audience of 307,500 hungry consumers to your award- 
winning restaurant! 
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Great Food & Good Fun make 
Happy Memories! 


FULL BAR - EAT IN/TAKE OUT - CATERING AVAILABLE 


12 Ray Palmer Road, Moodus, CT 
860-873-1234 ¢ hilltopbbqsteakhouse.com 


EAN EOS 


A favorite place 
to experience the taste 
and feel of old 
Mexico 


Burrito Express bar Now Open 
at our Southbury location 


SOUTHBURY 
385 Main St. South ¢ 203-262-6988 


E PROSPECT 
280 Cheshire Road ¢ 203-758-7788 


senorpanchos.com 


Celebrating 
25 years! 
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The White Horse Country Pub - American Serves 
American pub favorites like burgers, ribs and seafood 
bake, along with some English ones—shepherd’s pie, 
fish-and-chips and bangers and mash. « 258 New Mil- 
ford Tpke., Washington, (860) 868-1496 (whitehorse- 
countrypub.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Pub, 
Prime Rib. L D SB, $$, WA [** 3/10] 


The Woodland + American The wide-ranging menu at 
this country-chic outpost includes Asian spinach salad, 
steak tartare and a big, thick veal chop with mashed po- 
tatoes. There’s a sushi menu too. « 192 Sharon Rd., Lakev- 
ille, (860) 435-0578 (thewoodlandrestaurant.com). L D 
$$$ [Kw 5/13] 


Middlesex County 


Alforno + Northern Italian Known for a great selection 
of house-made ravioli, including veal osso buco with 
fresh ricotta ravioli, butternut squash ravioli and wild 
boar ravioli, as well as tagliatelle Bolognese and arugula 
chicken. « 1654 Boston Post Rd., Old Saybrook, (860) 
399-4166 (alforno.net). Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


Amici Italian Grill - /ta/ian Features a relaxed atmo- 
sphere, sophisticated decor and a menu of seafood fra 
diavolo, filet mignon and chicken Milanese. ¢ 280 Main 
St., Riverview Ctr., Middletown, (860) 346-0075 (ami- 
ciitaliangrill.com). Open daily. L (Mon.-Sat.) D, $$ 


Angelico’s Lake House - American Overlooking 
Lake Pocotopaug, Angelicoss features great outside din- 
ing and a tiki hut. Try the roast prime rib, stuffed salmon 
or lobster ravioli with sautéed shrimp. « 81 North Main 
St., East Hampton, (860) 267-1276 (angelicoslakehouse. 
com). Open daily. L D LS SB, $$, E, WA 


Aspen - New American The menu at this sophisti- 
cated spot includes small plates (house-made tagliatelle, 
grilled flatbreads) and large—duck breast, rabbit, lob- 
ster pappardelle, Stonington sea scallops and more. « 2 
Main St., Old Saybrook, (860) 395-5888 (aspenct.com). 
Open daily. L (Tues.-Sun.) D, $$, WA 


Baci Grill - Modern Italian Try house specialties like 
grilled mango-and-chipotle pork loin, chicken sausage 
and broccoli rabe pasta, Guinness skirt steak and scallop 
risotto at this casual, trendy restaurant. ¢ 134 Berlin Rd., 
Cromwell, (860) 613-2224 (bacigrill.com). Open daily. 
L DLS, $$, E, WA 


The Oak Room. French The recently expanded restau- 
rant at the Copper Beech Inn has an acclaimed new in- 
ternational chef, Gaspar Stantic. Entrées include Maine 
lobster salad and veal medallions with porcini mush- 
rooms. e 46 Main St., Ivoryton, (860) 767-0330 (copper- 
beechinn.com). B (daily), D (Tues.-Sun.), $$$, WA 


Café Routier Bistro & Lounge - New American 
Bistro At this large, open space, the regional and sea- 
sonal menu changes every six weeks, and might include 
camp-style trout, hanger steak and Kobe sliders. « 1353 
Post Rd., Westbrook, (860) 399-8700 (caferoutier.com). 
Open daily. D LS, $$, WA 


Chamard Bistro French This sophisticated rustic bis- 
tro has a dining porch overlooking Chamard Vineyards. 
On the menu: Steak frites, cassoulet, lamb chops and 
wild steelhead trout. 115 Cow Hill Rd., Clinton, (860) 
664-0299, (chamard.com). Closed Mondays. L, D $$, 
WA [* x 6/13] 


Fresh Salt - American Drink in the glorious water 
view while savoring cioppino, merlot-braised short rib 
“osso buco” and Block Island swordfish. 2 Bridge St., 
Old Saybrook, (860) 395-2000 (saybrook.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Brunch, Best Outdoor Din- 
ing. B L (Mon.-Sat.) D SB, $$$, E, WA 


Gabrielle’s ¢ New American Bistro Gabrielle's is an 
upscale bistro serving grilled tenderloin of beef, pan- 
seared scallops and pan-roasted fillet of salmon. Fea- 
tures a cozy bar with an elegant dining environment. 
e 78 Main St., Centerbook, (860) 767-2440 (gabrielles. 
net). Open daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D SB, $$, WA 


Gelston House - American Bistro This historic 
restaurant offers unparalleled views of the Goodspeed 
Opera House and the Connecticut River. Entrées 
include pan-seared duck breast, filet mignon Borde- 
laise, surf and turf, and lamb ragout. « 8 Main St., East 
Haddam, (860) 873-1411 (gelstonhouse.com). Closed 
Mon. L (Tues.-Sun.) D LS SB, $$, E, WA 


The Griswold Inn + American Exuding river-town 
charm, the beloved 1776 “Gris” features classic New 
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England cuisine in the dining room, small plates and 50 
wines by the glass in the wine bar, and a lively taproom. 
Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 36 Main St., Es- 
sex, (860) 767-1776 (griswoldinn.com). Open daily. Ex- 
perts’ Pick—Best Prime Rib. L D SB, $$$, E, WA 


Hilltop BBQ - Barbecue Beer-battered onion rings, 
loaded chili, Memphis-style baby-back ribs and corn- 
meal-and jalapefio-encrusted catfish are just a few of the 
down-home choices here. « 12 Rae Palmer Rd., Moo- 
dus, (860) 873-1234 (hilltopbbqsteakhouse.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Barbecue. L D, $$, WA 


Lenny & Joe’s Fish Tale - Seafood This Connecticut 
institution serves all manner of fresh seafood, from hot 
lobster rolls to baked stuffed shrimp to fried whole-belly 
clams. ¢ 86 Boston Post Rd., Westbrook, (860) 669-0767 
(ljfishtale.com). Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


Liv’s Oyster Bar - Seafood Liv’s is a stylish, small 
neighborhood restaurant housed in an old movie the- 
ater. Stonington sea scallops, wild salmon, organic 
chicken and heirloom vegetables top the menu. « 166 
Main St., Old Saybrook, (860) 395-5577 (livsoysterbar. 
com). Closed Tues. D, $$, WA 


Luce « Tuscan/Modern American Serving Tuscan 
cuisine with a modern American flair, Luce is the place 
for steaks, seafood and game. e 98 Washington St., Mid- 
dletown, (860) 344-0222 (lucect.com). Open daily. L D 
LS, $$, WA 


The Restaurant at Water’s Edge - Continen- 
tal Drink in the view of Long Island Sound as you 
savor fare like filet mignon and applewood-smoked At- 
lantic salmon. e 1525 Boston Post Rd., Westbrook, (860) 
399-5901 (watersedge-resort.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Brunch. B L D SB, $$$, WA 


Restaurant L&E/French 75 Bar - French Upstairs 
you ll find formal, elegant dining and a seasonal menu 
while downstairs offers a more traditional bistro expe- 
rience. « 59 Main St., Chester, (860) 526-5301 (restau- 
rantlande.com). Open daily. D LS, $$$, WA [kK** 9/10] 


Six Main - Vegetarian Chef Rachel Carr creates in- 
spired vegetarian cuisine using the freshest plant-based 
ingredients, featuring produce from the restaurant's 
own farm in Old Lyme. « 6 Main St., Chester, (860) 322- 
4212 (sixmain.com). Open daily. D SB, $$ 


Westbrook Lobster - Seafood Offers the freshest fish 
possible in dishes ranging from baked stuffed lobster 
and teriyaki-grilled salmon to broiled fresh sea scal- 
lops and seafood paella. « 346 Boston Post Rd., Clinton, 
(860) 664-9464 (westbrooklobster.com). Open daily. L 
D, $$, WA 


New Haven County 


116 Crown - American Tapas/Small Plates Dine 
on oysters, sliders, pizzettes and charcuterie and cheese 
in a loungelike atmosphere. ‘The list of exciting house 
cocktails was developed by mixologist John Ginnetti. « 
116 Crown St., New Haven, (203) 777-3116 (116crown. 
com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Cocktails. D LS, 
$$, E, WA 


121 Restaurant @ OXC + American Watch the 
planes take off and land at 121, located at the Water- 
bury-Oxford Airport. The menu runs from great pizzas 
and burgers to an eclectic mix of American favorites. « 
7 Juliano Dr., Oxford, (203) 262-0121 (12latoxc.com). 
Closed Mon. L D, $$, E, WA 


Bar Bouchée - French Jean Pierre Vuillermet’s classic 
bistro has a black-and-white tile floor, pressed-tin-style 
walls and ceiling and a zinc bar. On the menu: duck 
leg confit, charcuterie and beef bourguignon. « 8 Scot- 
land Rd., Madison, (203) 318-8004. Open daily. D, $$ 
[www He 2/11] 


Barcelona Restaurant & Wine Bar - Spanish 
Mediterranean A hip restaurant serving Spanish 
and Mediterranean cuisine—including tapas, hot and 
cold. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 155 Tem- 
ple St., New Haven, (203) 848-3000 (barcelonawine- 
bar.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Appetizers. 
L DLS, $$, WA 


Bin 100 - Mediterranean Feast on delicious Medi- 
terranean cuisine elegantly served in a spacious dining 
room. e 100 Lansdale Ave., Milford, (203) 882-1400 
(bin100restaurant.com). Open daily. D SB, $$, E, WA 
[Kw 9/11] 
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Bristol . 860.584.7663 . WillowsBristol.com 
Double Tree Bristol Hotel 





Treat yourself to the best Dover sole in the state! 
The best aged steak in Middlesex County 
(20 different types of chips to enhance maximum flavor) 
Specializing in seasonal game dishes + Perfect place for business meetings 
Private party room available (up to 60 people) 
m Excellent Service + Great Bar « Extensive Wine List + 18 Quality Beers on Tap 


HARTFORD, CT 
CANTON, CT 


BLOOMFIELD, CT 
WETHERSFIELD, CT 


www.GinzaCorp.com 
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Carmen Anthony Steakhouse - Steak & Sea- 
food The place to enjoy thick Black Angus steaks and 
Maine lobsters in a clubby atmosphere. Wine Spectator 
Award of Excellence. « 496 Chase Ave., Waterbury, (203) 
757-3040; 660 State St., New Haven, (203) 773-1444 
(carmenanthony.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Steak, Best Prime Rib. L D LS, $$$, WA 


The Cask Republic - Gastropub Beer is the star 
here, with 125 bottled and 53 draft beers on offer. Pair 
it with dishes like sweet-potato clam chowder, oyster 
sliders and pan-seared sea scallops. « 179 Crown St., 
New Haven, (475) 238-8335 (thecaskrepublic.com). 
Closed Sun. Experts’ Pick—Best Pub. L D, $$, WA 
[**% 10/11] 


Claire’s Corner Copia + Vegetarian A café-style spot 
offering globe-trotting vegetarian dishes like organic- 
mushroom crépes, Bengal curry, Irish breakfast and 
Lithuanian coffee cake. « 1000 Chapel St., New Haven, 
(203) 562-3888 (clairescornercopia.com). Open daily. 
Experts’ Pick—Best Vegetarian/Vegan. B L D SB, $, WA 


Consiglio’s Restaurant - Classic Italian Family- 
owned and -run for over 70 years, Consiglio’s is known 
for classic homestyle Italian favorites like homemade 
cavatelli and braciole, eggplant rollatini and lasagna. « 
165 Wooster St., New Haven, (203) 865-4489 (consi- 
glios.com). Open daily. L (Tues.-Fri., Sun.) D, $$ 


Geronimo Tequila Bar & Southwest Grill - South- 
western Fusion A mix of traditional Native Ameri- 
can, Mexican, Spanish and Anglo-American fare, with 
bold flavors and authentic ingredients. « 271 Crown 
St., New Haven, (203) 777-7700 (geronimobarandegrill. 
com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Cocktails. L 
(Mon.-Sat.) D, $$ [%&* 7/13] 


Heirloom - Modern Continental Chef Carey Savona 
serves herbed gnocchi with rapini and tomatoes, and 
crab cakes with fennel and vermouth butter. « The 
Study at Yale, 1157 Chapel St., New Haven, (203) 503- 
3919 (studyhotels.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick— 
Best Brunch, Best Hotel Dining. B L (Mon.-Sat.) D SB, 
$$, WA 
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Ibiza Restaurant ¢ Contemporary Spanish This na- 
tionally acclaimed restaurant serves innovative fare such 
as grilled baby squid, roasted duck and home-salted cod- 
fish. ¢ 39 High St., New Haven, (203) 865-1933 (ibizanew- 
haven.com). Closed Sun. Experts’ Pick—Best Mexican/ 
Latin, Best Desserts, Best Service. L (Fri. only) D, $$$ 


Ibiza Tapas » Tapas Requeson cheese croquettes, sau- 
téed shrimp in garlic sauce and Spanish veal-and-pork 
meatballs are among the offerings. ¢ 1832 Dixwell Ave., 
Hamden, (203) 909-6512 (ibizatapaswinebar.com). 
Open daily. L D, $, WA [Kx *% 5/10] 


J.Christian’s - New American A smart, lively restaurant 
and lounge in a renovated 1920s bank that takes no short- 
cuts in preparing New American cuisine with a Southern 
accent.e9 North Main St., Wallingford, (203) 265-6393 
(jchristians.com). Closed Mon. L D, $$ [k*% 2/11] 


La Tavola Ristorante - Classic Italian Enjoy a 
twist on classic Italian cuisine with prosciutto-wrapped 
figs, pumpkin ravioli and pepper-encrusted Ahi tuna. 
e 702 Highland Ave., Waterbury, (203) 755-2211 (la- 
tavolaristorante.com). Closed Sun. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Italian. L D, $$, WA 


Lenny & Joe’s Fish Tale - Seafood This Connecticut 
institution serves all manner of fresh seafood, from hot 
lobster rolls to baked stuffed shrimp to fried whole- 
belly clams. ¢ 501 Long Wharf Dr., New Haven, (203) 
691-6619 (ljfishtale.com). Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


L’Orcio ¢ Contemporary Italian This upscale restaurant 
features outdoor dining and a menu of house-made pas- 
tas, grilled whole fish and steaks. ¢ 806 State St., New Ha- 
ven, (203) 777-6670 (lorcio.com). Closed Mon. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Italian, Best Outdoor Dining. L (Fri.) D, $$ 


Miso ¢ Japanese A stylish spot with a beautiful ambi- 
ence that serves sparkling-fresh sushi, tuna carpaccio, 
rib-eye steak and teriyaki dishes. « 15 Orange St., New 
Haven, (203) 848-6472 (misorestaurant.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Asian, Best Sushi. L (Mon.- 
Sat.) D, $$, E, WA 


Miya’s » Sushi A sushi restaurant like no other, thanks 
to chef Bun Lai’s unique creations (including many veg- 
etarian items). e 68 Howe St., New Haven, (203) 777- 
9760 (miyassushi.com). Closed Sun.-Mon. Experts’ 
Choice—Best Sushi. L D, $$$, WA 


Park Central Tavern - American The dynamic weekly 
menu showcases signature entrées and classic favorites, 
each reflecting the freshest ingredients in New England, 
as well as an a la carte menu. « 1640 Whitney Ave., Ham- 
den, (203) 287-8887 (parkcentraltavern.com). Open 
daily. L D, $, WA 


Ristorante Luce - Classic Italian Enjoy the double- 
cut veal chops, pane cotto, risotto pescatore and daily 
fish specials. Extensive wine list. e 2987 Whitney Ave., 
Hamden, (203) 407-8000 (ristoranteluce.net). Open 
daily. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $$ 


Sage American Grill & Oyster Bar» American Take 
in spectacular waterfront views at historic City Point 
while enjoying fresh seafood, oysters and certified An- 
gus prime rib and steaks. Live jazz four nights a week. 
¢ 100 South Water St., New Haven, (203) 787-3466 
(sageamerican.com). Open daily. D SB, $$, E, WA 


Sake Fusion Restaurant + Asian Fusion Indian pan- 
cakes with curry sauce, Thai red snapper, Vietnamese- 
style grilled pork and Malaysian-style sautéed eggplant 
are just a few of the Asian-fusion dishes on the menu 
at this exotic spot. « 730 Main St. S., Southbury, (203) 
264-2888 (sakefusionsouthbury.com). Open daily. L 
(Mon.-Sat.) D, $, WA 


Sans Souci + American A casual mainstay in the area 
that prides itself on offering fresh pasta, steak, chicken, 
veal, seafood and other crowd pleasers. « 2003 N. Broad 
St., Meriden, (203) 639-1777 (sanssoucirestaurant.com). 
Closed Mon. Experts’ Pick—Best Value. L (Tues.-Fri.) D $$ 


Savvy Tea Gourmet + Bistro A trendy bistro offering 
tasty breads, sandwiches, salads, soups, paninis and des- 
serts—along with 250 types of tea. « 693 Boston Post 
Rd., Madison, (203) 318-8666 (savvyteagourmet.com). 
Open daily. B L D SB, $, WA 


Senor Pancho’s - Mexican A festive spot serving up 
terrific fresh salsa and margaritas to go with mole po- 
blano, steak ranchero and fajitas. « 280 Cheshire Rd., 
Prospect, (203) 758-7788; 385 Main St. S., Southbury, 
(203) 262-6988 (senorpanchos.com). Open daily. L D 
SB, $, E, WA 


Swagat - Indian Dont let the size of this storefront gem 
fool you—it serves some of the best of traditional and con- 
temporary South Indian cuisine anywhere. « 215 Boston 
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Post Rd., West Haven, (203) 931-0108 (swagatct.com). 
Closed Sun. Experts’ Pick—Best Indian. L (Sat.) D, $$ 


Tacuba - Mexican A taco bar that also serves Mexican 
treats, including mushroom quesadillas, shrimp queso 
fundido and tostada de tinga. ¢ 1205 Main St., Branford, 
(203) 208-0736 (tacubataco.com). Closed Sun.-Mon. 
Experts’ Pick—Best Mexican/Latin. D, $$ 


Thali Regional Cuisine of India - Indian Chic, ex- 
otic and fun. Thali dinners include Konkan crab, lamb 
chops and Andhra chicken curry. « 4 Orange St., New 
Haven, (203) 777-1177 (thali.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Indian. L D SB, $$, WA 


The Union League Café - French Reminiscent of a 
Paris brasserie, with a seasonal menu of contemporary 
French cuisine. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. « 
1032 Chapel St., New Haven, (203) 562-4299 (unionlea- 
guecafe.com). Closed Sun. Experts’ Pick—Best Overall, 
Best French, Most Romantic, Best Desserts, Best Ser- 
vice. L (Mon.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


Waterhouse Oyster Bar & Bistro - Seafood Chef 
Arturo Franco-Camachos latest eatery offers sparkling 
seafood in a kick-off-your-shoes-and-party-on-the-beach 
atmosphere. « 1209 Main St., Branford (860) 208-0423 
(waterhouseoysterbar.com). « Closed Sun.-Mon. Experts’ 
Pick—Best New, Best Seafood. D, $$, WA [*K**&%* 12/12] 


The Wharf - New American This great spot at the 
Madison Beach Hotel serves up steak tartare, cioppino 
and grilled Berkshire pork chop with roasted fennel— 
with a side of water views. « 94 West Wharf Rd., Madi- 
son, (203) 350-0014 (madisonbeachhotel.com). Open 
daily. B, L (Mon.-Sat.), D. $$$, WA [*&* 9/12] 


Wood-n-Tap - American Hip, fun eateries known for 
great burgers and great beer. You'll also love the pizza, 
pasta, salads and sandwiches. ¢ 311 Boston Post Rd., Or- 
ange, (203) 799-9663; 970 N. Colony Rd., Wallingford, 
(203) 265-9663 (woodntap.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best for Families. L D LS, $, WA 


Zinc » New American Across from the historic New 
Haven green, Zinc offers an innovative farm-to-table 
menu that celebrates the surrounding community. Wine 
Spectator Award of Excellence. « 964 Chapel St., New 
Haven, (203) 624-0507 (zincfood.com). Open daily. Ex- 
perts’ Pick—Best Appetizers. L (Tues.-Fri.) D, $$ 


| New London County 


Abbott’s Lobster in the Rough - Seafood The place 
to enjoy lobster at a picnic table overlooking Noank 
Harbor. The favorite—hot lobster roll. BYOB. « 117 
Pearl St., Noank, (860) 536-7719 (abbotts-lobster.com). 
Open daily Memorial Day till Labor Day, then week- 
ends only till Columbus Day. L D, $$, WA 


Al Dente - /talian Savor the mouthwatering flavors 
of frutti di mare, farfalle con pollo and medaglioni 
de manzo, followed up with cannoli or tiramisu. « 
Foxwoods Resort Casino, Mashantucket, (800) FOX- 
WOODS (foxwoods.com). Open daily. D, $$$, E, WA 


Alta Strada - /talian The menu is filled with favorites 
like chittara with spicy lobster and fresh peas and grilled 
lamb chops with asparagus, potato and pickled onion 
salad. e MGM Grand at Foxwoods, 240 MGM Grand 
Dr., Mashantucket, (860) 312-2582 (altastradarestau- 
rant.com). Open daily. L D, $$$ 


Ballo Italian Restaurant & Social Club + /talian A 
sumptuous new restaurant inspired by the magnificent 
12th-century Abbey of San Galgano in Siena. On the 
menu: pizza and pasta, striped bass and veal porter- 
house. «e Mohegan Sun, Uncasville, (860) 862-1100 (bal- 
loitalian.com). L D, $$, WA [** 11/12] 


Bar Americain - American This Bobby Flay brasserie 
serves up chef’s specialties like lobster-avocado cock- 
tails and buttermilk-fried chicken with black-pepper 
biscuits. e Mohegan Sun, Uncasville, (860) 862-8000 
(baramericain.com). Open daily. D, $$ 


Chester’s Barbecue - Barbecue BBQ is done right at 
Chester’s—try Chester’s Sampler, a bite of every smoked 
meat on offer, plus three sides and corn bread. « 943 
Poquonnock Rd., Groton, (860) 449-6868 (chestersbbq. 
com). Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


The Chestnut Grille - American The winning sea- 
sonal menu here includes treats such as pan-roasted 
duck breast and seared diver scallops. « The Bee and 
Thistle Inn, 100 Lyme St., Old Lyme, (860) 434-1667 
(beeandthistleinn.com). Closed Sun.-Mon. D, $$$, E 


Craftsteak - American Tom Colicchio’ stunning high 
temple of beef. e MGM Grand at Foxwoods, Mashan- 


Guvnov’s Brewery 
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855-488-6677 (855-GUVNORS) 


tucket, (860) 312-7272 (mgmatfoxwoods.com). Open 
daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Steak. D, $$$ 


David Burke Prime - American An updated steak- 
house menu with dry-aged meats hand-picked from 
Creekstone Farms in Kentucky, as well as terrific pork, 
chicken and seafood specialties. « Foxwoods Resort 
Casino, Mashantucket, (860) 312-8753 (davidburke- 
prime.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Prime 
Rib, Best Desserts. L D SB, $$$ [kK%** 11/11] 


Flood Tide Restaurant - Continental Enjoy sweep- 
ing water views while lingering over lobster crépes and 
glazed wild salmon fillet. « The Inn at Mystic, rtes. 1 & 
27, Mystic, (860) 536-8140 (innatmystic.com). Open 
daily. B D SB, $$$, E, WA 


Flanders Fish Market & Restaurant - Sea- 
food Flanders excels at lobster bisque, fish-and-chips 
and broiled seafood. Known for its bountiful Sun. buf- 
fet, fresh seafood market and New England clambakes. 
e 22 Chesterfield Rd., East Lyme, (860) 739-8866 (flan- 
dersfish.com). Open daily. L D SB, $$, WA 


Frank Pepe Pizzeria Napoletana - Pizza While 
world-famous clam pizza is the standout, many other 
varieties are also worth the wait. e Mohegan Sun, Uncas- 
ville, (860) 862-8888 (pepespizzeria.com). Open daily. L 
(Mon.-Fri.) D, $, WA 


Johnny’s Peking Tokyo - Asian Fusion The finest in 
Asian-fusion cuisine, including ginger duck, shrimp 
and pork Hunan-style, sushi and sashimi. Dine in or 
order online for pick-up. « 12 Coogan Blvd., Mystic, 
(860) 572-9991 (johnnysushibar.com). Open daily. L D, 
$$, WA 


Kensington’s at The Spa at Norwich Inn - Ameri- 
can A first-class restaurant serving gourmet food with 
an emphasis on natural meats, fresh, locally sourced 
produce and healthy preparations. « 607 West Thames 
St., Norwich, (860) 425-3630 (thespaatnorwichinn. 
com). Open daily. B L D SB, $$$, E, WA 


Kitchen Little - American Enjoy a panoramic view 
of the Mystic River while dining on eggs Benedict, 
omelets and other savory egg dishes at this breakfast 
destination. « 36 Quarry Rd., Mystic (kitchenlittle. 
org). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Breakfast. B L 
(Mon.-Fri.) SB, $ 
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Michael Jordan’s Steak House - American USDA 
prime steaks, chops and fresh seafood paired with an 
extensive wine list. e Mohegan Sun, Uncasville, (860) 
862-8600 (michaeljordansteakhouse.com). Open daily. 
D, $$$ 


Octagon - American The menu at this upscale yet 
relaxed steak house includes the signature 24-ounce 
bone-in rib eye, 14-ounce Kobe sirloin and wild striped 
bass. Wine Spectator Award of Excellence. «e Mystic Mar- 
riott Hotel, 625 North Rd., Groton, (860) 326-0360 (oc- 
tagonsteakhouse.com). Open daily. D, $$$, R 


Old Lyme Inn - American On the menu at this expert- 
ly restored inn are Scottish salmon with wasabi butter, 
lamb chops with tandoor spices and exquisite desserts 
such as lemon bar tart with blackberry sauce. « 85 Lyme 
St., Old Lyme, (860) 434-2600 (oldlymeinn.com). Open 
daily. L D, $$$, WA [*** 10/12] 


Oyster Club - American This popular place showcases 
food that travels the shortest distance from farm and 
sea to table, with seasonality and location determining 
the day’s dishes. « 13 Water St., Mystic, (860) 415-9266 
(oysterclubct.com). Closed Tues. Experts’ Pick—Best 
Seafood. L (Sat.) D SB, $$, WA [**% 6/12] 


Paragon - American This 24th floor aerie is Foxwoods’ 
showpiece, with a menu that showcases organic produce 
and meats and a comprehensive wine list. Some menu 
highlights: crispy wild boar meatballs, Dover sole with 
buerre noir and American Wagyu short ribs. « Fox- 
woods Resort Casino, Mashantucket, (800) 312-3000 
(foxwoods.com). Closed Mon.-Tues. D, $$$, WA 


The Recovery Room Restaurant - American This 
is the place for designer pizzas, as well as chopped 
salads and pasta dishes. Full bar. « 445 Ocean Ave., 
New London, (860) 443-2619 (therecoveryroomnl. 
com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Value. L D, 
$$, WA 


S&P Oyster Co. - Seafood Serving traditional New 
England seafood with a South American flair. Enjoy 
oysters on the half shell, PEI mussels, fresh cuts of fish 
and Creekstone Farms steaks grilled over hard woods. « 
1 Holmes St., Mystic, (860) 536-2674 (sp-oyster.com). 
Open daily. L D, $$, WA 


Shrine - Asian Fusion A restaurant that serves an 


array of alluring dishes with Vietnamese, Thai and 
Japanese influences—and one of the state’s hottest 
night spots. e MGM Grand at Foxwoods, (860) 312- 
8888 (shrinemgmfoxwoods.com). Open daily. Experts’ 
Pick—Best Asian, Best Cocktails (Scorpion Bar). L D, $$ 


SolToro Tequila Grill - Mexican The menu blends tra- 


ditional flavors and a contemporary approach to Mexi- 
can food with taco platters for two, shrimp ceviche and 
tableside guacamole. « Mohegan Sun, Uncasville, (860) 
862-4800 (soltororestaurant.com). Open daily. L (Sat.- 
Sun.) D LS (Fri.-Sat.), $$, WA 


Ten Clams + Seafood Nothing on the kid-friendly 


menu here (a long list of burgers, lobster rolls, fish-and- 
chips, sandwiches and chowder) costs more than “ten 
clams” ($10). « 27 Coogan Blvd., Mystic, (860) 536-1019 
(tenclamsct.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best for 
Families. L D $, WA 


| Tolland County | 


Altnaveigh Inn & Restaurant - American This 1734 


farmhouse serves filet mignon with port-wine reduction 
demiglace and pan-seared tuna with onion marmalade. 
e 957 Storrs Rd., Storrs, (860) 429-4490 (altnaveighinn. 
com). Closed Sun.-Mon. L (Tues.-Fri.) D, $$$, WA 


Asian Bistro - Asian Fusion A popular hibachi steak 


house/bar offering great Asian-fusion dishes along 
with sushi and sashimi. « 95 Storrs Rd., Mansfield, 
(860) 456-8316 (asianbistromansfield.com). Open 
daily. L D, $$, WA 


Bidwell Tavern - American The comfortable setting 


of this 1822 Coventry Village tavern—once the town 
hall—complements the prime rib, chicken wings and 24 
beers on tap. « 1260 Main St. (Rte. 31), Coventry, (860) 
742-6978. Open daily. L D LS, $$, E, WA 


The Blue Oak at the Nathan Hale Inn - Ameri- 


can On the UConn campus, enjoy honest New En- 
gland-style cuisine. The menu features regional dishes 
and lighter fare. Great wine selection. « 855 Bolton Rd., 
Storrs, (860) 427-7888 (nathanhaleinn.com). Open 
daily. B L D, $$ 


Inspiring lifestyle also eliminates worries. 


On-the-go seniors value StoneRidge because 
it ensures a carefree future the whole family 
will appreciate. Residents feel peace of mind 
because they no longer worry over home 
maintenance, the effects of severe weather, 
or if quality health care in the future will be 
available. The casual atmosphere lends Itself 


to socializing, learning and recreation. 
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| dining guide | tolland county 


Rein’s New York Style Deli-Restaurant - Ameri- 
can A bright and bustling New York-style Jewish 
deli serving everything from challah French toast 
and potato pancakes to pastrami Reubens and cheese 
blintzes. « 435 Hartford Tpke., Vernon, (860) 875- 
1344 (reinsdeli.com). Open daily. B L D LS SB, $, WA 


Trattoria da Lepri + /talian This family-owned and 
-run eatery prepares dishes from scratch with local in- 
gredients. On the menu: rigatoni Bolognese, veal scal- 
lopini Marsala and crabmeat-stuffed shrimp. « 89 West 
Rd., Ellington, (860) 875-1111 (trattoriadalepri.com). 
Closed Sun.-Mon. D, $$, WA 


Wood-n-Tap - American A hip, fun spot for the whole 
family also known for great burgers and great beer. 
You ll also love the pizza, pasta, salads and sandwiches. 
e 236 Hartford Tpke., Vernon, (860) 872-6700 (woodn- 
tap.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best for Families. 
L DLS, $, WA 


| Windham County 


85 Main - New American There’s something for ev- 
erybody at this Main Street fixture: from sushi to duck- 
liver paté, pulled-pork barbecue to wild-mushroom 
ravioli. e 85 Main St., Putnam, (860) 928-1660, (85main. 
com) Open daily. L D LS, $$, WA [** 5/12] 


Fiesta Cinco De Mayo e Mexican A festive spot of- 
fering pollo salsa verde, carne asada and great guacamo- 
le. ¢ 1228 Main St., Willimantic, (860) 423-9524. Open 
daily. L D, $$, WA 


The Fireside Tavern at Sharpe Hill - Ameri- 
can Wood-grilled dishes—Creole shrimp, Delmonico 
steak and sea bass—top the menu here. « 108 Wade Rd., 
Pomfret, (860) 974-3549 (sharpe hill.com). Open year- 
round. Closed Mon.-Thurs. Experts’ Pick—Best Out- 
door Dining. L (Sat.-Sun.) D (Fri.-Sat.), $$$ 


Golden Lamb Buttery - American In a barn over- 
looking a 1,000-acre farm, dinner here—which might 
be roast duckling, chateubriand or honey-glazed rack 
of lamb—also includes a hayride. « 199 Bush Hill Rd., 
Brooklyn, (860) 774-4423 (thegoldenlamb.com). Closed 
Sun.-Mon. L D (Fri.-Sat.), $$$, E, WA 


Hank’s Restaurant - American A family place serv- 
ing home-style chowders, lobster salad rolls and prime 
rib. « 416 Providence Rd., Brooklyn, (860) 774-6071 
(hanksrestaurant.com). Open daily. L D, $$ 


The Inn at Woodstock Hill » American The menu 
at this historic estate includes shrimp-and-sea-scallop 
stir-fry, fontina-stuffed veal tenderloin Serrano and 
Long Island duckling a lorange. ¢ 94 Plaine Hill Rd., 
Woodstock, (860) 928-0528 (woodstockhill.com). 
Open daily. L (Thurs.-Sat.) D SB, $$$, WA [kK *&* 6/13] 


J.D. Cooper’s - American A sports pub with walls of 
sports memorabilia and 125 entrées, from prime rib to 
fajitas to fresh fish. e 146 Park Rd., Putnam, (860) 928- 
0501. Open daily. L D, $, E (Sat.), WA 


The Mansion at Bald Hill - American The 
menu features New Zealand rack of lamb, pan- 
seared diver scallops with house spaetzle, jumbo 
ravioli Florentine and a 16-ounce “Cowboy” rib eye. 
Pan-seared diver scallops with jumbo shrimp is 
tops, and dont skip the lobster mac ’n’ cheese. « 29 
Plaine Hill Rd., South Woodstock, (860) 974-3456 
(mansionatbaldhill.com). Closed Mon. D, $$$, WA 
[k*'% 6/10] 


Thai Basil - Thai/Japanese Favorite dishes include 
Drunken Noodles, General Thai chicken, Thai Basil 
Farm and pad Thai, as well as Japanese hibachi steak and 
seafood dishes. « 187 North St., Danielson, (860) 774- 
1986 (thaibasilct.com). Open daily. L D, $, WA 


The Vanilla Bean Café - American A homey restau- 
rant beloved for its homemade soups, award-winning 
chili, mac & cheese and vegetarian dishes. For dessert: 
tiramisu, creme briilée cheesecake and lots more. « Rtes. 
44, 169 & 97, Pomfret, (860) 928-1562 (thevanillabean- 
cafe.com). Open daily. B L D (Wed.-Sun.), $$, E, WA 


Willimantic Brewing Co./Main St. Café - Brew 
Pub In a historic U.S. Post Office building, beers are 
brewed in full view of diners. Try the ale-steamed mus- 
sels. © 967 Main St., Willimantic, (860) 423-6777 (wil- 
librew.com). Open daily. Experts’ Pick—Best Pub. L 
(Tues.-Sun.) D, $$, WA | 





ical embodiment of the Devil—was followed. 
Massachusetts and other New England states 
would eventually follow suit, requiring more 
than the spectral visions allegedly seen by one 
accuser in order to indict a citizen. 

Richard G. Tomlinson wrote extensively 
on the subject in Witchcraft Prosecution: 
Chasing the Devil in Connecticut (Picton 
Press, 2012). Tomlinson, of Glastonbury, is 
founder and director of the Connecticut So- 
ciety of Genealogists. His interest was piqued 
by Lydia Gilbert, a Windsor woman who was 
accused of using witchcraft in the shooting 
death of a man in 1651. The man who ac- 
tually fired the gun was fined; Gilbert was 
hanged. In the 1970s, when Tomlinson wrote 
his first book on the subject, Witchcraft Tri- 
als of Connecticut, hed thought he was a di- 
rect descendent of Gilbert's, but it turned out 
she was his ninth-great-aunt. (“She's in my 
tree,’ he says, “but I’m disappointed she’s not 
in my direct line.’) 

His most recent work examines the trials 
using primary sources such as the papers 
of Samuel Wyllys, a Colonial court magis- 
trate whose property was home to the fabled 
Charter Oak. “One thing comes across after 
you spend some time with those documents,” 
said Tomlinson. “These people weren't stu- 
pid. They could be very skeptical and very 
demanding of proof.” 

Anthony Griegos interest stems in part 
because of his self-identification as a pagan. 
“Tm going to tell you why I care,’ said Griego. 
“It’s because of one word: Witch. In all prob- 
ability, they were Christians, but somebody 
pointed a finger at them and called them a 
witch and because of that, they died.” Some 
fellow pagans use the word “witch” to de- 
scribe themselves but Griego does not. Too 
much baggage, he says. 

Woodward and Griego agree that the Colo- 
nists more extreme reactions to witchcraft 
accusations stemmed from their deep belief 
in magic. For the Puritans, the Devil literally 
walked the earth. The Colonists’ New World 
was a big, scary place, and it wasn't a big leap to 
blame crop failure or violent weather on “Old 
Scratch, and to react quickly and decisively 
to counter that evil influence in other beings. 
“Think if you saw someone walking down your 
street with an assault rifle,’ says Woodward. 
Wouldn't you react? 


For a while, Griego was joined in his quest 
by mother and daughter Debra and Addie Av- 
ery. In 2005, Addie, a home-schooler, and her 
mom stumbled across a family member, Mary 
Sanford, who was convicted of “familiarity 
with Satan” in 1662 and, according to Tom- 
linsons book, most likely hanged. Sanford’s 
husband, Andrew, a Hartford pump maker, 
was indicted but not convicted. (He moved to 
Milford and remarried shortly after her death.) 
For years, the Averys gamely fielded questions 
from reporters from around the country, at- 
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Masonicare at Ashlar Village 
Wallingford 


A vibrant accredited Continuing Care Retirement Community located on 168 
scenic acres in Wallingford, Masonicare provides seamless access to all the 
amenities and healthcare you need to live confidently and worry-free. Our 
wide selection of cottage, villa and apartment homes offers an abundance of 
space and flexibility to suit your lifestyle. Explore us in person and discover all 
that we offer. (800) 382-2244: ashlarvillage.org 


Seabury 
Bloomfield 


When you live at Seabury, you can finally do those things you always wanted 
to do. You're not held up by the day-to-day costs and burdens associated with 
owning and maintaining a home. It's all taken care of at this lively, diverse com- 
munity committed to independence and active living. Surrounded by a great 
community of friends and neighbors, and Seabury’s dedicated and friendly 
staff, there are no limits to the life you can make for yourself here. (800) 340- 
4709; seaburyretirement.com 


StoneRidge 
Mystic 


On-the-go seniors value StoneRidge— the only ContinuingCare™ community 
around—because it inspires a carefree future the whole family will appreciate. 
Access to quality health care at The Avalon Health Center—if ever needed— 
within the same, familiar community is reassuring. Request a free guide to 
tind out how this unique lifestyle enables seniors and families to coast into 
the future with everything they desire to feel confident and secure. (800) 245- 
9969; stoneridgelcs.com 
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20 Hatfield Jewelers 
HatfieldJewelers.com 

14 Peter Suchy Jewelers 


petersuchyjewelers.com 
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43 Albertus Magnus College 
albertus.edu 

14 ‘The Rectory School 
rectoryschool.org 
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19 Connecticut Image-Guided Surgery 
203-330-0248 

26 Dental Associates of Connecticut 
dentalassociates.us 
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Dental Care Kids & 
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DentalCareStamford.com 
DentalCareKids.com 


DentalCareOrthodontics.com 
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6 Ridgefield Visiting Nurse 
Association 
ridgefieldvna.org 

op) St. Vincent’s MultiSpecialty Group 
StVincents.org/MultiSpecialtyGroup 

43 Urgent Care of Connecticut 
ucofconnecticut.com 

46 Westport Dental Associates 
and Pediatric Dentistry 


westportdental.com 
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tended conferences, and testified before state 
legislators to get their ancestor and the others 
exonerated. Addie Avery even appeared in 
a dance performance, but now the two have 
stepped away from the battle. “Tony is full 
speed ahead,” says Debra Avery, “but after the 
legislation didnt go through, we wondered 
what was supposed to happen after that.” 
Debra says she understands that some may 
see the entire effort as frivolous, but “with 
all the things that are going on—bullying, 
things like that—this could be presented as an 
educational thing,” she says. “But that means 
someone would have to pull it together.” 
(Even within Averys own family, there's dis- 
agreement over how the accused should be 
handled. Her aunt, a genealogist, believes the 
convictions should stand so that no one for- 


gets.) 


If Griego is alone in his active pursuit of 
exoneration, there's a dedicated group fol- 
lowing his progress with interest. Take Lisa 
Johnson, executive director of Farmington’s 
Stanley-Whitman House, who helped host 
the Farmington Witch Project, an event that 
combined theater, music and history. John- 
sons particularly interested in Mary Barnes, 
of Farmington. Barnes was hanged in Hart- 
ford with two others, a husband and wife 
whod been convicted for witchcraft. Johnson 
has written a series of papers about Barnes, 
and—with help from a Connecticut Human- 
ities Council grant—compiled a book (with 
Karyl Evans) of witchcraft trial resources in 
the state. Though much of the primary in- 
formation comes from the Wyllys papers, 
smaller museums and _ historical societies 
around the state are gold mines of informa- 
tion, she says. But the more she researches, 
the harder it is to make blanket statements 
about the trials. 

“Most of these were middle-aged women 
who had outlived their biological useful- 
ness, many had property,’ says Johnson. “But 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS DIVISION, LC-DIG-PGA-02986 





The Salem witch trials (i//ustrated above in this Walker & 
Co. print from 1892) have gained the most notoriety, but 
Connecticut’s own witch hunts took place well before and 
lasted significantly longer. 


when you start getting into individual cases, 
it becomes harder to generalize’ 

Judy Dworin, Trinity College dance pro- 
fessor and founder of the Judy Dworin Per- 
formance Project, has incorporated the trials 
in her work, first with the multimedia piece 
“Burning” in the 90s, and more recently with 
“The Witching Hour” (the one Addie Avery 
appeared in), which won an award from the 
American Association for State and Local 
History. Dworins planning to restage that 
piece in November. 

She took some of her inspiration from 
Katherine Harrison, a Wethersfield herbal- 
ist who was tried in 1669. “I felt that I got 
to know her more than the others,’ Dworin 
says. “She gave voice to everyone else.” 

For Dworin, the lessons from the witch tri- 
als are plenty applicable today. “I think they 
stand as a symbol for us to really look at what 
we can do as a group, as a mob,’ she says. 

Though her death sentence was overturned, 
Harrison, a former house servant who rose to 
become a landowner, was probably indicted 
for precisely the reason she’ a historical favor- 
ite: She spoke her mind. “T love that she called 
one of the people organizing her harassment, 
Michael Griswold, a ‘liar,” says Tomlinson. 
Harrison also called Griswold’s wife a “savage 
whore.’ 

How can you not admire a woman like 
that? 

Griego says he'll keep pushing for those 
who weren't as lucky. “Down the road at 
some point, I think the state is going to 
have to say, “This is a dark part of our histo- 
ry. The people did what they did because of 
what they believed at the time. We're sorry 
for that. Let’s move on.” 


| 









FURNITURE REPAIR & RESTORATION. 
Chairs Re-Caned, Re-Rushed, Re- 
Upholstered, Re-Glued. Complete 
Wicker/Rattan Repairs & Restorations. 
All furniture professionally Stripped, 
Refinished, Restored & Repaired. Expert 
furniture decorating and _ painting. 
90 years in business. H.H. PERKINS 
Company. Call (203) 787-1123 
370 State Street, North Haven, CT 06473 
www.hhperkins.com 


historic window solutions 


‘ ’ 
Recapture the 


a Wood 
Windows — "am 


eRestored *Double-Paned *Weather Stripped Energy Efficient 





WHY THROW OUT A WINDOW BETTER THAN YOU CAN BUY? 


save the beauty of your 
Original windows and improve 
energy efficiency with our 
conversion process-and it of CONNECTICUT :.. 
costs less than quality wood 


replacement windows. FREE ESTIMATE 
888.966.3937 ¢ www.ct-bi-glass.com 


BI-GLASS 


To subscribe, return the card in this issue, 
order online at www.connecticutmag.com, 
or call 800-974-2001 
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Installed 


Save Your Historic Windows wi 
High-Tech Interior Storm Windows 


Innerglass® Window Systems, LLC 


stormwindows.com ¢ 800.743.6207 


sound proofing 
STOP STREET NOISE with custom glass 


interior storm windows, residential and 
commercial. Innerglass Window Systems 
(860) 651-3951 www.stormwindows.com 
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in Connecticut 


Magazine's snes n 
Marketplace 
Classifieds. 


$2.75 per word, 15 word minimum. All 


hyphenated words and phone numbers count as two 
words. Black and white display advertisements 
begin at $175 per inch; color display ads begin at 
$200 per inch. 


6 months = 15% discount 
3 months = 10% discount 


All advertisements are sold ona 
pre-payment basis. Acceptable forms of payment 
are: Check, Money Order, Visa, MasterCard, and 
American Express. 


Materials should be received by the 
25th of the second month preceding the issue 
(for example, August 25 for October) 


David Martin, Classified Advertising Department 
Connecticut Magazine 

AO Sargent Drive, New Haven, CT 06511 

Phone: (800) 974-2001 

Fax: (203) 789-5255 

Email: dmartin@connecticutmag.com 
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Saivitliay Aaqusi 3rd 


(Rain date: Sunday, August 4th) 
@ Meet Buddy, the curious, funny and 
intelligent T-Rex from PBS's Dinosaur Train 


Explore in Lyman Orchards’ Sunflower 
Maze 


Kids activities and more! 
Visit: lymanorchards.com 
Open 9 a.m. (0 5 p.m. daily 
Adinission is $10 = 
$5 for ages 4-12 fey 


and free for children under 3 ~ 


$1 of each admission is 
donated to the Connecticut 


Children’s Medical Center! Buddy 


Appearances ’ 
throughout 
the day starting 
at 10 a.m. 


Since 1741 
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ORCHARDS 


Connecticut's Sweet Spot® 
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Only on CPTV. 


fessuge 


This August, beat the heat with some cool 
characters as CPTV features the award-win- 
ning BBC nature series Life in Cold Blood and 
the NOVA film “Lizard Kings.” 


Written and presented by acclaimed nature 
documentarian Sir David Attenborough, Life 
in Cold Blood \ooks at the fascinating journey 
reptiles and amphibians have made over the 
years. 





These often-misunderstood creatures once ruled the planet, and 
today there are still more than 14,000 varieties of them. Learn more 
about these cold-blooded neighbors—from the giant tortoise to 

the color-changing chameleon to the deadly Mozambique spitting 
cobra—and the role they play in Earth’s ecosystem. Tune in to 
CPTV on Wednesdays, August 7 and 14 for all five episodes in this 
absorbing and illuminating series. 


And don't miss “Lizard Kings,” in which host Dr. Eric Pianka and his 
colleagues bring viewers face to face with the monitor lizard genus. 
These lizards may be intimidating in appearance—with their long 
claws, razor-sharp teeth and whip-like tails—but they are defined 
by something else as well: their intelligence. In fact, some species 
in this genus have even demonstrated the ability to count. Pianka 
studied these creatures for 40 years in Australia, and he uses his 
firsthand knowledge to shed light on such mysterious monitors as 
the ferocious Komodo dragon. This NOVA documentary will air on 
August 14, directly preceding the final two parts of the Life in Cold 
Blood series. 


We at CPTV are proud to showcase these programs this month as 
part of our commitment to featuring science and nature program- 
ming. At a time when American schools are producing fewer of the 
world’s future scientists, we feel it is particularly important to high- 
light the wonders of the natural world for all audiences, but espe- 
cially for young people. However, we would not be able to present 
acclaimed science programming like this without the support of you, 
our members. Thank you for sharing our commitment to educa- 
tional entertainment! 





Jerry Franklin 
President and CEO 
Connecticut Public Broadcasting Network 


"What's On!" is published monthly as a supplement in Connecticut Magazine by Connecticut Public Broadcasting Network, 
1049 Asylum Avenue, Hartford, CT 06105. Connecticut Magazine, 35 Nutmeg Drive, Trumbull, CT 06611, is published 
monthly by Journal Register Company, Lower Makefield Corporate Center; 790 Township Line Road, 3rd Floor, Yardley, 

PA 19067. Editorial content for What’s On!”, the 12-page program guide devoted to CPTV and WNPR, is determined by 
Connecticut Public Broadcasting Network (CPBN), a nonprofit corporation chartered by the state of Connecticut. 


TRUSTEES: Arthur Diedrick/Chair, Francisco Borges/Vice Chair, Pamela Pagani/Secretary; Joyce Ahrens, Thomas Barnes, Bruce 
Bozsum, Paul Bucha, Gregory Butler, Christopher Campbell, Gayle Capozzalo, Arnold Chase, Daniel Crown, Christopher Dadlez, 


Jerry Franklin (ex officio), Lynn Fusco, Jeffrey Hoffman, Peter Kelly, Mary McLaughlin, Thea Montanez, William Nickerson, George 
Norfleet, Jerry Plush, Faye Preston, Brian Renstrom, Rick Richter, Teri Trotter, Roger Williams, Jay Youngling, Michael Zebarth; Edith 
Bjornson, Carl Chadburn and Laura Lee Simon (Trustee Emeriti) 


COMMUNITY ADVISORY BOARD: Radha Radhakrishnan/Co-Chair, Alexia Bouckoms/Co-Chair, Tanya Shriver 
Castiglione, Tarah S. Cherry, Thomas J. Colangelo, Aaron Frankel, Henry Link, Barri R. Marks, Vivian Martinez-Rivera, 
Janet M. McCarty, Melissa Pucci, Kay Rahardjo, Meher Shulman, Kerrie Sullivan, Mike Tarselli, Ainsworth Thompson, 
Rachel Traticanti, Jessica M. Vanderhoff, Steven H. Werlin 
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CONNECTICUT PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING NETWORK 


CPTV | WNPR | CPBN.ORG 


CPTV 

Hartford (WEDH) —_ Digital Channel 24.1 
Bridgeport (WEDW) Digital Channel 49.1 
Norwich (WEDN) —_ Digital Channel 53.1 
New Haven (WEDY) Digital Channel 65.1 


CPTV4U Digital Channel 24.2, 49.2, 65.2, 53.2 
CPTV SPORTS Cablevision Channel 139 

Charter Cable Channel 223 

Comcast Cable Channel 966 

Cox Cable Channel 805 

Thames Valley Cable Channel 87 
CPTV SPROUT Comcast Cable Channel 128 


Check with your cable provider for additional channel information. 


90.5 FM Hartford/New Haven 

89.1 FM Norwich/New London 

88.5 FM Stamford/Greenwich 

91.3 FM Southampton, NY 

99.5 FM Storrs 

Channel 206 HD-Norwich/New London 

Channel 213 HD-Hartford/New Haven 

Also available on 88.5 FM Fairfield, 90.1 FM Willimantic and 91.9 FM 
Springfield, MA 


Online 
CPBN.org CPTV.org WNPR.org 


Membership & Program Information 


Call: 860.275.7550 
E-mail: audiencecare@cptv.org 
Membership starts at $40 per year. 


Editorial Staff 


Editor: Carol Sisco 
Contributors: Todd Gray, Lee Newton, Emily Caswell 


Follow us on: af (9 


Visit CPTV.org for additional television program listings for: 
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BACON BROTHERS © RUBBLEBUCKET 
AUGUST 2 AUGUST 9 

Michael and Kevin Bacon Their unbridled sound 
serve up their own eclectic | combines jazzy horns, rich 
blend of folk, rock, souland drums and funky electric and 
country music to create an rock elements to create their 
unforgettable night of music. own genre-bending style. 


sina 
me | 


i 
www.cptv.org 
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BANENAKEL LADIES 
AUGUST 16 

This chart-topping band 
from Canada continues to 
win over fans with their witty, 
tongue-twisting lyrics and 
light-hearted style. 
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TOMMY EMMIRRUEL 
AUGUST 23 

Hailing from Australia, 
Emmanuel is considered 

by many to be the greatest 
acoustic guitar player alive. 
Experience his humor and 
musical mastery in this 
performance. 


GINAL PROCUCTIC 


PROGRAM PICKS FROM CPTV’S LINEUP OF SERVICES 
cptv4u 


cptv 


(Check local listings for channel information.) 
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August Highlights 
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times for exciting sports events 
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Life in Cold Blood 


Wednesday, August 7 begin- 
ning at 8 p.m. and Wednesday, 
August 14 at 9 & 10 p.m. 


Reptiles and amphibians ruled the 
world for nearly 200 million years, and 
today there are over 14,000 varieties 
of them. Some are huge, while others 
are tiny and number among the strang- 
est. Where did these ancient creatures 
come from? 
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* New Britain Rock Cats 
Baseball—Every Thursday Night 
* The Osgood Shootout 
Basketball Tournament 
* CT Hunter & Jumper Association 
Medal Finals 
* Greater Hartford Twilight League 
Baseball Championships 
* Beyond the Beat Weekly Sports 
Review 


The Life of Muhammad 
Tuesday, August 20 beginning 
at 8 p.m. 


A three-part series charts the extraor- 
dinary story of a man who changed 

the world. In a journey both literal and 
historical, host Rageh Omaar travels to 
Muhammad's birthplace to retrace the 
footsteps of the prophet, from his hum- 
ble beginnings in Mecca to his struggles 
with accepting his prophetic role. 


Animals can take you anywhere in 
science! In Wild Kratts, creature 
iCc¥-Ceqalc) e-MOlalalcw-laeM | /C-latlam a@e-lam@ rl 
(Co l-- lave Mm talc mrclenlilics-w- relate mela 
)que-Vo) gel lar-lavar-laliiirclen eLenuciacvem-lehV(-v abe 
tures. 


Wild Kratts transforms the Kratt 

sJce) dats) e-m lalcom-laliatr-icce mc ees mel 
themselves as they encounter in- 

ret Yello) (-mYUiCom-lalinirclecmmerelatlelialiare me-xed be 
=Vatox-m-VelCer-1dfelamyUitam-valcenaial:valar-lace| 
VoMVcValdUla-muiali(cmaechd-)iarem com ar-le) [rele 
cele late Mdal: me | fol el-m 





Tune in this month during “Reptile Week” with the Kratt 
SJceldalcle-micelapwavele [Olam bom al welelelaWANUle Let) m/acmr-|momel UN Mai mer- lave 
os om ta Pm=y-(eua Mel: \VAm —ial(ohvmcolelmm|y4-lcetsl(el qave m=) e)(-Yelel(om elaclail(-) acim 
“Rattlesnake Crystal” on August 19; “Gila Monster Under 

My House” on August 20; “Tortuga Tune Up” on August 21; 
and “Road Runner” on August 22. Make sure not to miss this 
fascinating reptile-packed week! 












Foyle's War 


Saturdays at 8 p.m. beginning 


PANU Co TOT ai] 


While World War II rages across the 

(© ar=lalals/ Mme (>1cs\eut\V{om Ova) alci(e)e)al> lam mei (>) 
(Michael Kitchen, pictured below) 
remains on duty in his quiet English 
town. The battle comes to Foyle in its 
own way as he probes cases involv- 
ing espionage and treason, as mystery 
blends with history in this British series. 


A 


F | 


Queen Victoria's Empire 
Wednesdays, August 7 & 14 


at 9 p.m. 


WAU lal-m lam e)mr- mole alr-|ime)mial-me|e(-1- amare 
ruled over one-fifth of the world's popu- 
lation for 64 years, as well as influential 
figures who shaped British imperialism. 
Reenactments and cinematography 
from imperial outposts recount the 
(ole la nteli(omertols)ame)im @l=1es1e)areliit(sssmrs ale mer0 | ce 
tures during Victoria's remarkable reign. 


Arthur 
Daniel Tiger's 
Neighborhood 


Curious George 

he Cat in the Hat 

The C ay 
Cuper Why! 

Dinosaur Train 


3:00 


Cesame Street 

Barney + Friends 

WordWorld 4:30 

Cuper Why! 5:00 
5:30 





* Sid the Science Kid airs Fridays at 3 p.m. 


Martha Speaks 
Caillou 
Dinosaur Train 
Curious George 
Clifford 

Maya + Miguel* 
WordGirl 


The Electric 
Company 


CyberChase 
Kratts' Creatures 
Cid the Science Kid 









































Secrets of the 
Dead: “China's 
Terracotta 
Warriors" 


Premieres Tuesday, August 13 at 8 p.m., 
followed by 7he Last Emperor, a special CPTV 
movie presentation, from 9 to 11:30 p.m. 


The life-sized terracotta warriors of China are 
known throughout the world. This clay army of 
8,000—including infantry, archers, generals and 
cavalry—was discovered by archaeologists in 
1974 after farmers digging a well near the Chinese 
city of Xian unearthed pieces of clay sculpted in 
human form. 


An amazing archaeological find, the terracotta 
warriors date back more than 2,000 years. But 
what was the purpose of this army of clay sol- 
diers? Who ordered its construction? How was it 
created? Secrets of the Dead investigates the 
story behind China’s terracotta warriors and docu- 
ments their return to former glory for the first time. 
Tune in for answers to these ancient mysteries 
and more. Then enjoy a special movie presenta- 
tion of Bernardo Bertolucci's classic film 7he Last 
Emperor. 


Winner of nine Academy Awards, including Best 
Picture and Best Director, 7he Last Emperor is an 
epic drama that recounts the amazing true story of 
Pu Yi, the last emperor of China, from his lofty 
birth and brief reign in the Forbidden City—the 
object of worship by half a billion people—through 
his abdication, decline and dissolute lifestyle, his 
exploitation by the invading Japanese and finally 
to his obscure existence as just another peasant 
worker in the People's Republic. This beautifully 
shot film stars John Lone and Peter O'Toole, and 
was filmed on location in Beijing. 


pty / RT| Game 


fog oh AYA) Lo) a komo) ge 





Tune in for Live CT Sun Games! 
August &; at 6 p.m, 6) at 7 p.m, WE: 4 p.m, 


“ 14 at 7 p.m, 48)at 6 p.m, 27) at 10:30 p.m, 


29) at 10 p.m, G1) at 10 p.m. 





Primetime 


CPTV Early Prime 
Monday Through Friday, 
unless otherwise noted: 


6:00 pm BBC World News 
6:30 Nightly Business Report 
7:00 PBS NewsHour 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 1 

8:00 Connecticut's Cultural 

Treasures 

Bush-Holley House Tune in 

each week for engaging portraits 

of Connecticut's most fascinating 

museums, landmarks, music halls 

and entertainment venues. 

Hetty Wainthropp 

Masterpiece Mystery! 

The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes: 

A Scandal in Bohemia 

10:30 Coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth 

11:30 This Old House 

(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 2 


8:00 
8:30 


8:05 
9:00 


Washington Week 

Charlie Rose—The Week 

From studios in New York and 

locations around the world, Charlie 

Rose engages the world’s most 

fascinating individuals in one-on- 

one conversations and roundtable 

discussions. 

Foyle's War 

The German Woman When a 

beautiful Austrian woman is found 

murdered with a swastika painted 

on a nearby tree, Foyle realizes the 

seemingly peaceful Sussex town 

harbors any number of suspects. 

Part 1 of 2. 

10:00 Infinity Hall Live 

The Bacon Brothers 

11:00 Tina Fey: The Mark Twain 
Prize 

(12:30 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 3 


6:30 am PEEP and the Big Wide 
World 


9:00 


7:00 Wild Baby Animal Explorers 
7:30 Thomas & Friends 

8:00 _—‘ Travel with Kids 

8:30 Biz Kid$ 

9:00 Hey Kids, Let's Cook! 

9:30 Lidia's Italy 


CPTV Original, CPTV National 


Production or Presentation or 
CPTV Co-production indicated in blue 









10:00 
10:30 


11:00 
12:00 
12:30 
1:00 
1:30 
2:00 
2:30 
3:00 


3:30 
4:00 
4:30 
5:00 
5:30 
6:00 
6:30 
7:00 
7:30 


8:00 


9:00 


10:00 


Cooking with Nick Stellino 
Joanne Weir's Cooking 

Class 

This Old House Hour 
Hometime 

Growing a Greener World 
Garden Smart 

The Mind of a Chef 

America's Test Kitchen 

Cook's Country Kitchen 
Martha Stewart's Cooking 
School 

Martha Bakes 

Sara's Weeknight Meals 
Simply Ming 

The Victory Garden 

P. Allen Smith’s Garden Home 
Hometime 

Ask This Old House 

This Old House 

CPTV Saturday Night 
Performances 

Sit back, relax and revel in an 
evening of extraordinary music, 
courtesy of CPTV. 

Doc Martin 

Sh*t Happens _ It really hits the fan 
when a spate of "stomach upset" 
gives half of Portwenn the runs. 
Doc Martin 

The Portwenn Effect — Martin must 
treat a patient who insists that he's 
mentally sound and that it's his 
giant, invisible squirrel friend who 
needs the meds. 

American Masters 

Woody Allen: A Documentary 
Oscar-nominated filmmaker Robert 
Weide's in-depth documentary 
reveals the notoriously private film 
legend's life and creative process. 
Part 1 of 2. 


(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 4 


7:00 
7:30 


8:00 
8:30 
9:00 
9:30 
10:00 
10:30 
11:00 


11:30 
12:00 


1:00 


2:00 
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6:30 am Angelina Ballerina: The Next 


Steps 

Curious George 

The Cat in the Hat Knows a Lot 
About That! 

Signing Time 

Sci Girls 

The Open Mind 

Religion & Ethics Newsweekly 
TBA 

The McLaughlin Group 
Consuelo Mack 

WealthTrack 

To the Contrary 

Hindenburg & Hitler: The 
Making of a Fuhrer 

Nazi Mega Weapons 

Discover the engineering secrets 
of six iconic Nazi weapons that 
changed World War II and wartare 
forever. Part 3 of 3. 

Masterpiece Mystery! 
Endeavour, Series 1:"Home" As 
Endeavour crams for his sergeant's 
exam, a hit-and-run accident 
claims the life of an eminent clas- 
sics professor, and Endeavour is 
drawn home to Lincolnshire to visit 
his ailing father. 

American Woodshop 

Rough Cut 





Masterpiece Mystery!: "The Lady 
Vanishes" 
Airs Sunday, August 18 at 9 p.m. 


A young socialite (Tuppence Middle- 
ton, pictured) suspects foul play when 
a woman inexplicably disappears from 
a train. This new adaptation of the 
classic thriller, made famous by Alfred 
Hitchcock, is based on Ethel Lina 
White’s 1936 novel The Wheel Spins. 


4:30 Hometime 

5:00 Ask This Old House 

5:30 This Old House 

6:00 Doc Martin 
The Portwenn Effect (See August 3 
at 9 p.m.) 


7:00 Coronation of Queen Elizabeth 


8:00 Prince Philip at 90 

9:00 Masterpiece Contemporary 
Place of Execution Forty years after 
a girl vanishes, questions about her 
disappearance resurface when jour- 
nalist Catherine Heathcote begins to 
unravel the mystery. Part 1 of 2. 

10:30 Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 
Bush-Holley House (See August 
1 at 8 p.m.) 

10:35 Hetty Wainthropp 

11:30 TBA 


(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


MONDAY, AUGUST 5 
8:00 Antiques Roadshow 

Biloxi, Mississipp! Show high- 
lights include the paintings of Walter 
Anderson; a suit worn by Olivia de 
Havilland in a 1943 film; and a 
circa- 1890 French industrial clock. 
Hitler's Favorite Royal 

Seisen! The Rise and Fall of 
the Japanese Empire 

Japan's militaristic history in the first 
half of the 20th century—tfrom its 
victory in the Russo-Japanese war 
to its defeat in World War Il—is 
explored. Part 1 of 2. 
Doc Martin 

The Portwenn Effect 
at 9 


p.m.) 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 6 


8:00 
9:30 


9:00 
10:00 


11:00 
(See August 3 


Hiroshima 
Emperor Hirohito 


OQ»: 


10:30 Seisen! The Rise and Fall of 
the Japanese Empire 
(See August 5 at 10 p.m.) 
11:30 TBA 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 7 


8:00 _Life in Cold Blood 
The Cold Blooded Truth — (See 
Program Picks, page 96.) 

9:00 Life in Cold Blood 
Land Invaders (See Program 
Picks, page 96.) 

10:00 Life in Cold Blood 
Dragons of Dry Land (See 
Program Picks, page 96.) 

11:00 TBA 

(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 8 

8:00 Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 
Litchtield Historical Society (See 
August 1 at 8 p.m.) 

8:05 Hetty Wainthropp 

9:00 Masterpiece Mystery! 


Sherlock Holmes: The Hounds of 


Baskerville 
10:30 Prince Philip at 90 
11:30 This Old House 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 9 


8:00 Washington Week 

8:30 Charlie Rose—The Week 
(See August 2 at 8:30 p.m.) 

9:00 Foyle's War 
The German Woman Part 2 of 2. 
(See August 2 at 9 p.m.) 

10:00 Infinity Hall Live 
Rubblebucket 

11:00 Live From the Artists Den 
Soundgarden 


(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 10 


6:30 am PEEP and the Big Wide 
World 







O-= 


7:00 
7:30 
8:00 
8:30 
9:00 
9:30 
10:00 
10:30 


11:00 
12:00 
12:30 
1:00 
1:30 
2:00 
2:30 
3:00 


3:30 
4:00 
4:30 
5:00 
5:30 
6:00 
6:30 
7:00 
7:30 


9:00 


10:00 


11:30 


Wild Baby Animal Explorers 
Thomas & Friends 

Travel with Kids 

Biz Kid$ 

Hey Kids, Let's Cook! 

Lidia's Italy 

Cooking with Nick Stellino 
Joanne Weir's Cooking 

Class 

This Old House Hour 
Hometime 

Growing a Greener World 
Garden Smart 

The Mind of a Chef 

America's Test Kitchen 

Cook's Country Kitchen 

Martha Stewart's Cooking 
School 

Martha Bakes 

Sara's Weeknight Meals 

Simply Ming 

The Victory Garden 

P. Allen Smith’s Garden Home 
Hometime 

Ask This Old House 

This Old House 

CPTV Saturday Night 
Performances 

(See August 3 at 7:30 p.m.) 

Doc Martin 

Of All the Harbors in All the Towns 
Love is everywhere in Portwenn, so 
why is it making Martin, Aunt Joan 
and Elaine all feel so miserable? 
American Masters 

Woody Allen: ADocumentary Part 2 
of 2. (See August 3 at 10 p.m.) 
TBA 


(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 11 
6:30 am Angelina Ballerina: The Next 


7:00 
7:30 


8:00 
8:30 
9:00 
9:30 


Steps 

Curious George 

The Cat in the Hat Knows a Lot 
About That! 

Signing Time 

Sci Girls 

The Open Mind 

Religion & Ethics Newsweekly 





wnpr 





Fie 





10:00 TBA 

11:00 Consuelo Mack 
WealthTrack 

11:30 To the Contrary 

12:00 The McLaughlin Group 

12:30 TBA 

1:00 Emperor Hirohita 

2:00 Masterpiece Contemporary 
Place of Execution (See August 4 
at 9 p.m.) 

3:30 American Woodshop 

4:00 Rough Cut 

4:30 Hometime 

5:00 Ask This Old House 

5:30 This Old House 

6:00 Doc Martin 


Of All the Harbors in All the Towns 
(See August 10 at 9 p.m.) 

Hitler's Favorite Royal 

Edward & George: Two 
Brothers, One Throne 
Masterpiece Contemporary 
Place of Execution Part 2 of 2. (See 
August 4 at 9 p.m.) 
Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 

Litchtield Historical Society 
August 1 at 8 p.m.) 

10:35 Hetty Wainthropp 
11:30 TBA 

(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


MONDAY, AUGUST 12 
8:00 


7:00 
8:00 


9:00 


10:30 
(See 


Antiques Roadshow 
Washington, D.C. Highlights 
include a 1958 signed letter by 
Martin Luther King Jr. and a circa- 
1965 Andy Warhol lithograph. 
Antiques Roadshow 
Washington, D.C. Host Mark 
L. Walberg interviews Inspector 
General Brian Miller, and finds 
include an 1813 Congressional 
sword and a Tiffany & Co. Sinclair 
mantel clock. 

Circus Fire 

Doc Martin 

Of All the Harbors in All the Towns 
(See August 10 at 9 p.m.) 

(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


9:00 


10:00 
11:00 


“Giving you something new to laugh about 
in your car and talk about over dinner..." 


Weekdays at 1 and 8 p.m. Live streaming at WNPR.org. 


Sponsored by: 


WISDOM HOUSE 


RETREAT & CONFERENCE CENTER 


The Smarter Choice for Care 


JXSMIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 


Sign up for WNPR's e-newsletter for updates on your favorite 
WNPR shows. Visit WNPR.org, keyword: Newsletter. 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 13 
8:00 Secrets of the Dead 


China's Terracotta Warriors (See 
Feature, page 97.) 

9:00 The Last Emperor 
(See Feature, page 97.) 

11:30 TBA 

(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 14 


8:00 NOVA 
Lizard Kings With their acute 
intelligence, monitor lizards are 
blurring the line between reptiles 
and mammals. 

9:00 Life in Cold Blood 


Sophisticated Serpents (See 
Program Picks, page 96.) 

10:00 Life in Cold Blood 
Armoured Giants 
Picks, page 96.) 

11:00 Secrets of the Dead 
China's Terracotta Warriors (See 
Feature, page 97.) 

(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 15 


(See Program 


8:00 Connecticut's Cultural 

Treasures 

Henry Whittield State Museum 

(See August 1 at 8 p.m.) 

Elizabeth I: Killer Queen 

Masterpiece Mystery! 

fia Holmes: The Reichenbach 

Fa 

10:30 Edward & George: Two 
Brothers, One Throne 

11:30 This Old House 

(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 16 


8:05 
9:00 


8:00 Washington Week 

8:30 Charlie Rose—The Week 
(See August 2 at 8:30 p.m.) 

9:00 Foyle's War 


The White Feather The arrest of 
a girl on a sabotage charge brings 
Foyle into contact with English Nazi 
sympathizers. Part 1 of 2. 


10:00 Infinity Hall Live 
Barenaked Ladies 

11:00 Live From the Artists Den 
The Killers 

(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 17 


6:30 am PEEP and the Big Wide 
World 


7:00 Wild Baby Animal Explorers 
7:30 Thomas & Friends 

8:00 __— Travel with Kids 

8:30 Biz Kid$ 

9:00 Hey Kids, Let's Cook! 

9:30 Lidia's Italy 


10:00 Cooking with Nick Stellino 

10:30 Joanne Weir's Cooking 
Class 

11:00 This Old House Hour 

12:00 Hometime 

12:30 Growing a Greener World 

1:00 Garden Smart 

1:30 The Mind of a Chef 


2:00 America's Test Kitchen 

2:30 Cook's Country Kitchen 

3:00 Martha Stewart's Cooking 
School 

3:30 Martha Bakes 

4:00 Sara's Weeknight Meals 

4:30 Simply Ming 

5:00 The Victory Garden 

5:30 —~P.. Allen Smith’s Garden 
Home 


6:00 Hometime 
6:30 Ask This Old House 
7:00 This Old House 


7:30 TBA 
8:00 Doc Martin 

Of All the Harbors in All the Towns 
9:00 Doc Martin 

Haemophobia 


10:00 Edward & George: Two 
Brothers, One Throne 

11:00 TBA 

(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 18 


6:30 am Angelina Ballerina: The Next 


Steps 
7:00 Curious George 





The March 
Premieres Tuesday, August 27 at 9 p.m. 
A new documentary honors the 50th 
anniversary of the original March on 
Washington, a watershed moment in 
the Civil Rights Movement. Unprec- 
edented in size, the August 28, 1963, 
demonstration for racial and econom- 
ic equality issued a clarion call for 
racial justice that would help usher in 
sweeping civil rights legislation and a 
sea change in public opinion. 


7:30 The Cat in the Hat Knows a 


Lot About That! 
8:00 Signing Time 
8:30 Sci Girls 


9:00 The Open Mind 
9:30 Religion & Ethics Newsweekly 
10:00 TBA 
11:00 Consuelo Mack 
WealthTrack 
11:30 To the Contrary 
12:00 The McLaughlin Group 
12:30 TBA 
1:00 Secrets of the Dead 
China's Terracotta Warriors (See 
Feature, page 97.) 
Masterpiece Contemporary 
Place of Execution Part 2 of 2. 
3:30 American Woodshop 
4:00 Rough Cut 
4:30 Hometime 


2:00 


WEBKGAYy aneMMOONS ONTING Al IMGs CONSIMETEN, WINK EX{IOTES 





NEWS REPORTS IN THE PM. 


Tune in to WNPR weekdays 


at 4:04, 5:04, and 6:04 p.m. 
for Connecticut news you 


need to know. 





Funding for WNPR’s 
News Reports provided by: 





FOMMECUCUL NEWS NEANINES PEMINENt 10) On State ant region 








Thought-provoking 
In-depth 
Relevant to Connecticut 


MYSTIC 
AQUARIUM 


JERRY ROSENFELD, D.D.S. 


Laser and Cosmetic Dentistry 





Burns 
Mee ol 


SINCE 18986 
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Qs 


5:00 Ask This Old House 

5:30 This Old House 

6:00 Doc Martin 
Haemophobia 

7:00 Edward & George: Two ra 
Brothers, One Throne THE FOOD SCHMOOZE 

8:00 Royal Memories: Prince 
Charles' Tribute to the Queen M A Re | 
The Prince of Wales shares his (0139 
memories from Queen Elizabeth 
II's public and private lite. 

9:00 Masterpiece Mystery! 
The Lady Vanishes (See Highlight, @® 
page 98.) 

10:30 Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures Li ™~ 


Henry Whittield State Museum 
(See August 1 at 8 p.m.) 


10:35 Elizabeth I: Killer Queen Cr @ i 
11:30 TBA to 
Man em: CPTV All Nigh egrolulations to ow winners: 


MONDAY, AUGUST 19 


8:00 Antiques Roadshow 
Washington, D.C. Highlights 
include a 1964 Chrysler Turbine 
model and a circa-1925 painting 
by Jessie Willcox Smith. 


First Place: Many thanks to all the chefs and 
The Cocktail Chemist; mixologists who participated in 
Charter Oak Daiquiri this year’s Faith Middleton Food 
Schmooze Martini Competition, 
the proceeds of which will benefit 








ve Blinds Morera Appraisers peskiere [ eae WNPR's local programming initia- 
value a long-lost 19th-century The Devil in Velvet tives. And thank you to everyone 
Arthur Brown watercolor scene of who came out to share in this 
Yellowstone National Park. <> ; unbeatable start to summer fun! 
10:00 Flood of '55 _— os Place: 
11:00 Doc Martin artaco; 
Haemophobia bar Taco Port Chester Reviver “Rest, “Foith 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 20 Sponsored by: Food provided by: 
8:00 The Life of Muhammad . = 
Part 1 of 3. (See Program Picks, / AmMRIDE . a GOA a 
page 96.) — (SSG 
9:00 The Life of Muhammad _— 
Part 2 of 3. (See Program Picks, poWER#: TATION 





page 96.) Sven <= 
10:00 The Life of Muhammad icici ; 


Part 3 of 3. (See Program Picks, 7ARMINGTON  PLANSB 


page 96.) GARDENS 
100 FS wnor 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


TECHNOLOGY 


p seiGBGM.901.00002¢ = ec = A => ; Ni GC 
m W © _ L. DD .How CAN YOU 


STAY UP-TO-DATE AND INFORMED? 


Tune in to the Marketplace Tech Report and hear what newsmakers, 
visionaries and creators have to say about the fast-paced world of 
technology and what it means to our daily lives. 





Correr, Caeres, & wore 


Weekday mornings at 6:34 during Morning Edition on WNPR 


. , the 
sieudetly ~ Walkera rOup 


HIGH TECH, human touch 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21 
8:00 





























Nature 
Birds of the Gods _ The rainforest 
is home to birds of unimaginable 
beauty. Join scientists as they film 
these birds of paradise. 
Nature 
Hummingbirds: Magic in the Air 
10:00 Nature 

Magic of the Snowy Owl 
11:00 Flood of '55 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


THURSDAY, AUG 


9:00 


SUST 22 











Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 

Yale University/New Haven 
August 1 at 8 p.m.) 

Da Vinci: The Lost Treasures 
cial ae Mystery! 

Poirot X: Murder on the Orient 
Express 

Royal Memories: Prince 
Charles' Tribute to the Queen 
(See August 18 at 8 p.m.) 

11:30 This Old House 

(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


(See 


8:05 
9:00 


10:30 

















FRI IDAY, AUGUST 23 
8:00 Wachiagion Week 
8:30 Charlie Rose—The Week 
(See August 2 at 8:30 p.m.) 
9:00 Foyle's War 
The White Feather Part 2 of 2. 
(See August 16 at 9 p.m.) 
10:00 Infinity Hall Live 
Tommy Emmanuel 
11:00 Live From the Artists Den 


Ed Sheeran 
(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 24 


6:30 am PEEP and the Big Wide 
World 














7:00 Wild Baby Animal Explorers 
7:30 Thomas & Friends 

8:00 _— Travel with Kids 

8:30 Biz Kid$ 


9:00 
9:30 
10:00 
10:30 


11:00 
12:00 
12:30 
1:00 
1:30 
2:00 
2:30 
3:00 


3:30 
4:00 
4:30 
5:00 
5:30 
6:00 
6:30 
7:00 
7:30 


9:00 
10:00 


11:00 


Hey Kids, Let's Cook! 
Lidia's Italy 

Cooking with Nick Stellino 
Joanne Weir's Cooking 
Class 

This Old House Hour 
Hometime 

Growing a Greener World 
Garden Smart 

The Mind of a Chef 
America's Test Kitchen 
Cook's Country Kitchen 
Martha Stewart's Cooking 
School 

Martha Bakes 

Sara's Weeknight Meals 
Simply Ming 

The Victory Garden 

P. Allen Smith’s Garden Home 
Hometime 

Ask This Old House 

This Old House 

CPTV Saturday Night 
Performances 

(See August 3 at 7:30 p.m.) 
Doc Martin 

Old Dogs 

Royal Memories: Prince 
Charles' Tribute to the Queen 
(See August 18 at 8 p.m.) 
TBA 


(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 25 











6:30 am Angelina Ballerina: The Next 


7:00 
7:30 


8:00 
8:30 
9:00 
9:30 
10:00 
11:00 


11:30 
12:00 
12:30 


Steps 
Curious George 


The Cat in the Hat Knows a Lot 


About That! 

Signing Time 

Sci Girls 

The Open Mind 
Religion & Ethics Newsweekly 
TBA 

Consuelo Mack 
WealthTrack 

To the Contrary 

The McLaughlin Group 
American Masters 


James Baldwin: The Price of a Ticket 


as 





GET THE FREE 
CPTV KIDS APP TODAY! 


OtiKids 


the whole fain 


Presented by Big y® 
World Class Markets © 


= A) 


With WNPR s 


Arts & Culture Desk 


90.5 FM 
89.1 FIM 
88.5 FIM 
91.3 FM 
99.5 FM 


Hartford/New Haven 
Norwich/New London 
Stamford/Greenwich 
Southampton, {ly 
Storrs 





sronsortiy: {Boom MIOMA 


2:00 Masterpiece Mystery! 


Poirot X: Murder on the Orient 
Express 

3:30 American Woodshop 

4:00 Rough Cut 

4:30 Hometime 

5:00 Ask This Old House 

5:30 This Old House 

6:00 Doc Martin 
Old Dogs 

7:00 Royal Memories: Prince 


Charles' Tribute to the Queen 
(See August 18 at 8 p.m.) 

The Windsors: A Royal 
Dynasty 

Explore the turbulent reign of 
England’s Windsor family, the most 
prestigious monarchy in the world. 
Masterpiece Mystery! 

Silk Barrister Martha Costello 
is under pressure to win challeng- 
ing cases as she aspires to rise to 
the rank of Queen’s Counsel, also 
known as “taking Silk.” 
Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 

Yale University/New Haven (See 
August 1 at 8 p.m.) 

10:35 Da Vinci: The Lost Treasures 
11:30 TBA 

(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


MONDAY, AUGUST 26 
8:00 


8:00 


9:00 


10:30 


Antiques Roadshow 
Billings, Montana Highlights 
include a_circa-1825 Parisian 
gilt bronze serving tray valued at 
$50,000. 
Antiques Roadshow 
Billings, Montana Host Mark 
L. Walberg examines an impres- 
sive collection of paintings by 
Joseph Henry Sharp—tfamous for 
his uniquely realistic depictions of 
American Indians. 
Left to Die 
10:30 USS Nautilus 
11:00 Doc Martin 

Old Dogs 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


9:00 


10:00 


Airs weekday mornings at 6:51 a.m. Marketplace 


The global economy is hard at work while 
Americans sleep, but you can tune to WNPR 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 27 
8:00 In Performance at the White 
House 

A Celebration of Music From the 
Civil Rights Movement __ President 
and Mrs. Obama host a commem- 
orative concert featuring Joan Baez, 
Bob Dylan, Natalie Cole and more. 
The March 

(See Highlight, page 100.) 
Independent Lens 

Daisy Bates: First Lady of Little Rock 
Learn the story of Daisy Bates, a civil 
rights icon who forced Little Rock's 
Central High School to desegregate. 
11:00 The '60s in Connecticut 

(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 28 
8:00 


9:00 
10:00 


Nature 
Cracking the Koala Code Follow 
koalas on an Australian island to 
learn how a koala manages to sur- 
vive on a diet poisonous to almost 
all other herbivorous mammals. 
Nature 
Fortress of the Bears 
10:00 NOVA 

Secrets of Machu Picchu 
11:00 Globe Trekker 

Incas & Inquisitions 
(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 29 


9:00 


8:00 Connecticut's Cultural 
Treasures 
8:10 TBA 


9:00 Masterpiece Mystery! 
Poirot X: Third Girl 

10:30 The Windsors: A Royal 
Dynasty 
(See August 25 at 8 p.m.) 

11:30 This Old House 

(12 am - 7 am: CPTV All Night) 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 30 
8:00 Washington Week 


o 
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Morning 
Report* 


to catch up and keep up with MARKETPLACE 


MORNING REPORT, a quick, comprehensive 
update on the world of business and finance. 


Concise, Accurate 
Engaging, Informative 


Support for Marketplace 


provided by: 





Morning Report on WNPR is 


Charlie Rose—The Week 
(See August 2 at 8:30 p.m.) 
Foyle's War 
A Lesson in Murder — A conscien- 
tious objector dies in police custody, 
setting in motion a series of suspl- 
cious deaths. Part 1 of 2. 
10:00 Infinity Hall Live 
Tori Amos 
11:00 Live From the Artists Den 

The National 
(12:30 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 31 


6:30 am PEEP and the Big Wide 
World 


8:30 
9:00 


7:00 Wild Baby Animal Explorers 
7:30 Thomas & Friends 

8:00 ‘Travel with Kids 

8:30 Biz Kid$ 

9:00 Hey Kids, Let's Cook! 

9:30 Lidia's Italy 

10:00 Cooking with Nick Stellino 


10:30 Joanne Weir's Cooking 


Class 
11:00 This Old House Hour 
12:00 Hometime 
12:30 Growing a Greener World 
1:00 Garden Smart 
1:30 The Mind of a Chef 
2:00 America's Test Kitchen 
2:30 Cook's Country Kitchen 
3:00 Martha Stewart's Cooking 
School 
3:30 Martha Bakes 
4:00 Sara's Weeknight Meals 
4:30 Simply Ming 
5:00 The Victory Garden 
5:30 ~—swP. Allen Smith’s Garden Home 
6:00 Hometime 
6:30 Ask This Old House 
7:00 This Old House 
7:30 TBA 
8:00 Doc Martin 
Old Dogs 
9:00 Doc Martin 
In Loco 
10:00 The Windsors 
11:00 TBA 


(12 am - 6:30 am: CPTV All Night) 





Stratton Faxon 


Connecticut's Firm for Trial Law 
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almanac 


BY RAY BENDICI 


We all love lobster, but as you can see from this bar chart, over the past 
Lo h ST e r Ta : e S 15 years there’s been a dramatic drop-off in the amount of lobster caught 
in Long Island Sound, and what was once a thriving $100-million-a-year 
industry in the state is now a mere shell of its former self. What hap- 
pened? In 1999, there was a massive unexplained die-off, from which 
lobster populations have yet to recover. Many lobstermen believe pesti- 
cides sprayed to combat mosquito-borne West Nile virus (first reported in 
1998) played a key role in the demise, along with warmer water tempera- 
tures. New limits on catch size have been imposed to help boost popula- 
tions, and a new law banning two common mosquito-control pesticides 


Py was signed into law in June, but it’s too soon to tell if these measures will 
‘ have any effect. 


In 1998, Connecticut had more than 300 lobstermen. 
In 2013, there are only about 20. 





POUNDS OF LOBSTER CAUGHT IN LONG ISLAND SOUND 


Great moments in Connecticut lobster history | | 
According to A History of 


The first hot lobster roll is served by Harry Perry at > Connecticut Food (History Press): 


Perry's on the Post Road tn Milford. | “When European settlers 
first colonized Connecticut, 


A rare blue lobster | if ~ | : 
is caught in the Thames River fe A Sey neal 
and donated to the Mystic Aquarium, ’aar™ 
where it still lives today. Sa 


EDITORS’ TIP: 


Many Connecticut restaurants make great lobster 
roll, but we're partial to Captain Scott's Lobster 
Dock in New London, where it’s served hot with 
butter—in true Connecticut style—as It should be. 


A 25-\lb. lobster named Sam 
that was obtained by the Lobster Bin 
in Greenwich Is released back into the ocean. 
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seaburyretirement.com p> 


info@seaburyretirement.com 





But we do. And whether you live on campus or prefer to live at home, it’s one of the many perks 
of being a part of the Seabury community. As a Seabury resident, you can stay in shape with 
our state-of-the-art fitness center, wellness programs and miles of scenic hiking trails. You 
can take college courses through our Adult Learning Program and enjoy gourmet dinners in 
our first class dining room and casual lunches at our bistro. With Seabury At Home, you have 
access to the same benefits that residents enjoy, while still maintaining the independence of 
living at home. Most importantly, Seabury and Seabury At Home offer the peace of mind that 
comes with knowing your current and future health care needs are covered, essentially at no 
additional cost. On campus or off, there’s no limit to the life you can make for yourself here. 





200 Seabury Drive, Bloomfield, CT 06002 (860) 286-0243 * (800) 340-4709 


GETOUYLIVING 





For more information, see page 90 
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restaurants. If you're craving it, you'll find it here. 
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